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;/  H  I  3  P  3  R  S 


1944 


For  the  Spike  Camps  of 
CtS  37,  Coleville,  Calif. 


SOIJ:ti:II:G  IX;  I-AJ  BSEI:  aDE5J?:    That  indoor  sport  of  CtS  uen  of  fillinc  out  forms 
aiid  ci_uestionnaires  ^jets  an  added  flourish  -v.'ith  nev/  suppleiaentarj'-  inforraation  re- 
quested on  this  nev/  demobilisation  foru  which  you  J.ave  just  been  fillinc  out, 
tlease  refer  to  the  nev;  letsonnel  l:ev/s  Bulletin  (P-29)  which  lists  the  additional 
inforLiation  desired  by  Selective  Service. 

All  v/ho  have  already  filled  out  the  form,  please  see  that  this  inforraation  is  sent 
in  to  the  personnel  secretary  who  will  add  it  to  the  f orns .    Only  those  who  are  raarr 
ied  are  involved  in  ite:.as  nos,  1  and  2  (items  7  and  8  on  the  form),  but  everyone  is 
concerned  in  item  3,  wliich  is  the  pi; ace  to  whdch  you  v/ish  to  have  your  transporta- 
tion request  read,  in  case  Selective  Service  decides  to  assume  transportation  costs 
to  wherever  you  v/ish  to  settle.  (Hawaii???) 

Also,  please  note  that  the  form  must  be  kept  up  to  date,  which  means  that  any  chang- 
es in  dependency,  births  of  children,  marital  status,  should  be  sent  in  immediately 
to  the  personnel  secretary  for  forwarding  (the  information,  not  the  children).  Of 
course,  a  change  of  location  to  vrh'ich  you  v;ish  to  be  demobilized  should  be  sent  in 
also, 

CLiJ'IE  il]ETII'G:    Last  Tuesday  ni^ht  the  first  camp  meeting  in  several  months  '.:as  held 
at  Antelope,    Claude  Le''..''is  v;as  elected  Clerk  of  the  Ifeeting.    Following  this,  nom- 
inations vjere  made  for  'Jorlc  'J't'k  and  for  Philadelphia  Representative,    Ballots  for 
these  positions  will  be  sent  out  after  October  12,  the 'last  date  possible  to  submit 
nominations .    Al  Jones  v;ill  continue  to-  act  as  •/ork  jerk  until  after  the  election, 
but  ho  does  not  wish  to  continue  aftor  that,    Fiuerson  Darnell  is  transferring  to 
Orlando,  Fla,,  so  cannot  be  considered  for  continuing  in  theposition  of  Philadel- 
phia HeprjsontatiVG . 

Nominations  so  far  are;    ■.Jork  Jerk;  Dick  Faux,.  Ilonfort  Julian,  Gordon  maish,  Tony 

Randies,  Morman  Rich,  Damrln  Solomon,  Paul  Stov;ard,    Philadelphia  RoprosontatiTE 

Loe  Boucher,  Irving  Garrison,  Al  Jonas,  Vaclav  IH-iiio,  Gordon  -.arsh,  Tony  Randlos , 
ilor^an  Smedley. 

Staff  positions:    A  place  will  be  provided  on  tho  work  jerk  and  representative 
ballot  for  nominations  for  those  staff  positions  ^,:hich  are  up  for  periodic  rovicv; 
(have  complot>-;d  at  least  six  months).    As  outlined  previously,  any  new  noi.iinoos  for 
those  positions  must  bo  approved  by  Philadelphia  Staff  before  election  is  held. 

Camp  Director :    \Iqs  has  stated  his  desire  to  v/ithdraw  from  this  position  by  the 
first  of  the  year.    At  the  camp  meeting  the  feeling  of  the  group  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  requesting  'Jos  to  Continue,    Ho  oth^r  nominations  were  mado. 

Educational  Secretary  and  Personnel  Secretary  T^ositions:    no  nominations  for  re- 
placement in  either  of  these  positions  have  been  forthcoming  from  the  spikes  as 
result  of  tho  suggestions  for  review  vrhich  have  been  made  through  TVhispers,  No 
nominations  were  made  by  the  Camp  Ileoting,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  chance  to 
nominate  new  men  for  these  jobs  should  bo  kept  open  until  after  tho  balloting 
described  above,    TbLro  was  discussion  concerning  what  aspects  of  these  staff  jobs 
wore  most  important  from  the  camp's  vievrpoint,  and  it  v.'as  decided  that  a' questionn- 
aire listing  the  various  functions  should  bo  sent  out  \/ith  the  camp-govt,  ballots, 
so  that  those  functions  most  important  to  each  person  could  bo  so  chocked.  Also, 
space  will  be  provided  for  additional  suggestions  and  coimonts, 

A  roster  of  CPS  37  personnel  is  being  sent  ,  to  each  spike  to  help  in  the  eoaaldei;'*' 
at  ions  for  any  of  tho  positions. 
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^lodxieikky  For  -bho  Spi::e  C'^  .pc  of 

S3:tember  13,  1944  CIS  37,  Coleville,  Calif. 

Ca     Antelope  '  -■,        :  .'^■„,„. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  nev;  aen  v/ho  have  been  in  CPS  only  a  few  months  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Sx^ecial  service  openings,  it  nirht  make  y9ur  position  clearer  to  restate 
the  rules  reeardin^  v;hen  you  can  transfer.    ^  Selective  Service  Directive  states 
that  no  transfer  can  be  .made  from  a  camp  to  a  special  service  unit  until  the  nev; 
assignee  has  been  in  the  canp  to  which  assigned  until  a  period'  of  three  months  has 
elapsed.    The  j^Y30  policy  of  a  ne\/  r.ian  remaining  in  the  camp  for  a  period  of  six 
months  is  a  policy  based  on  the  belief  that,  comparatively  speaking,  that  amount  of 
tii.ie  in  camp  can  be  a  beneficial  experience.    ^Iso,  it  is  seldom  that  there  are 
more  openings  in  special  service  than  can  be  filled  by  men  v;ho  have  served  at  least 
that  araount  of  tiir.e  in  camp.    The  v;aiving  of  the  3-mos.  rule  is  extremely  rare,  and 
the  aE3C  is  reluctant  to  waive  the  6-mos.  rule  unless  a  very  definite  need  is  met 
by  doing  so. 

A  letter  from  Dale  lorter,  former  Colevillite  nov/  at  Eastern  State  (mental)  Hospital 
at  Medical  Lake,  Washington,  informs  us  that  there  is  one  vacancy  there  for  an  atten- 
dant if  any  one  here  is  interested.    The  letter  is  a  very  interesting  one,  describ- 
ing the  good  and  bad  aspects  of  the  life  there  for  an  attendant,  and  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  either  the  opening  or  just  reading  the  letter,  let  us  know.    A  few  ex- 
cerpts:   "The  c.o.'s  have  plenty  of  group  activities  —  c.o.  dances  (with  student 
nurses  and  c.o.  v/ivcs  invited)  about  once  or  twice  a  month,  occasional  weinor  bakes, 
plenty  of  swiiPining  in  the  lake  i-railc  away,  ice-skating  in  the  winter,  vigorous 
tennis  rivalries,  bicycling,  .  .'^Spokane  20  miles  avray,  with  free  lodging... at  F.O.R. 
Fellowship  House  ;-nd  Hostel..."    ''With  two  days  free  each  week,  one  can  relax  and 
recover  from  the  sometimes  strenuous  vrork  on  the  ward.... This  gives  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  more  pleasant  aspects  of  life  in  a  hospital  unit,  I  think  you've  all  heard 
plenty  about  the  unpleasant  side,  but  one  grows  accustomed  to  that,  and  takes  it  for 
granted.  '     In  a  two-page  description  of  Lifv.  at  E.S.H.,  Dale  says:     "This  brief  narr- 
ative gives  an  idea  of  the  effort  necessary  on  the  part  of  one  attendant  to  assist 
•25  men,  on  throe  vrards  in  a  three-floor  building,  to  sloop  peacefully  and  comfort- 
ably.   Up  and  dom  the  stairs  from  first  to  third  floor  and  back  tv;enty  or  thirty 
times  a  night  is  the  usually  accepted  routine.    However,  most  of  the  patients  are 
surprisingly  well  behaved.    A  nucleus  of  tvronty-five  men  probably  includes  most  of 

the  trouble-makers  ^bout  the  time  I  think  my  vrork  is  taken  care  of  for  the  moment 

bedlcun  breaks  loose  somevjhero ..  .perhaps  somo  irate  individual  has  throvm  his  bed-pot, 
by  no  means  -jmpty,  at  some  other  individual,'...  one  fellow  bursts  into  loud  and 
hair-raising  shrieks  everj'  other  night  or  so, ..  .another  p^^.tiont ,..  .seems  to  have  an 
irressistiblo  impulsion  to  indulge  in  public-speaking,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and, 
night ..  .until  some  ni^jhts  ,  in  d^poration,  I  have  taken  hin  to  tho  shov/er  room.... lot 
■.  hLi  sit  there  in  comparative  isolation  and  babble  av/ay  to  the  tiled  vjalls . .  .I've  just 
returned  from  a  sleuthing  expedition  upstairs  to  lecrn  who  has  boon  beating  a  rat-tat- 
tat  on  the  floor  vfith  his  pot,  and  why  From  descriptions  I  have  read,  hospitals 

in  the  Eastern  U.S.  are  far  more  crov/ded  than  this  hospital,  and  conditions  corres- 
pondingly vrarse." 

Tidbits  about  ex-Colovillitcs  now  at  Finchurst ,  H.C. ,  as  guinea  pigs  in  the  atypical 
pneui.nonia  cxporincnt:    George  Ebeling  reading  plays  over  the  infer-room  telephone 
system,  Brian  O'Neil  has  given  up  hope  of  getting  any  bar-bolls  to  use,  or  substi- 
tutes,   "./hich,  quoting  from  a  letter  from  Konry  Ilinitch,  "under  the  circumstances 
shows  commendable  self-restraint  --  :.nd  has  been,  in  common  with  others,  using  tho 
he-vy  vraterpipes  which  cross  the  ceilings.    Tho  real  epic  to  emerge  from  this  situa-  ■ 
tion  is  Brian's  monu^iiantal  labor  in  obtaining  some  extra  coffee  —  at  his  ovm  ex- 
pense of  course,  and  involving  considerable  spiritual  discipline, .. .Over-all  of 
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j^edu'eaday 
September  27 ^  1944 
Camp  Jkntelope 


CF3  37,  ColOTille,  Calif. 


in  preparing      carry  put 
f3C-CI6 ,  as  approved  by  the 


Aa  raost  of  you  are  av«ar'=  ,   •:      Shlladel'pllia:  p^af  i 
the  t^eoEmehdAtlOha  of  ths  Comnittee  cr  thie  Ptefem-. 
CF3  Coxnmittee  on  August  28,  19'i4,  Vesan  early  in  €By\.3^\i'oev  to  investigate  the  poss-  . 
ibility  of  turning  over  Pcvrcllovilla  end  posaibo^'- Oo::hoc-ton  to  Selective  Service, 
The  telegram  Of  September,  5 1944 csking  for  the  r.«ir.ie?J  of  neA  vriip  woQld.  transfer  to 
any.  Friends  Cantp-  in  accordanee  ■     '   "  is  inoye  v  - -  ■  part  ofi  this  '.procedure . 

irt,lj:iillkry  discussions  with  Qelectiye  Sorvice-  itidlcated  that  it  ml^t  be  poas-  . 

to  •andertalcB  the  transfer,  at  least  of  lowellsville ,  in  the  immediate  future, 
,    ■^Tviews  Hevp  p^.  orf  ?  begun  with  all  men-  at  povrellavilla  to  determine  vdiich  of 

,ould  pre         .  .  onain  under  I^ienda  administration  and  vjould- therefore  seek 
transfer  tc         :■  A5SG  camps  and  uiiits,  and  vdiich  of  them  vrould  prefer  to  yemein  at 
Povrallsvlliu  ai.aer  ^,o"P-ir >-nt  ^idministrat ion*  ' 


It  now  appears  that  Selective  Servlca  is  not  anxious  to  undertake  the  additional 
f.-^r-f.iis-tration       Eovrellsville)  vfould  involve  under  the  present  condi- 

er  discxissiori- of  this  matter  , in. '.Tashingt on  is  expected,  the  bea*  .| 
'    •  -   -  r  ^:  ^5llsyill^,:.tO'^3^a%inlstrati^^  is  tmlXiely 


;irmei  of  ■  furisher  de-urelop^'ieiits. 


,'rom  Camp  Directors  Mexao  ,^478 

The  Sxcutive  CoaiiLittee  at  its  last  a&Qtinz  oiTicially  adopted,  a  revised, and 
enlarged  dependancy  program  to  bi;  put  into  effect  November  1st  if  funds  are  av ail* 

;  .    Although  this^  decision  W  laade  on  the  basis  of  a  report  by.  the  Dependency 
Corrjittee,  this  report  had  not  been  discussed  with  soma  members  of  the  staff  or  with 
tria  Finance  Committoe  beforo  it  was  presented  to  the' Executive.  CommittD^ 
problems  are  -involvcid  in  tho.  suggosted  change  of  depondoncy.  policy ,  and  these  must 

v,'0Tk3d  out  before  it  is  realistic:  to  approvo  Such  a  change.    For,  these,  reasons  it 
is  cxt;ra.-noly  unlikely  that  the  revised  program  can  go  into  of foct  November  1st,  Ih 
the. meantime  ,  casoa;' of  need  iJillv  bt|- h^^       as  at^  present. 


_d       oponiug  at  Aa,tolopc  for  ,C3F3, Truck  driver,    Appli oat ion^i  should, 
como  in  -  immediate ly.   ihis  'ia  pm  of  tho  most  important  positions  that  a  man  can, 
take.    It  means  long  hours  of  hard  work,  and  meoting  the  outside  public,  ospecialiy 
v.'hcru  trading  is  done  . :  V/o .  vrill  have  to  make  a  da  ei  si  on  as-  quickly- as.  possible  so. 
tha  hew  drivbr  can  make     coapXa  df  trial  rtms  with  I^jpnie  before  he  leoyos  for 
Orlando. 


Thjrc  is  anotfior  oponing- for  Camp- l!aiatonanca' man. 
fixing  things  wpuld;b^ii.' happy  in  this  job. 


Anyono  with  tho  knack  for 


-UB  3kl 

■  ^  '  WHISPERS 

^  ^  V  TO//  :»-*T-^«„,.        Pq-],  lYie  Spike  Camp8  of 

Wednesday  October  11.  1944  CIS  37 ,  Coloville;  Calif . 

Camp  Antelope  i  i 


LETT3R  TO  THE  C0I1STITU31ICY  Mainnioth  Lakes,  Oct.  5,  1944 

I  thought  I  night  attempt  a  few  coments  on  what  has  happened  in  Philadelphia 
since  August  when  I  was  there.    Most  of  the  developments  have  been  disappointing  to 
say  the  least,  and  it  now  becomes  crystal  clear  that  the  CPS  of  1945  will  differ  in 
no  material  viay  from  the  CIS  that  we  have  now. 

For  a  while  it  looked  as  though  things  vrere  poping.    You  recall  the  urgent  tele- 
gram asking  for  the  names  of  those  who  wanted  to  try  a  new  government  camp  at  Powells- 
ville.   And  Coshocton  was  a  foregone  conclusion  to  become  another  S3  administered 
caiTip.    in  the  first  week  or  two  after  I  returned  to  Mammmoth  it  began  to  look  as 
though  we  weio-   actually  going  to  accomplish  v;hat  the  committee  decided  to  do  i.e. 
close  or  transfer  enough  camps  to  finance  standard  dependancy  allotments  to  the  tune 
of  about  $13,000  per  month. 

Then  things  began  to  happen  in  reverse.    Kosch  vetoed  the  Powellsville  transfer 
at  the  last  minute  saying  that  he  would  take  over  the  administration  of  all  the  ^ 
Friends  camps  or  none:    Paul  Furnaa  approached  the  ColonSl  a  second  time  m  Chicago, 
where  all  the  agencies  were  conferring  on  demobilization,  and  the  answer  was  still 
the  same.    The  Colonel  dropped  a  remark,  .'W.at  about  the  Ilennonites  and  the  Brethren 
if  the  Friends  withdraw  from  some  camps?"    And  when  P.J.F.  carried  this  chance  re- 
mark of  Kosch's  to  Orrie  Ililler  of  the  Ilennonites  in  a  recent  "conversation'  ,  I^iller 
almost  passed  out.    A  lot  of  people  in  Philadelphia  are  also  horrified.    Ken  l,!organ_ 
tiinks  the  obligation  to  the  other  two  peace  churches  is  more  important  than  .th®  "  ■: 
nJed  for  changes  in  the  present  system,  and  if  it  comes  to  a  showdoim  on  that  matter 
there  is  little  chance  that  the  Friends  will  want  to  make 'any  fundamental  changes. 

This  of  course  knocked  in  the  head  any  chance  of  gettin"  the  new  dependfticy 
pro-ram  under  way  as  we  had  planned.    And  a  .complication  irithin  the  AFSC  itself  appea- 
red" to  confuse  matters.    Charlie  IJitcholl's  report  and  recoi:imendations  on  dependfticy 
needs  which  we  (the  committee)  approved  in  August  apparently  hit  Paul  Furnas  and 
Harold  Evans  as  a  complete  surprise,  as  it  had  not  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee  which  controls  the  CPS  purse  strings.    Unfortunately  there  is  not  an 
assignee  representative  on  this  committee  -  just  where  an  interchange  of  information 
and  viev/s  is  most  needed. 

After  the  Executive  Comidittee  had  approved  I/Iitchell's  sucG3Stions,  it  appeared 
that  thTTinanco  Committee  had  different  ideas.    They  favor  throwing  the  problem  m 
t^e  lap  of  the  local  mooting  or  denomination  to  which  a  man  belongs,  giving  aid  from 
-eneral  CPS  fonds  only  where  all  other  avonues  are  closed  or  non-existent.  They 
argue  that  wo  cannot  honestly  use  CPS  contributions  for  dependancy  because  people 
give  for  camp  operation.    The  representatives  are  convinced  that  the  problems  are  by 
no  means  separate. 

The  differences  in  the  open,  those  two  comittees  finally  reached  the  compromise 
that  you  will  find  in  the  current  EIFORIATICK  SUPPIS.31IT .    It  is  much  more  ^^S^/JJ'^^ 
the  one  we  thought  we  had  set  up  a  month  ago  but  supposedly  gives  the  Finance  Comm- 
itteo  a  sounder  basis  on  which  to  raise  funds.    And  it  is  also  aesigned  to  be  moro  . 
satisfactory  to  the  Monnonites,  who  will  ass-ome  one  third  of  the  non-peace  church  de- 
pondancrioad.    You  will  note  that  the  AFSC  hopes  to  be  able  to  r.ise  additional  fund, 
to  cove;  dependancy  needs,  since  reducing  th.  camp  load  seems  out  of  the  question. 
I  hope  they  can  do  it,  but  I  vrondcr.  » 


4li'  iitterastsd 


a  fairly' 


.  ^1 

V/ednesday  November  15,  194-4  H  I  S  P  3  R  S  For  the  Spike  Camps  of 

Camp  Antelope  CPS  37,  Coleville,^  Calif, 

FURLOUGBS:    Many  have  aslved  if  theli?  furloughs  for  December  and  early  p^art  of-»ian- 
.  uary  have  been  OK'd  but  as  yet  there  is  no  ansvirer  since  ive  have  not  received  v;ord 
from  Philadelphia  as  to  the  regulations  pertaining  to  Xraas  furloughs  for  this  year. 
As  soon  as  Antelope  receives  the  v;ord  v;e  v/ill  let  you  knovf  if  your  furlough  is  -OK* 

3HCS  STAtI  AEPLIGATICN3 :    In  the  future  the  man  applying  for  a  shoe  staiap  should 
sign  his  name  (in  ink)  on  the  line  "Signature  Of  Applicant  Or  His  Agent".    The  Ass^:>, 
Director  need  not  sign  the  a^jplication. 

CARSON  VALL2Y:    Sometime  ago  as  a  result  of  conversations  between  Lenny  Sumner  and 
Fred  Dangberg  (vjho  ovms  con  trolling  interest  in  the  corporation  which  hold  approx. 
7000  acres  of  tilleable  land  spreading  South,  East,  and  Korth  from  Ilinden  to  the 
hills),  Fred  Dangberg  conducted  a  tour  of  the  holdings  for  Lenny  and  Charlie  Sanders. 
The  interest  in  the  tour  v;as  prir-*rily . to  find  v/hat  post-CrS  opportunities  existed 
ill  this  region  for  potent ial-ft-rmer  CPS  men.    It  resulted  in  no  concrete  promises  of 
opportunity  in  the  nature  of  independent -farmer  existence  ,  or  group-family  coloniza- 
tion of  the  land.    It  did  resiilt  in  a  favorable  response  to  the  idea  of  such,  if  CIS 
..len  first  vrorked  into  the  present  system  of  corporation-farming,  as  either  farmlianus 
or  foreman,  and  vrorking  with  the  o'/mers  of  the  land  in  eventually  r/orking  out  arrange 
.lents  mutually  beneficial  (Dangberg  s-tated:  "I»m  getting  old  and  v/on't  be  able  to  run 
the  production  of  this  land  forever,  and  making  this  land  ever-more  productive  is  ray 
biggest  desire.    The  idea  of  eventual-colonization  of  the  land  somev/hat  appeals  to 
-le,  if  it  insures  keeping  the  land  in  good  production.").    The  prevailing  vrage  scale 
runs  about  as  follows:  for  the  forerjen:  ^135.00  per  month,  plus  living  q.uarters  (also 
vegs.  and  milk  supplied);  for  the  farm-hands:  ^4*00  per  day,  plus  three  squares  and 
a  bunk  in  the  barraclcs ,    normally,  the  number  of  men  on  the  Danberg  payroll  is  about 
70,     (It  is  much  less  than  that  novr,  and  it  is  hard  to  estimate  hov/  permanent  an  in- 
terest Dangberg  has  in  CPS  men,  vfhether  it  is  aaifliyto  fill  the  labor  gap  the  quick- 
est way,  or  v/hether  good  permanent    arrangements  can  be  evolved,) 
All  of  the  land  is  irrigated,  the  vjater  coming  fro;;i  the  Carson  River  and  from  two 
reservoirs  up  in  the  Sierra-lTovada  Range,  v;hich  also  irrigate  the  other  tv;o-thirds  of 
the  valley.    About  1000  acres  of  the  Dangberg  holdings  are  nov;  pasture  land  due  to 
shortage  of  help.    The  rest  aro  mainly  in  alfalfa  or  clover,  with ■some  acreage  in 
oats,  barley,  vdnter  v;hcat,  and  potatoes,  'The  ranch  has  about  10,000  sheep,  1500 
head  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  200  pigs,  —  It  is  ostiriated  that  when  new  reservoirs 
are  built  in .thG^Siarra-lIeyadas ,  10,000  acres  more  of  land  v/ill  be  under  cultivation 
in  the  Carson  Valley, 

As  far  as  jobs " ate ' cOndornod;  Dangberg  is  very  desirous  of  CPS  menuorking  for  him 
^rtien  released  froii  CPS. 

ARE  YCU  IIJT3RESTED  H'  RURAL  LIFE?    '/hethor  you  ato  intorastod  in  colonization,  just 
buying  a  farm  to  opjrate  as  a  full-time  business,  buying  a  small  farm  and  renting 
additional  land  to  meet  one's  needs,  or  depending  on  incomo ' f rom  part-oarnings  off 
the  farm,  or  renting  a  farm  either  on  a  share  or  cash  basis,  a  nevr  research  bulletin 
compiled  b^'-  the  ITSBRO  is  a  good  aid  to  thinking.     (The  bulletin    includes  Sections 
on  Criteria  for  Buying  a  Farm,  Business  Opportmiitios  in  Rui'al  Areas,  and  a  List  of 
Agenci3S  to  Assist  lion  in  Rural  Rosottlemont  (and  what  specific  aids  they  x/ill  give). 
It  dacribes  various  opportunities  for  rural  resettlement,  i;icluding  Govt,  Reclamation 
Projects  and  Areas  outsido  U.S.,  (chiefly  Alaska) ,    An  instando  of  the  first  is  the 
Columbia  Basin  Project  vjhich  is  expected  to  transform  about  2,000,000  acrcis  of  dry 
land  "into  a  v;g  11 -watered,  co;  ipactly-scttlod  and  highly  productive  region".  About 
Alaska,  it  describes  those  areas  similar  in  climate  to  the  Northeastern  U.S,  (cli- 
mate only  gets  doim.  to  25  in  the  v/intor)  ,  such  as  South  ..astern  Alaska,  The  Konai.' 
poninsula.  The  I.Iatanuska  Valley,  —  Anyone  interested  in  reading  the  bulletin  drop 
Giias.  S.  a  line. 


Friday,  December  15  IJ  H  I  3  F  E  R  3  |  -9  For  Gamp  Antelope  and  the 

^|,  1944  '  I  3pik»  Camps  of  CPS  37, 

Camp  Antelope  ' '  o       ^  Coleville,  California 

CKRI3TI1A5  FITRX^OUGHS:  This  year  Selective  Service  has  ruled  that  there  shall  be  a 
ten  per  cent  furlough  quota  in  CPS  units  betvreen  December  12,  1944  and  January  10, 
1945  —  that  means  fourteen  men  for  CPS  37.    During  this  period  no  man  may  take  more 
than  fourteen  days  of  furlough,  and  no  furlough  may  begin  or  end  on  December  23,  24, 
25,  26,  and  December  29,  30,  31,  January  1,  2.    This  restriction  applies  to  all  men 
regardless  of  the  type  of  transportation  {public  or  private)  vrtiich  they  intend  to 
use.    ♦*>i<****--K**>i<>;-i<*>K^r tpjiQ  quota  for  Christmas  furloughs,  December  22-27,  is 
already  full;  but  it  is  still  possible  for  men  to  apply  for  furloughs  beginning  on 
December  28  and  running  over  l!ew  Year's.    Such  furloughs,  however,  must  be  at  least 
seven  days  long  in  order  to  include  all  the  days  on  which  travel  hns  been  banned. 
Likev;lse ,  if  anyone  is  still  interested,  it  ia  possible  to  apply  for  a  furlough  be- 
fore Christmas  provided  it  ends  not  later  than  December  21, 

FURLGUGEIS  HI  GIi!lISR.-JL;  perhaps  the  news  has  not  gotten  around  that  v/e  have  been  given 
a  25  per  Cent  quota  for  furloughs  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  to  make  up  for  the  fur- 
lough restrictions  that  apply  during  fire  Season,  loGCiufi*  Ruby  Fence  project,  etc. 

CHRI3TI.ItiJ3  AT  ^'JflBLOPB;    There  are  a  number  of  things  cooking  for  Christmas  vreek  in 
ii..telope.    Thursday  evenings  have  turned  into  ice  cream  socials  here  (plenty  of  ice 
cream,  plus  root  beer  and  cookies,  for  20^)  to  v/hioh  v;ill  be  added  on  the  Thursday 
before  Christmas  singing  of  Christmas  carols  and  a  reeding  of  Dickon's  Christmas 
Carol,    Or:  Sc^turday  evening,  December  23,  vre  will  have  a  movie,  Oarnival  of  Flanders 
described  by  someone  vAio  has  sean  it  as  a  very  good  French  farce  (-.ith  English 
titles).    On  Sunday  morning,  Ducember  24,  there  vri.ll  be  a  O^.ristmr.s  Ghcpel  Service; 
on  Sunday  cfternoon,  a  playing, of  the  Measlch  on  the  cfjnp  electric  victrola.  Record; 
for  the  Messiah  '.re  being  given  to  the  crjap  by  the  Southern  California  Sorvico 
committee.    On  Sunday  evening,  Christmr.3  Eve,  we  v;ill  h-.ve  c.  Ohristmr.s  party,  gifts, 
singing,  food,  otc.    Christmas  day  includes  Ohristmr.s  Dinner  in  the  afternoon,  very 
likely  moro  recorded  music,  rjid  a  group  cntortalnnont  in  the  evening.    A  movie, 
"Life  Begins  r.t  8:30"  (l.Ionty  V/ooloy  raid  Ida  Lupino)  h'.s  been  scheduled  for  the  day 
ofter  Christmr.3.    Last  year  come  men  v/ont  skiing  on  Christmas  Day  —  this  yerr  ??? 

VISITORS ;  Katharine  '.Haitoside  Taylor  arid  her  daughter,  Mary  Clarkson,  I.Iildrcd  Jonos, 
Francos  Nooly,   uid  possibly  Kit  Llather  are  oxpoctod  to  bo  in -o  jnp  for  Christmas. 

CCI.IPIG  5V5I3TS;    "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel"  v/lll  lighten  up  Nov/  Yo-.r's  Eve  for  men  vdio 
are  in  .'Uitclope  at  that  time;  and  "Crime  and  Punishment"  vrill  be  shovm  around 
January  13,  1945. 

RECMT  ELECTIONS :'  It  is  old  ne-;s  novi  that  Brian  O-Hoil  \r.s  oloetcd  7ork  Jerk  to 
succeed  D  .rv;in  Solomon  v;ho,  though  elected,  never  r  ctually  took  over  the  position 
due  to  an  opportunity  $o  c  .rry  on  his  cxpcrimo.atal  vrorl:  in  Ililford,  UtrJi,  through 
the  winter;  and  iTorman  Rich  \;as  cloctod  Eduction  .1  Secretary  to  succeed  Dexter 
llacBride  v;ho  rjaigiied  -.ft^.r  oervi.ng  in  thrt  poaition  for  a  little  more  than  one  year 
Ted  Adrjas,  Hugh  H-^Jomond,  3t-iiloy  Jackdon,  and  Ilim  Crjod  r.ou  compose  the  V/ork  Commit- 
tee.   Tod  Adrins  ,  incidentally,  \:ho  h  .s  booh  iix  CPS  37  so  long  thrt  only  H".llo:;oll 
can  roucnber,  vas  the'  firpt'  ".-.'or]:  Jerk  that  .Utclope  ever  had.    Irving  G'-.rrison, 
Corny  oteelink,  and  Jic'.  Dyer  v^ro  elected  to' tlie  CkJn-ral  Service  Fund  Committee,  and 
•    1:111  admlnistar  it  \;lth  the  help  of  "./ickjs  (\;'.rjhou3cnr.n    rj-.d  Llather  (bookkeeper) 
y;ho  are  ex  officio  membera  of  that  cooaittee.    Carl  ilcirinney,  Claude  Lc\;i3 ,  Al  Jones 
and  Alex  Reed   .re  now  the  P  .rsorael  Coiimittee,  irarking  wl  bh  Charles  3r.:ader3 ,  the 
Personnel  Secretary,  :uid  i/ith  Er.ieraon  Darnell  during  o..nders  absence  from  c-jiip.  It 
Is  \/orth  noting  th  .t  these  clcctlor.s  aroused  mere  interest  th".n  has  been  shovrn  in 
elections  for  a  long  time.    ^Auut  two  thitds  of  the  men  in  c  .tap  voted 

TRAIISFERS 1  To  balance  the  floclc  of  men  who  have  transferred  out  of  hero  in  the  past 
month,  v;e  are  currently  expjcting  a  croup  of  men  from  Poire llsville  to  arriVc  just 
h.-ifn-rn  nhriatmr.a. 
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In  the  adrainistration  of  CPS  Canps  the  ror<;"t  Service  has 
a  definite  responsibility  to  oive  assignees  a  scunJ  urider3t:iiiding 
of  the  nation's  forestry  probl^iris  and  of  the  social  and  econc:.)ic 
objectives  inhorout  in  Forest  Service  '-:ork  prOt-Tfiris .  Itiesa 
assisn;;es  are  younj  raan  froGi  all  v;allcs  of  life;  they  are,  oii  the 
averG:,e,  r.ieu  of  i.iore  than  average  Intel]  i'^:3nce ;  niid  they  .-ihouj.d 
carry  a\.'ay  v.'ith  then  a:i  appreciation  of  vHint  roro&try  r-aans  md 
in  Vv'hat  i/ay  the  uorlc  they  are  doing  contributes  to  national 
objectives  in  conr:erv^tion  and  public  \;elfare.  This  requires 
that  we  provide  able  supervision,  program  oficntet ion,  and  train- 
ing in  the' v;ork  x.'hich  they    are  called  upon  to  do. 

-    For act  Service  CF3  Handbook 
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LIBERALS"  AND  CONSCRIPTION 


THE  plan  for  a  peacetime  draft,  we  are  told, 
will  be  pressed  early  In  this  session  of 
Congress,  and,  according  to  the  United  State* 
Newa  for  Dec.  1,  "It  will  have  behind  It  the 
full  weight  of  many  forces,  from  the  White 
House  down." 

Paciflsts  are  familiar  with  the  rhetoric  ad- 
vocating military  training:  Military  might 
will  be  needed  to  enforce  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  agreement;  a  year  of  service  will  en- 
able the  government  to  improve  the  health 
of  our  underprivileged  youth  and  stiffen  the 
spines  of  the  self-indulgent  and  flabby;  con- 
scription will  be  a  democratizing  Influence, 
bringing  rich  and  poor  together  on  equal 
terms. 

The  counter  arguments  are  equally  famil- 
iar: A  large  force  will  not  be  needed,  tor 
Germany  and  Japan  will  be  impotent  for 
years;  why,  then,  militarize  American  youth? 
There  are  far  better  ways  than  military 
*>-ainlng  to  Improve  the  national  health;  on 
8,  experts  agree.  Military  training  is 
^e  opposite  of  democratization,  being  rather 
a  long  step  on  the  road  to  Fascism.  Finally, 
a  large  conscript  army  and  navy  will  loom  as 
a  threat  to  all  other  nations,  preventing  de- 
velopment of  the  International  confidence 
necessary  to  an  enduring  peace. 

European  Patterns 

Analysis  of  peacetime  conscription  at  an- 
other level  is  presented  by  John  T.  Flynn 
in  As  We  Go  Marching  (pp.  98-108,  203-212). 
The  pattern  is  fairly  simple.  Conscription  is 
a  short-term  solution  of  the  unemployment 
problem.  Military  conscription  is  conceived 
by  political  opportunists  as  a  gigantic  WPA 
project  which,  while  fabulously  expensive.  Is 
the  only  large-scale  government  spending 
that  conservative  and  reactionary  interests 
will  support.  Military  conscription  is  a  non- 
competitive enterprise  and  a  large  portion  of 
Its  cost  in  taxes  will  be  returned  to  private 
Industry  in  the  form  of  government  pur- 
chases of  arms  and  equipment.  This  pleases 
the  industrialists,  while  the  militarism 
pleases  the  imperialists.  Meanwhile,  the  job- 


less millions  will  hardly  object  to  a  project 
that  reduces  their  number.  Improving  their 
chances  to  find  work. 

Thus,  besides  the  superficial  plausibility 
of  the  popular  arguments  for  peacetime 
military  conscription,  there  are  these  prac- 
tical considerations  which  underpin  the  con- 
tentions of  "realists,"  who  are — in  Burn- 
ham's  meaning— the  ruling  Machiavellians 
of  our  time. 

Groups  Opposing  Contcription 

This  alignment  of  "many  forces"  in  sup- 
port of  military  training  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  opposition  to  those  whose 
objections  are  based  entirely  on  principle 
and  on  long-range  considerations — never  a 
numerous  body.  Reports  from  Washington 
indicate  that  the  bulk  of  the  opposition  has 
come  from  ministers,  educators  and  labor 
groups.  Clergymen  are  against  the  measure 
on  various  grounds — they  oppose  war,  mili- 
tarism and  barracks-room  morality.  Edu- 
cators who  feel  their  responsibility  to  the 
youth  of  coming  generations  protest  as 
teachers  and  as  conservators  of  democratic 
Idealism.  Labor  organizations  see  the  clear 
fascist  implications  for  their  future  in  the 
bill.  Pacifist  opposition  as  such,  unless  it  is 
overwhelming,  will  be  discounted.  Realizing 
this,  most  pacifists  phrase  their  expressions 
in  terms  of  the  foregoing  objections. 

We  hear  the  objections  of  these  groups, 
and  a  few  others,  but  where  is  the  voice  of 
liberal,  anti-militarist  America?  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  a  large  number  of  men  of 
allegedly  liberal  convictions  are  either  sup- 
porting or  falling  to  oppose  military  training. 
Some  of  the  war  liberals  who  submit  to  the 
illiberal  logic  of  conscription  doubtless  feel 
qualms,  but  the  traditional  arguments 
against  it  are  weakened  by  two  important 
considerations. 

First,  the  great  majority  of  liberals  sup- 
ported the  steps  which  led  us  into  war.  It 
is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  Justify  par- 
ticipation in  this  war,  to  ignore  or  minimize 

(Turn  to  Paxe  2) 
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PATRIOTISM   AND  EGO 


IT  was  probably  a  Virginian  who  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  thought  his  country  was 
the  finest  country  in  the  world,  his  state  the 
finest  state  in  the  country,  his  county  the 
finest  county  in  the  state,  and  his  town  the 
finest  town  in  the  county.  And  it  was  prob- 
ably a  perverse  Yankee  who  continued  where 
the  Virginian  left  off,  "Yes,  and  your  neigh- 
borhood is  the  finest  neighborhood  in  town, 
your  family  is  the  finest  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  you're  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
clan." 

Whoever  he  was,  he  had  hit  the  core  of 
the  patriotic  spirit.  When  the  patriot  says, 
"My  country,  right  or  wrong,"  it  is  my 
country,  not  my  country,  that  is  significant. 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  his  native  land 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  as  De- 
catur's slogan  clearly  indicated.  It  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  native,  and  to  him,  that  is  im- 
portant. By  virtue  of  geographical  accident 
rte  was  born  there,  and  therefore  that  country 
'  is  hot  stuff.  Had  he  been  born  elsewhere,  he 
would  have  had  another  loyalty. 

Th«  Inner  Conflict 

Patriotism  is  thus  the  expanded  Ego.  It 
can  be  defined  in  terms  of  concentric  circles, 
representing  locality,  state,  nation,  and  the 
world.  The  intensity  of  fervor  diminishes 
as  the  radius  lengthens,  and  increases  as  Ego 
is  approached. 

The  patriotic  identification  of  the  state 
with  the  Ego  is  far  from  accidental.  Our 
modem  society,  practicing  the  ethic  of  Mam- 
mon and  professing  the  ethic  of  Jesus,  ob- 
viously has  a  schizophrenic  streak.  A  society 
which  forces  men  to  operate  on  the  level  of 
self-interest,  or  ruthlessness,  of  greed  for 
power,  develops  inner  conflicts  when  it  also 
forces  them  to  present  the  appearance  of 
humility,  altruism,  and  self-sacrifice.  Our 
society  is  aggressive,  greedy,  ruthless,  power- 
centered,  and  impersonal.  Confront  this  fact 
with  the  humanitarian  ethic  and  we  have  a 
race  of  men  who  are  constantly  forced  to 
appear  other  than  they  are.  This  conflict 


must  be  marked  in  the  economically  success- 
ful person,  who  has  developed  to  a  high  de- 
gree what  Veblen  called  the  "predatory 
instinct."  But  for  the  unsuccessful,  to  the 
burden  of  having  to  behave  like  human  be- 
ings in  a  competitive  society  whose  essence 
is  inhumanity,  is  added  the  frustration  of 
economic  failure. 

imotional  Reloate 

Patriotism  furnishes  an  outlet.  The  state, 
with  which  the  individual  identifies  himself 
as  a  patriot,  can  do  and  profess  openly  all 
those  things  which  the  individual  cannot  do 
and  profess  openly  and  remain  in  polite  so- 
ciety and  the  Christian  community.  The 
state  becomes  the  embodiment  of  all  those 
unsocial  traits  which  organized  society  re- 
presses in  the  individual. 

The  state  is  vain,  greedy,  above  law,  ruth- 
less, and  utterly  indifferent  to  any  interest 
save  its  own.  The  individual,  who  cannot  be 
above  law,  can  identity  himself  with  a  state 
which  Is  above  law.  The  Individual,  who  is 
forced  to  be  humble,  can  identify  himself 
with  a  state  which  Is  utterly  arrogant.  The 
individual,  who  must  be  considerate,  can 
identify  himself  with  a  state  which  is  utterly 
greedy  and  ruthless.  The  individual,  who  is 
a  failure,  can  identify  himself  with  the  state, 
"which  has  never  lost  a  war."  And  when  the 
state  behaves  with  the  irresponsible  brag- 
gadocio of  a  self-centered  adolescent,  it  is 
really  he  who  is  so  behaving. 

If  modern  society  produces  repression  of 
those  urges  which  are  not  socially  permitted, 
it  also  creates,  by  the  same  process,  guilt.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  successful  person  Is 
repressed  by  the  economic  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  act  like  a  rapacious  egoist  and  main- 
tain simultaneously  the  front  of  a  Christian 
gentleman,  he  also  feels  guilty  about  it.  Par- 
ticularly if  the  process  of  successful  living 
involves  him  in  the  mass  debasehient  of 
destruction  of  other  people  of  his  own  or 
other  nations,  he  feels  guilty.   The  unsuc- 

(Turn  to  Pace  4) 
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THE   LESSON   OF  YEARS 


IT  must  be  deeply  disappointing— If  not  dis- 
turbing—to the  original  sponsors  of  Civilian 
Public  Service  to  realize  that  the  tide  of 
pacifist  approval  of  the  program  Is  running 
out,  and  that  a  strong  current  of  criticism, 
both  pacifist  and  non-pacifist,  is  coming  in. 

CPS  began  with  the  radiant  hope  of  be- 
coming the  practical  embodiment  of  the 
pacifist  alternative  to  war.  Today  it  is  evl- 
•  dent  that  CPS  will  end— if  it  ever  does  end- 
as  an  inglorious  example  of  a  federal  pro- 
gram of  forced,  unpaid  labor.  Quite  possibly, 
it  will  be  a  precedent  for  more  of  the  same. 

CPS  began  with  heraldings  of  voluntary 
poverty,  of  sacrifice,  and  devoted  labors  for 
a  cause.  It  continues  by  marking  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  men  with  years  of  Involun- 
'ary  paupery,  of  enforced  neglect  of  loved 

jpendents,  and  with  the  wearing  strain  of 
'>^eHberate  and  calculated  injustice. 

CPS  began  with  a  dream  of  renewed  moral 
Inspiration.  It  was  to  become  the  seed-bed 
of  religious  enterprise,  the  nursery  of  cre- 
ative pioneers.  It  is  ending  with  widespread 
disaffection  of  men  from  the  religious  leader- 
ship that  has  clung  so  tenaciously  .to  the 
CPS  pattern,  or  at  least,  with  their  serious 
disillusionment,  and  a  profound  uneasiness 
among  nearly  everyone  concerned. 

Centeianc*  Panalised 

Critics  of  the  CPS  program  maintain  that 
some  pacifists  made  a  bad  mistake  in  help- 
ing the  Government  to  evade  its  responsibil- 
ity to  conscientious  objectors.  That  was  not 
the  intention  of  those  pacifists,  but  that  has 
been  the  result  of  what  they  did.  Conscience 
is  not  recognized  In  the  United  States  as  it 
Is  m  England  or  in  Canada.  Here  conscience 
la  admitted  in  legislative  phrase  and  pun- 
ished in  administrative  practice. 

Jullen  Cornell,  counsel  to  the  National 
Committee  on  Conscientious  Objectors  of  the 
ACLTJ,  has  said  in  a  John  Day  pamphlet, 
that,  judging  from  the  rulings  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  c.o.'s  are  to  be  regarded  as  "a 


species  of  slave  whose  labor  belongs  to  the 
State."  Speaking  of  the  participation  of 
Friends  in  this  program,  Mr.  Cornell, 
himself  a  Quaker,  wrote  elsewhere:  "We 
have  accepted  means  which  we  recognize  to 
be  evil  in  order  to  accomplish  ends  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  attained." 

Norman  Thomas,  whose  judgment  is  re- 
spected by  all  thoughtful  Americans,  has 
written  that  this  country,  in  permitting  the 
establishment  of  the  CPS  program,  has  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  in  the  United  States  "a 
system  of  administrative  punishment  of 
political  prisoners."  He  adds:  "Continuous 
delay  In  dealing  with  this  situation  can  only 
mean  acquiescence  in  the  development  In 
this  country  of  the  same  sort  of  administra- 
tive law-making  as  characterizes  the  totali- 
tarian countries." 

Oppetitien  from  Labor 

More  recently,  the  Workers  Defense 
League  expressed  its  position  through  Aron 
Gilmartln,  national  chairman.  Alert  to  the 
implications  of  the  CPS  program  for  the 
future  of  free  labor,  the  Rev.  Gilmartln  has 
called  for  the  complete  abolition  of  CPS. 
The  support  of  labor  leaders  Is  being  sought 
in  this  appeal,  which  may  be  carried  directly 
to  the  President. 

A  number  of  religious  bodies  have  record- 
ed tacit  disapproval  of  the  CPS  program  by 
resolutions  favoring  pay  and  dependency 
allotments  for  c.o.'s.  Inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
gram was  begun  with  a  disavowal  of  pay, 
these  resolutions  are  a  criticism  of  CPS. 

Last  month,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcili- 
ation, after  polling  Its  draft-age  members, 
withdrew  from  the  National  Service  Board 
for  Religious  Objectors  as  a  voting  partici- 
pant. From  now  on  the  FOR  will  have  only 
a  consultative  relationship  with  the  NSBRO. 
This  move  was  intended  to  sever  the  connec- 
tion of  the  FOR  with  any  "agreements  with 
Selective  Service  pertaining  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  conscription."  The  action  followed 

(Turn  to  Page  3) 
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THE   PRICE   OF  FREEDOM 


IN  1900  the  industrial  revolution  wai  Just 
making  Itself  felt  In  the  sprawling  domain 
of  Czarlst  Russia.  Russia  was  the  last  of  the 
great  European  nations  to  Introduce  the  ma- 
chine and  the  large-scale  factory.  With 
government  support  and  foreign  experts  and 
capital,  the  feudal  territories  of  the  Czar  be- 
gan the  process  that  had  taken  Europe  over 
a  hundred  years  of  painful  readjustment— 
and  which  still  lies  at  the  root  of  the  social 
unrest  and  war  of  our  time. 

Feasant  serfs  were  made  Into  factory 

workers.  They  were  brought  Into  the  cities, 
Into  the  factories  where  they  could  see  what 
their  strength  was.  Before  they  had  been 
dirt.  They  had  been  born  to  labor  that  the 
landlord  might  stuff  himself  on  their  fruit. 
But  now  they  were  brought  together  where 
they  could  see  what  was  going  on.  They  saw 
that  without  their  labor,  the  landlord  and 
'he  aristocrat— yes,  even  the  Czar  himself — 
ere  nothing.  They,  the  workers,  were  dirt. 
-Yes,  but  enough  dirt  together  makes  a 
mountain. 

Mtaning  of  S«lf-Oovernm«n» 

And  they  learned  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  people  ran  their  own  governments. 
They  learned  what  parliament  and  congress 
and  legislature  meant.  Self-government 
meant  the  end  of  Ignorance,  the  end  of  mlll- 
tary-church-landlord  domination.  It  meant 
the  end  of  secret  police  and  Siberian  exile. 

The  workers  began  to  ask  for  these  things, 
they  sent  petitions  to  the  Czar  asking  if 
they  might  have  a  Duma— a  legislature  of 
their  own  to  pass  the  laws  of  the  land.  They 
sent  delegates  to  see  the  Czar  and  the  other 
officials.  They  began  to  hold  meetings  and 
organize  political  parties.  Some  of  them  re- 
sorted to  terrorism  and  bomb-throwing  to 
get  what  they  wanted. 

At  first  the  Czar  refused  to  hear  their  peti- 
tions. He  refused  to  see  their  delegates.  He 
sent  police  out  to  spy  on  their  meetings  and 
coasack  raiders  came  to  break  them  up.  But 
the  workers  kept  organizing,  kept  holding 


This  article  is  eighth  in  a  series  entitled, 
"Pacifism  for  Other  People,"  iuned  in  mimeo- 
graph form  by  Dan  Snits,  CPS  No.  42,  Wells- 
ton,  Mich.  Based  on  material  fonnd  in  the 
Encyctoptdia  Britannica  ("Russia,"  11th  ed.), 
"The  Price  of  Freedom"  illustrates  the  sug- 
gestive use  for  Pacifism  of  easily  verified  facts. 
The  entire  series  may  later  be  printed  as  leaf- 
lets by  a  pacifist  group. 

meetings,  kept  sending  petitions.  There 
were  too  many  for  the  Czar  to  Ignore  en- 
tirely, so  on  Feb.  4,  1905,  he  issued  an  im- 
perial order  promising  a  council  of  elected 
representatives  to  "aid  in  the  preparation 
and  examination  of  legislative  proposals."  A 
commission  of  Inquiry  was  set  up  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  get  the  promise  into  effect. 

On  Aug.  6,  the  new  law  was  issued,  setting 
up  the  Imperial  Duma.  But  when  the  people 
examined  the  law  they  found  they  had  been 
cheated.  The  Duma  had  authority  only  to 
"examine"  proposals  before  they  were  acted 
upon  by  the  Czar  and  his  ministers.  Only  the 
Czar  could  make  them  into  law.  Further-, 
more,  the  Duma  could  be  disbanded  or  sus- : 
pended  at  any  time. 

This  was  not  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment that  the  Russian  workers  wanted.  This 
farcical  govenment  did  not  mean  free 
speech,  education;  it  made  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  order  under  a  little  dif- 
ferent decoration. 

If  they  couldn't  get  what  they  wanted  by 
petitions,  delegation  and  bomb-throwing, 
there  were  other  ways.  They  had  no  arms, 
but  they  didn't  need  guns  and  ammunition. 
They  had  seen  where  their  real  power  was. 
In  September,  1905.  they  called  a  general 
strike,  "For  days  the  whole  mechanism  of 
civilized  existence  in  Russia  was  at  a  stand- 
still, all  Intercourse  with  the  outside  world 
cut  oft."  The  Czar  held  out  as  long  as  he 
could.  But  on  the  17th  of  October,  1906,  he 
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SCAPEGOATS  AND  PRISONS 


THE  desire  to  inflate  our  egos  by  making 
some  one  else  ttie  scapegoat  for  our  own 
sliortcomings  is  apparently  one  ot  the  deep- 
est human  urges.  Men  desire  fame  and  pub- 
licity for  themselves,  but  we  soon  find  that 
the  world  relegates  99%  of  us  to  obscure 
anonymity.  Our  plans  for  a  happier  future 
life  seldom  emerge  from  the  dream  stage. 
We  are  denied  psychological  and  economic 
security  by  forces  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, so  we  make  up  an  "explanation" 
simple  enough  for  our  comprehension:  a  few 
evil  men  are  all  that  stand  between  us  and 
happiness.  Thus  we  avoid  facing  the  reality 
of  our  own  mistakes  and  inadequacies,  re- 
fuse to  admit  our  responsibility,  and  over- 
simplify the  ills  of  the  world  by  narrowing 
to  a  few  the  blame  that  lies  on  all  men  in- 
cluding ourselves. 

"Fixing  Guill" 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  this 
temptation  to  scapegoat.  It  enslaves  UB  to 
ignorance  when  only  a  search  for  truth  and 
understanding  can  result  in  constructive  ac- 
tion. AH  our  pent-up  frustrations  and  bitter- 
ness pour  out  in  streams  of  hate  and  abuse 
which  fall  on  the  luckless  scapegoats  of  our 
own  invention:  we  name  "axis  war  crimin- 
als" as  if  they  were  the  only  ones  guilty  of 
atrocities,  gain  an  imagined  superiority  for 
ourselves  by  yelling  "nigger,"  damn  the 
capitalists  when  depressions  come,  blame 
war  on  munition  makers,  and  always  find 
the  other  partner  99%  wrong  in  family  dis- 
putes. So  effectively  does  this  process  paint 
over  our  own  guilt  that  even  if  scapegoating 
doesn't  always  leave  a  feeling  of  complete 
purity,  we  can  at  least  enjoy  the  exhilara- 
tion ot  righteous  indignation. 

Pacifists  and  liberals  are  not  victims  ot 
these  delusions  as  often  as  the  average  run 
of  people.  They  recognize  that  war's  causes 
are  more  complicated  than  the  fiendishness 
of  Hirohlto,  that  fascism  is  not  cured  by 
killing  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  their  henchmen. 
They  see  that  race  prejudice  is  in  reality 


economic  g^reed  and  the  pleasant  but  costly 
illusion  of  raising  oneself  by  pushing  some 
one  else  down.  But  we  are  not  free  of  delu- 
sion. Thus  many  pacifists  play  around  with 
the  dangerous  oversimplification  that 
"Roosevelt  got  us  into  the  war,"  and  some 
staunch  conscientious  objectors  seriously 
discuss  "the  problem  of  the  Jews." 

The  way  we  treat  criminals  in  our  courts 
and  prisons  can  serve  as  an  illustration  ot 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  deflected  from  one's 
coarse  when  a  scapegoat  appears  on  the 
horizon.  Ever  since  Murphy  and  Taylor  first 
went  on  their  hunger  strike  at  Danbury,  the 
left  wing  of  the  pacifist  movement  has  been 
lashing  at  the  government  and  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  officials  concerned.  That  Murphy 
and  Taylor  have  been  cruelly  mistreated,  aa 
have  many  other  less  publicized  c.o.'s,  ia 
not  denied.  Such  planned  cruelty  is  at  the 
core  of  the  prison  system,  but  the  way  some 
pacifists  have  approached  the  problem  is  not 
calculated  to  make  much  change.  Prison  of- 
ficials have  been  denounced  and  the  impres- 
sion left  by  some  pacifist  comment  in  these 
cases  is  that  James  V.  Bennett  and  his  team 
of  scoundrels  are  all  that  stand  between  us 
and  widespread  "reform." 

Not  Solutieni 

"Write  to  the  wardens,  put  pressure  on 
Biddle,  turn  the  heat  on  Bennett" — these  ap- 
pear to  be  the  recommended  courses  of  ac- 
tion. That  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  should  become  the  scape- 
goat of  our  anger  and  frustration  is  natural 
enough,  but  it  is  all  the  more  regrettable 
when  one  realizes  that  freeing  Murphy  and 
Taylor  or  ousting  Bennett  would  probably 
accomplish  Just  exactly  nothing  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  crime  and  pun- 
ishment. Indeed,  it  would  probably  have  the 
effect  of  deluding  us  into  thinking  that  we 
had  done  something.  There  are  at  least  1000 
cases  of  injustice  as  fiagrant  as  that  of  Mur- 
phy and  Taylor  in  American  prisons,  and  the 
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'BEHOLD  TROU  BLE" 


THE  advance  notices  and  blurbs  tor  Gran- 
ville Hicks'  new  novel,  Behold  Trouble,  were 
disturbing.  They  represented  Hicks  as  por- 
traying a  conscientious  objector  who  be- 
trayed his  cause;  one  who,  when  he  thought 
mistakenly  that  the  FBI  had  set  out  to  In- 
vestigate him,  went  violent — not  berserk,  buf 
with  cool  reason — first  shooting  an  Innocent 
girl  in  the  shoulder,  then  fleeing  to  a  moun- 
tain hideout,  there  to  have  it  out  in  a  pitched 
gun  battle  with  state  troopers.  The  book 
seemed  an  underhanded  attempt  to  discredit 
the  entire  pacifist  movement,  dealing  a  blow 
that  hit  decidedly  below  the  belt,  portraying 
a  fictitious  character  who  uses  his  pacifism 
to  justify  his  killing  of  Innocent  neighbors, 
and  thus  impugning  the  motives  of  every  c.o. 

Character  Not  Typical 

But  Hicks'  protagonist,  Pierre  Mason,  Is 
not  a  typical  c.o.  Hicks  has  the  decency  to 
^olnt  out  emphatically  that  he  is  not  and 
troduces  several  other  more  nearly  typical 
■pacifists  as  minor  characters  to  contrast  with 
Pierre.  No,  Pierre  is  a  lonely,  brooding  soul 
much  akin  to  his  namesake  In  Melville's 
novel.  He  carries  a  chip  on  his  shoulder. 
The  world  has  dealt  him  some  hard  blows 
and  he  resents  It.  Although  he  can  speak 
brilliantly  of  the  positive  side  of  pacifism, 
his  own  personal  approach  Is  almost  purely 
negative.  He  is  not  a  typical  conscientious 
objector,  yet  in  the  wanderings  of  his  tor- 
tured mind  all  pacifists  will  recognize  at 
least  the  traces  of  a  familiar  pattern.  Many 
of  his  thoughts  are  theirs,  and  not  a  few 
of  his  actions.  Above  all,  the  surface  por- 
trait is  unmistakably  familiar.  Pierre  Is  a 
young  Intellectual  who  likes  "long-hair" 
music  and  art,  worries  about  sex,  discusses 
philosophy,  quotes  Thoreau  lovingly,  de- 
lights in  old  and  comfortable  clothes.  On 
those  scores  one  could  easily  find  a  half- 
dozen  like  him  In  any  CPS  unit  in  the  coun- 
try. Only  beneath  the  surface  is  there  an 
aberration  from  type.  Although  there  are 
undoubtedly  a  few  whose  pacifism  is  es- 
sentially an  embittered  revolt  against  soc- 


iety, by  far  the  great  majority  have  none 
of  Pierre's  resentment  of  his  fellow  man. 

It  is  love  and  trust,  not  hatred  of  man- 
kind, that  has  bred  pacifists.  I  have  lived 
with,  worked  and  talked  with  hundreds  of 
pacifists,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  one  that  I 
could  imagine  reacting  in  violence  as  Pierre 
did.  One  may  exist.  Indeed  we  are  familiar 
with  an  actual  occurrence  in  the  Berkshlres 
early  in  the  war.  Involving  a  man  whom  we 
suspect  provided  the  germinal  Idea  for 
Hicks'  plot.  But  neither  he  nor  Pierre  can 
be  considered  "typical,"  and  it  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  happenstances  of  fate  that  the 
lay  reader  of  this  novel  will  consider  Pierre 
as  true  to  form  despite  Hicks'  warning  to 
the  contrary. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Hicks. 
His  novel  is  a  far  greater  challenge  to  paci- 
fist thinking  than  the  unreasoned  diatribes 
of  the  American  Legion  or  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  which  can  be  dismissed  as 
pure  emotionalism  run  wild.  Mr.  Hicks  in 
contrast  has  given  some  deep  thought  to  the 
problem.  It  is  obvious  that  he  doesn't  agree, 
with  the  pacifist,  but  he  at  least  has  taken 
the  trouble  of  acquainting  himself  with  paci- 
fists and  the  philosophy  of  pacifism.  His 
analysis  of  the  thought-patterns  Of  the  tor- 
tured Pierre  has  made  this  reviewer  do  some 
serious  rethinking  of  his  position.  For  that 
I  am  and  hope  I  will  always  be  grateful. 

Wartime  Hysteria 

I  know  It  is  almost  certainly  inevitable 
that  this  novel  will  do  some  harm  to  the 
Pacifist  Movement  It  will  confirm  the  belief 
of  some  unthinking  people  that  all  conscien- 
tious objectors  are,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one 
of  Hicks'  characters,  a  bit  wacky.  The  Berk- 
shire incident  had  such  repercussions.  It  is 
something  we  must  expect  in  the  hysteria  of 
wartime  emotionalism.  But  is  the  Pacifist 
Movement  so  weak,  so  puny,  that  it  cannot 
stand  a  critical  attitude?  Is  it  so  pure  that 
it  cannot  survive  a  sprinkling  of  mud?  Must 
it  question  the  motives  of  all  who  criticize 
it  ?  (Turn  to  page  i) 
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A   MATTER  OF  WORDS 


IN  the  Jan.  12  isBue,  the  editors  of  PV  ask 
the  question,  "Is  love  of  country  wholly  bad? 
Must  patriotism  be  restricted  in  meaning 
to  selfish  ndtlonallsm  and  chauTinlsm?',' 
Going  on  to  cite  the  Qandhlan  principle  of 
"Swadeshi,"  under  which  the  Individual  con- 
fines his  attention  to  working  in  the  land  of 
his  birth,  but  8«rve8  country  only  as  part  of 
service  to  humanity,  the  editors  conclude  by 
posing  the  problem  again.  "The  question, 
then.  Is  whether  we  should  strive  to  erase 
altogether  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  because 
of  the  evil  form  it  takes  in  the  modern  world, 
or  endeavor  to  re-direct  Its  energy  toward 
constructive  ends." 

The  problem  really  becomes  a  matter  of 
words.  How  do  we  define  patriotism?  Is  It 
chauvinistic  nationalism?  It  is  any  bias, 
whether  militaristic  or  not,  toward  the  land 
of  one's  nativity?  Does  it  consist  merely  in 
snterlng  one's  life  work  by  necessity  where 
.e  happens  to  be  at  the  time?  It  Is  a  matter 
of  words.  But  a  matter  of  words  Is  Important. 
Words  are  symbols  which  arouse  in  the 
hearer  certain  intellectual  and  emotional 
responses,  which  have  been  conditioned 
through  previous  exposure  to  those  symbols. 
When  we  say  that  a  problem  is  a  semantic 
one,  then,  we  are  at  the  beginning  and  not 
the  end  of  our  quest. 

The  Patriotic  Bias 

Now  the  term  "patriotism,"  as  historically 
used,  implies  a  bias.  Whether  the  bias  takes 
the  form  of  such  extreme  statements  as 
"my  country,  right  or  wrong,"  or  becomes 
merely  a  conviction  that  the  hills  of  home 
are  greener  than  other  hills,  it  means  that 
the  person  In  question  tends  to  overpraise 
the  strong  points  in  his  native  culture  and 
underestimate  its  weaknesses.  Intellectually, 
and  as  a  motor  to  the  Indlviduars  activity. 
Its  weakness  is  concisely  summed  up  by  the 
sociologist  William  Graham  Sumner:  "Patri- 
otism is  a  source  of  non-reality,  and  the 
patriotic  bias  is  hostile  to  critical  thinking." 


Even  in  its  mildest  forms,  when  the  patri- 
otic bias  is  merely  what  the  anthropologist 
calls  "ethnocentrlsm,"  it  distorts  reality  and 
is  a  stumbling  block  to  the  objective  facing 
of  social  problems.  But  in  its  extreme  forms, 
usually  defined  as  "chauvinism,"  it  is  a 
vicious  instrument  employed  by  the  ex- 
ploiter class  (whose  important  interests  are 
still  in  large  part  national)  to  persuade  the 
common  people  (whose  most  Important  real 
interests  reach  across  national  boundaries) 
that'  the  people's  interests  are  really  the 
sanie  as  those  of  their  exploiters. 

"Geographical  SpecUlisation" 

What  the  editors  of  PV  and  Gandhi  are 
talking  about,  as  they  point  out,  Is  some- 
thing entirely  different.  The  "patriotism"  of 
which  they  speak  is  not  an  ethnocentric 
bias,  biit  merely  geographical  specialization. 
There  is  no  pride  in  the  land  of  one's  birth 
or  residence,  no  over-estimate  of  Its  virtues 
and  under-estlmate  of  its  vices,  but  only  the 
common-sense  conviction  that  one  is  pretty 
much  moored  in  space-time  and  has  to  con- 
centrate most  of  his  service  to  humanity 
wherever  and  whenever  he  happens  to  be.  If 
this  specialization  is. really  such,  and  not  k 
matter  of  bias,  then  the  question  of  where 
one  was  born  or  even  where  one  holds 
nominal  citizenship  will  become  irrelevant, 
and  though  he  move  around  the  world  he 
win  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  serve  hu- 
manity effectively  wherever  he  may  aojourn: 

We  have,  then,  two  distinct  ideas,  that  of 
bias  and  that  of  specialization,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  term  "patriotism,"  which 
has  traditionally  been  attached  to  the  first, 
.should  be  expanded  to  cover  both,  or  shifted 
to  signify  the  second.  My  feeling  is  that  we 
should  not  try  to  shift  definitions,  and  that 
it  is  not  onjy  theoretically  but  practically 
very  important  that  we  invent  new  words  to 
describe  new  relationships.  The  old  verbal 
symbols  of  "patriotism,"  "national  loyalty," 
"love  of  country,"  the  national  anthem,  and 
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COMPULSION   AND  CHOICE 


IN  a  society  relatively  free  from  compulsion, 
shades  of  difference  In  opinion  are  almost 
infinite.  While  agreement  on  certain  moral 
questions  may  be  held  desirable,  the  press- 
ing for  agreement  without  supporting  con- 
viction is  shunned  as  destructive — the  op- 
posite of  the  educational  process.  Although 
Confucius  was  right  in  saying  that  men  can- 
not act  together  without  common  principles, 
there  is  something  worse  than  their  failure 
to  act  together  on  this  account.  That  "some- 
thing" is  the  pretense  that  common  prin- 
ciples exist  when  in  fact  they  do  not,  joined 
with  the  compulsion  of  men  to  act  together 
despite  the  absence  of  common  principles. 

Compulsion  of  men  In  matters  of  principle 
breeds  cynicism  and  hypocrisy.  It  reduces 
society  to  the  level  of  the  bee  hive  and 
thwarts  the  creative  human  intelligence 
-ossessed  by  men  but  lacking  in  bees.  This 
the  essential  problem  of  government: 
„iOw  to  maintain  order  without  destroying 
the  objective  forms  of  freedom. 

Indepandent  Thinking 

The  situation  of  the  conscientious  objec- 
tors illustrates  the  problem.  As  paciflsts,  or 
men  paciflstically  inclined,  those  who  are 
now  c.o.'s  undoubtedly  had  many  differing 
reasons  for  opposing  war  before  they  were 
drafted.  These  dlSerences  were  not  a  good 
In  themselves,  except  to  the  degree  that 
they  represented  independent  thinking. 
Such  differences  are  of  no  more  value  than 
the  "agreement"  of  men  whose  opposition 
to  war  is  only  the  manifestation  of  a  heredi- 
tary dogma.  Human  thought  is  precious 
when  it  is  characterized  by  depth,  independ- 
ence, and  integrity,  not  when  it  happens  to 
agree  or  disagree  with  conventional  atti- 
tudes. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  the  long  arm  of  State  compulsion  in- 
vaded the  area  of  free  thought.  Paciflsts  of 
draft  age  were  forced  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  could  qualify  as  conscientious  ob- 


jectors under  the  law.  A  new  convention, 
backed  by  threat  of  punishment,  had  been 
Introduced.  Many  men  found  themselves 
able  to  qualify  as  c.o.'s.  Many  others  simply 
drifted  into  conformity  with  the  definition 
provided  by  law.  A  few,  like  Pvt.  Henry 
Weber,  who  until  recently  faced  a  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment,  failed  to  conform. 

Ord«al  of  th»  Pioneer 

But  the  great  majority  of  c.o.'s  have  in- 
corporated the  State's  definition  of  con- 
scientious objection  with  their  own  think- 
ing. This  means  that  legislative  fiat  Is  be- 
coming part  of  the  mores  of  the  Pacifist 
Movement.  Inevitably,  the  men  left  outside 
the  pale  of  both  law  and  the  mores  of  Paci- 
fism will  suffer  for  their  independence. 
While  Weber's  sentence  was  commuted, 
he  has  already  paid  a  heavy  price  for  his 
Intellectual  and  moral  integrity.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  not  very  many  men  have  the 
strength  to  stand  up  to  an  ordeal  such  as 
Weber  faced.  Weber,  in  the  framework  of 
present  circumstances,  is  a  creative  pioneer 
to  whom  came  the  opportunity  to  widen 
the  area  of  free  choice  for  human  beings. 

Sometimes  the  Course  of  free  choice 
moves  in  another  direction.  During  the 
Spanish  civil  war,  Fenner  Brockway,  English 
pacifist  and  radical  member  of  Parliament, 
made  a  curious  discovery  about  himself. 
As  Chairman  of  the  War  Resisters  Interna- 
tional, Mr.  Brockway  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  mores  of  Pacifism.  He  had  given  much 
thought  to  the  possibilities  of  non-violent 
revolutionary  techniques.  Yet,  when  he  read 
of  the  valor  of  Spanish  workers  and 
peasants,  his  heart  leaped  to  their  support. 
He  tells,  in  Inside  the  Left,  of  his  burning 
desire  to  see  them  succeed  in  their  social 
revolution: 

I  turned  eagerly  [he  writes]  to  the 
papers  each  day  to  read  how  the  con- 
fiict  went,  and  I  rejoiced  whenever , 
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I  HAVE  read  Caleb  Foote's  article  on 
"Scapegoats  and  Prisons"  In  the  Feb.  2  Issue 
of  PV  with  Interest  and  considerable  dis- 
tress. From  my  knowledge  of  the  activities 
of  the  author  I  cannot  believe  that  he  really 
means  what  he  seems  to  say.  Few  can  deny 
the  truth  of  his  fundamental  theme  that 
human  nature  delights  in  scapegoats,  but 
his  application  of  this  fact  disregards  a  host 
of  hard  facts  which  are  as  true  as  his  theme. 

Because  the  causes  of  war  go  far  deeper 
than  Hitler  and  his  kind,  does  not  mean  that 
the  Germans,  for  example,  can  content  them- 
selves with  recognizing  that  fact.  They  must 
still  decide  whether  or  not  to  obey  Hitler. 
As  a  symbol  and  l^der.  Hitler  Is  a  fact 
and  he  must  be  remsted  by  Individuals  who 
love  freedom.  C.o.'s  who  refuse  to  obey 
conscription  laws,  as  Caleb  Foote  did,  are 
resisting  concrete  governments  as  well  as 
following  the  dictates  of  their  abstract  rea- 
soning. The  refusal  to  cooperate  with  evil 
always  means  the  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
individuals  who  symbolize  or  represent  that 
evil.  One  cannot  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
evil  in  the  abstract.  It  must  always  be  done 
with  reference  to  concrete  factg.  Because' 
Hitler  cannot  rightfully  be  made  the  scape- 
goat of  war  does  not  mean  that  Hitler  does 
not  have  to  be  resisted  by  methods  which 
are  non-violent  and  moral. 

Respentibit  Individuab 

However  much  one  may  be  opposed  to 
prisons,  they  exist  and  Individuals  are  sent 
to  them  by  force.  Neither  the  c.o.  nor  any 
convicted  criminal  can  resist  going  to  prison. 
He  can  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  prison 
regime,  but  he  cannot  escape  being  In  prison. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  friends  of  individ- 
uals in  prison  or  those  with  humane  Instincts 
should  stand  aside  when  prisoners  are  mis- 
treated? Does  It  mean  that  the  prisoner 
himself  should  do  nothing  when  he  observes 
other  prisoners  being  mistreated?  To  say 
that  prison  Itself  Is  mistreatment  begs  the 


PROTESrJ^OO 

question.  Unless  one  believes  in  no  action 
in  such  cases,  one  must  appeal  to  the  prison 
authorities  and  to  the  public.  It  Is  not  true 
that  it  makes  no  difference  who  Is  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  what  kind  of  men 
are  chosen  as  wardens.  It  makes  a  tremen- 
dous difference.  There  could  be  and  have  been 
far  worse  Directors  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  than  Bennett,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  any  Director  can  be  Immune  from 
criticism.  As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  the 
removal  of  several  of  the  worst  guards  In 
Building  10  at  Springfield  has  made  some 
difference  to  the  inmates  since  the  last  in- 
vestigation by  Bennett.  Criticism  has  to  be 
directed  against  individuals  because  Indi- 
viduals are  Immediately  responsible,  how- 
ever much  the  fault  may  He  with  all  of  us. 

Retulta  of  Criticitm 

Actually,  the  efforts  of  Murphy  and  Tay- 
lor on  behalf  of  other  prisoners  in  Building 
10  at  Springfield  were  not  In  vain,  nor  was 
the  pressure  exerted  on  Blddle  and  Bennett 
Conditions  Improved  for  Murphy  and  Tay- 
lor only  when  such  pressure  was  brought. 
Private  appeals  had  made  no  difference  up 
to  that  time.  Of  course,  this  pressure  ac- 
complished nothing  towards  the  solution  of 
the  c.o.  problem  nor  the  solution  of  crime, 
but  It  did  produce  some  reforms  in  punish- 
ment. The  magnitude  of  the  need  for  those 
reforms  can  only  be  appreciated  when  one 
places  himself  in  the  position  of  the  prisoner 
in  strip  cells  or  solitary  confinement. 

Personally,  I  am  not  convinced  that  society 
today  can  do  without  custodial  institutions 
for  the  mentally  and  morally  unfit.  That 
many  individuals  become  confined  In  such 
institutions  unjustly  is  something  for  which 
we  must  "turn  on  the  heat."  Of  course,  c.o.'s 
do  not  belong  In  prison  and  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  Is  freedom  for  all  c.o.'s. 
But  If  men  are  actually  confined  In  prison, 
we  are  not  helping  society  to  abolish  prisons 
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AND  DEMOCRACY 


WHILE  there  are  obvious  objections  to  de- 
fining Pacifism  In  negative  terms,  for  ex- 
ample, simply  as  "uncomj)roml8lng  rejec- 
tion of  all  acts  of  war,"  the  necessity  of  a 
negative  definition  should  be  equally  clear. 
The  positive  aspects  of  pacifist  philosophy 
are  widely  practiced  by  non-paclflsts,  and 
If  Pacifism  were  defined  only  in  positive 
terms,  the  distinctive  test  of  absolute  re- 
jection of  war  would  be  lost.  That  is  why 
the  basic  definition  of  the  pacifist  position 
must  remain  negative. 

But  once  the  stage  of  strict  definition  is 
passed,  the  peculiar  obligations  of  the  paci- 
fist at  once  present  themselves  in  positive 
form.  Probably  the  most  self-evident  of  these 
obligations  is  the  practice  of  democracy,  for 
the  pacifist  alternative  to  war  involves  vir- 
tually every  principle  of  democratic  phil- 
osophy: reliance  on  reason  and  persuasion 
n  the  settlement  of  differences;  the  ideal 
f  justice  and  equality  in  human  relations, 
""and  a  fundamental  faith  In  the  capacity  of 
people  to  govern  themselves,  internationally 
as  well  as  nationally. 

"Teehnieal"  Pacifists 

Belief  in  the  methods  of  self-government: 
this  is  one  of  the  positive  faiths  of  Pacifism. 
It  might  be  said  that  men  who,  although 
they  reject-war,  fail  to  support  the  processes 
of  self-government,  can  qualify  as  pacifists 
only  technically,  under  its  negative  defini- 
tion. They  cherish  contradictory  attitudes, 
enjoying  the  freedom  but  disavowing  the 
responsibilities  of  democratic  life.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  have  a  genuine  belief  in  the  power 
of  persuasion  and  to  exercise  petty  tyranny 
for  private  purposes.  It  is  Impossible  to 
declare  and  act  for  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  at  the  same  time  to  create  and  support 
social  forms  which  are  founded  on  privilege 
and  the  spirit  of  excluslveness.  If  we  would 
carry  the  light  of  good  will  and  friendship 
to  "enemy"  peoples,  and  win  them  to  ways 
of  peace,  we  must  learn  first  the  elemental 
principles  of  justice,  and  practice  them  at 
home.  So  long  as  we  are  willing  to  enjoy 


the  fruits  of  power — the  economic  power 
which  Is  backed  by  guns — so  long  will  the 
practice  of  peaceful  ways  remain  an  untried 
theory.  It  Is  easy  for  the  prosperous  to 
"love"  their  fellows;  but  It  Is  difficult  for 
them  to  be  just 

Pacifist  Realism 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  no  longer  a  pacifist  ad- 
vocate, but  a  man  who  nevertheless  has 
caused  pacifists  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking,  wrote 
In  1927: 

Those  of  us  who  are  pacifists  ought 
to  realize  more  clearly  than  we  do  that 
spiritual  attitudes  can  never  gain  us 
security  in  the  possession  of  material 
advantages.  There  la  much  to  be  said 
for  the  position  that  a  civilization  and- 
a  culture  may  not  only  be  protected 
without  the  use  of  force,  but  that  they 
can  be  maintained  Incorruptibly  in  no 
other  way.  But  It  requires  an  army  to 
preserve  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  enjoys.  An 
essentially  selfish  nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  trusting.  Its  selfishness  des- 
troys  the    redemptive   and  morally 
^  creative  power  of  Its  trust. 
Are  pacifists  ready  to  take  their  chances 
with  the  wolves,  on  the  basis  that  Nlebuhr 
suggests?  Of  course,  to  break  entirely  with 
the  acquisitive  structure  of  modern  society 
would  mean  turning  anarchist,  or  retiring  to 
a  hermitage.  This  Is  an  Individual  decision. 
But  there  Is  also  the  field  of  common  enter- 
prise by  pacifists.  Do  the  projects  which  they 
undertake  together  reveal  a  positive  faith 
In  democracy?  This  Is  a  hard  question. 

We,  who  would  confront  the  brutalities  of 
war  armed  with  nothing  but  soul-force:  how 
do  we  treat  with  the  civilian  authority  of 
the  war  state  at  home?  Is  the  CPS  program, 
for  example,  a  stand  for  principle  or  a  gain 
for  privilege?  Is  it  democratic  and  Inclusive, 
or  restflctlve  and  sectarian?  Is  CPS  In  part 
the  product  of  pacifist  prosperity,  created  to 
provide  a  kind  of  "security"  for  the  timid? 
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Irwin  Stark: 

IT  Is  disturbing  to  find  so  keen  a  person 
as  Dr.  Hughan  unwilling  to  recognize  a  ra- 
ther profound  and  growing  cleavage  in 
pacifist  thought.  "We  remain  unperturbed," 
she  writes  (in  PV  tor  Dec.  19),  "as  to  who 
we  are,  whether  we  are,  and  what  is  our 
job  in  this  confused  and  chaotic  world." 
Precisely  the  opposite  thought  is  presented 
in  a  review  by  the  editor  of  the  Consclentloui 
Objector  in  the  January  issue  of  that  paper. 
Mr.  Tuck,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  goes  so  far  as 
to  exclude  "most  present  pacifists"  from  the 
concept  of  a  pacifist  movement,  and  calls  for 
building  a  new  movement  "from  the  ground 
up." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Hughan's  defi- 
nition of  Pacifism  is  "correct."  But  that  Is 
not  the  argument  of  either  Mr.  Tuck  or  of 

ose  who,  like  myself,  believe  that  Pacl- 
^  jm  is  stewing  In  its  own  juice.  We  don't 
quarrel  with  the  correctness  of  the  present 
deflntion.  We'd  simply  like  to  get  around 
to  a  new  one. 

Ivory  Tower  Pacifiim 

What  Dr.  Hughan  is  really  saying  Is  this: 
It  doesn't  matter  what  you  are  so  long  as 
you  don't  engage  in  organized  killing.  If 
you  don't  bear  arms,  subscribe  to  war  loans, 
or  work  for  defense,  you're  a  "pacifist"  come 
hell  and  high  water.  Presumably  It's  all 
right  If  you  voted  for  Dewey  and  the  Re- 
•  publicans,  or  if  you  did  not  vote  but  prayed 
to  God  on  election  day.  If  you  sit  In  a  nice 
ivory  tower  reading  your  bible  or  Marcel 
Proust,  and  don't  engage  in  organized  kill- 
ing—that's all  right,  too.  Sadly  enough, 
that  is  "pacifism"  today,  a  large  chunk  of 
it  at  least. 

What  Tuck  and  others  like  him  are  say- 
ing is  this:  It  does  matter  what  you  are 
and  what  you  do,  because  war  is  a  complex 
sociai  -  economic  -  psychological  -  political  phe- 
nomenon. When  your  program  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  strike  at  the  causes  of  war  as  we 
see  them  in  the  world  today,  you  may  be 

(Xtirn  to  Page  4} 


Jessie  Wallace  Hughan: 

STIMULATING  replies  have  come  to  the  PV 
article  in  which  1  defined  Pacifism  as  the 
deliberate  refusal  to  support  the  organized 
killing  known  ai  war. 

Irwin  Stark  considers  as  pacifists  only 
those  who  "strike  at  the  causes  of  war  as 
we  see  them  in  the  world  today."  But  wlio 
are  "we"?  To  Stark,  as  well  as  to  me,  this 
seems  to  imply  activity  In  political  Socialism. 

Ammon  Hennacy,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
sists upon  vegetarian  anarchism  and  ex- 
cludes from  pacifist  logic  just  that  Socialist 
action  for  which  Mr.  Stark  contends. 

Here  are  two  tested  and  intelligent  war 
realttere  whoae  definitions  of  paciflam  would 
automatically  exclude  one  another.  Could 
we  Illustrate  better  the  need  for  the  narrow 
deflriltlon  which  alone  makes  broad  mem- 
bership practicable? 

The  Splintering  Procett 

At  the  outset  of  his  reply  Stark  quotes 
Jerry  Tuck  in  calling  for  a  new  movement 
"from  the  ground  up,"  which  would  exclude 
"most  present  pacifists."  It  is  good  that 
young  and  ardent  spirits  should  see  clear- 
eyed  the  defects  of  their  own  group.  Yet  is 
the  remedy  to  "start  something"  new?  May 
it  not  be  this  tendency  to  build  afresh  in 
each  generation  which  has  hitherto  kept 
down  progressive  movement*  to  futility? 
The  surge  of  young  Socialists  toward  the 
Left  before  1914  took  shape  in  the  Com- 
munist split;  the  long  discussions  of  the 
twenties  on  "What's  the  Matter  with  the 
Socialist  Party?"  culminated  in  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Right  to  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation.  All  over  the  world  purge  has 
spelled  disaster;  for  war  and  capitalism 
continue  to  stand  solidly  entrenched  while 
every  twenty  years  a  new  wave  of  revolu- 
tion breaks  Into  fragments. 

Yet  we  radicals  would  be  false  to  our 
principles  if  criticism  should  cease,  if  creeds 
should  crystallize,  it  youth  did  not  forever 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 
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American  Friends  Service  Committee 

Twenty  South  Twelfth  Street 
Philadelphia  7,    "^^^  Pennsylvania 

Telephone,  Rittenhouse  9372 

September  SO,  1945 


Dear  Frlendt 

We  have  Just  been  Informed  that  the  Wlnstead  Bill,  H.  R.  3778, 
prohibiting  the  disobarge  of  CPS  men  under  a  point  system  proposed  by 
Selective  Service,  has  been  called  up  on  the  House  calendar.  Objection 
by  a  North  Carolina  Congressman  has  postponed  a  vote  on  this  measure, 
but  its  early  consideration  seems  very  likely. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  you  have  expressed  in  response 
to  our  earlier  letter  outlining  the  increasing  instances  of  legal  dis- 
crimination against  C.O.'s,  we  wonder  whether  you  would  be  willing 
immediately  to  wire  your  congressman  asking  himt    (l)  to  watch  for 
the  re-introduction  of  the  measure  aad  to  register  his  objection  to 
it,  (2)  to  use  his  influence  with  Representative  Winstead  and  others 
to  convince  them  that  the  Bill  will  have  very  unfortimate  and  unjust 
consequences,  denying  to  men  who  have  served  their  country  loyally 
and  legally  according  to  their  religious  conscience,  an  opportunity 
for  orderly  discharge  alongside  the  men  from  military  service. 

Already  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  has  been  responsible  for 
delaying  the  discharge  of  CPS  men  four  months  after  the  beginning  of 
the  army's  demobilisation.    Selective  Service  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  while  such  a  Bill  is  receiving  consideration  in  Congress. 

Will  you  let  us  know  promptly  what  response  you  receive  from 
your  congressman  so  that  we  may  know  whether  to  expect  his  support. 


Very  cordially  yours, 


Clarence  B.  Pickett 
HJxecutive  Secretary 
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THE   NEW  MINORITY 


PACIFIST  opposition  to  war  Is  for  the  most 
part  embodied  in  two  basically  different 
groups.  One,  represented  by  tile  traditional 
Peace  Churches,  has  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern of  religious  rejection  of  war  for  cen- 
turies. Of  the  three  major  Peace  Churches, 
neither  the  Mennonites  nor  the  Brethren 
have  ever  offered  much  more  than  a  moral- 
istic explanation  of  war,  tending  rather  to 
deny  or  neglect  political  responsibility  to 
this  manifestly  "ungodly"  society.  Their  at- 
tempts to  integrate  Pacifism  with  the  social 
structure  have  been  limited  to  their  own 
semi-isolated  and  protected  religious  com- 
munities. 

The  second  group  of  war-resisters  is  com- 
posed of  social  revolutionaries  and  reformers 
rather  than  religious  sectarians.  In  labor- 
•ig  for  economic  justice  and  political  equal- 

',  these  have  finally  seen  the  necessity  of 
-eparating  themselves  from  all  acts  of  war. 
The  origins  of  this  "radical  pacifsm"  in  re- 
cent history  are  clear  enough.  It  has  gi'own 
from  a  recognition  of  the  profound  need  for 
international  solidarity  among  the  working 
classes  of  the  world,  coupled  with  the  reali- 
zation that  It  is  the  proletariat  everywhere 
which  suffers  in  wars  created  by  imperialistic 
governments. 

Th«  Clau  Struggle 

Largely  for  this  reason,  the  recent  evolu- 
tion of  war  resistance  is  closely  related  to 
the  history  of  the  radical  movement.  Many 
socialists  have  been  "pacifist"  at  one  time 
or  another;  at  least,  they  have  agreed  with 
the  pacifist  ideal  of  an  international  brother- 
hood of  man.  But  because  the  Marxist  tradi- 
tion is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  class 
struggle,  the  radical  rejection  of  war  suffers 
from  Internal  contradictions.  Revolutionary 
theory  which  builds  its  hopes  on  stimulating 
and  extending  the  class  struggle  is  involved 
in  methods  which  run  counter  to  the  fun- 
damental pacifist  doctrine  of  means  and 
ends. 

The  most  significant  development  of  the 
present  war  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many 


of  the  c.o.'s  in  prison  and  CPS  are  social- 
ists. Radical  pacifism  is  probably  the  only 
constructive  social  movement  which  has 
made  numerical  gains  in,  the  United  States 
during  this  war.  Certainly  the  future  of 
Pacifism  does  not  lie  with  the  Peace 
Churches.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Quaker  witness  against  war  is  waning,  with 
but  one  in  10  of  drafted  Friends  becoming 
c.o.'s.  Mennonite  and  Brethren  leaders  fear 
the  effects  of  contesting  the  State  authority 
on  the  issue  of  peacetime  conscription  and 
have  already  revealed  their  willingness  to 
manifest  simple  gratitude  for  an  alternative 
service  program,  as  distinguished  from  un- 
compromised  opposition.  Radical  pacifism,  on 
the  other  hand,  thrives  on  the  struggle 
against  the  total  state. 

r 

Political  Pressures 

These  trends  are  very  interesting.  It  Is 
evident,  for  example,  that  when  traditionally 
religious  pacifists  such  as  the  Quakers  main- 
tain a  level  of  education  which  opens  them 
to  the  appeals  of  "liberalism,"  confusion  is 
apt  to  result.  The  call  of  "duty  to  country" 
leaves  the  more  other-worldly  sects  cold,  but 
Quakers,  who  have  entered  the  field  of  social 
reform  via  the  "service  philosophy,"  are 
bound  to  feel  the  pressures  of  the  hour.  Ob- 
viously, religious  pacifists  ^ho  are  able  to 
maintain  their  opposition  to  war  despite 
growing  political  consciousness  are  the 
stronger  for  their  trial,  becoming  thereby  a 
dynamic  force  for  social  good  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Conversely,  when  revolutionists  acknowl- 
edge the  contradictions  between  interna- 
tional brotherhood  and  modern  war — even 
"revolutionary"  war — they  are  moving  to- 
ward the  same  balanced  position  aa  the  so- 
cially conscious  religious  pacifists.  Class 
hatred  wanes  in  the  presence  of  pacifist  prin- 
ciples, and  a  new  kind  of  "radicalism"  be- 
gins to  emerge. 

In  this  synthesis  of  extremes,  we  witness 
the  birth  of  a  New  Minority.    Its  members 
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THE     EROSION    OF  CHARACTER 


THE  over-all  Influeoce  of  any  system  of  com- 
pulsion is  weakening  to  character.  Human 
beings  grow  and  develop  their  capacities  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  exercise  of  their 
initiative.  Aptitude  for  moral  responsibility 
requires  the  discipline  of  tree  choice  and  the 
personal  experience  of  the  consequences  of 
one's  acts.  Conscription,  as  a  social  institu- 
tion which  Is  antagonistic  to  initiative  and 
which  greatly  restricts  the  area  of  human 
choice,  Is  inherently  destructive  of  char- 
acter. It  is  the  veritable  antitype  of  the 
educational  process. 

Compulsion  is  the  essence  of  conscription. 
Men  who  accept  the  ends  for  which  conscrip- 
tion is  instituted  are  not  really  conscripted. 
These,  however,  are  the  exceptions.  It  Is  the 
unwilling  majority  which  requires  compul- 
sion. To  make  their  system  operate  success- 
fully, the  administrators  of  conscription  ex- 
ploit two  motives — fear  and  ambition.  Fear 
enforces  submission  and  obedience.  Threats, 
together  with  appeals  to  petty  ambition,  frac- 
ture the  solidarity  of  the  mass  of  conscripts, 
introducing  various  levels  of  "status"  within 
the  conscription  system.  It  might  be  said 
that  conscription  Is  powered  by  fear  and 
lubricated  by  ambition.  A  man  with  ability 
who  finds  the  life  of  an  ordinary  conscript 
distasteful  can  always  accept  responsibility 
In.  the  system  and  become  a  "climber."  As 
he  rises  in  status,  he  gradually  changes  his 
relation  to  conscription.  Finally,  he  becomes 
an  administrator  of  the  system.  To  do  this, 
he  must  accept  Its  assumptions,  either  per- 
manently, or  opportunistically — pro  tern. 

Pattern  of  Conscription 

In  the  Army,  the  method  of  climbing  Is 
throug}!  officers'  training  school.  There  are, 
of  course,  numerous  special  advantages 
which  a  man  can  gain  in  the  Army  by  apply- 
ing himself,  and  which  do  not  lead  particu- 
larly to  administrative  responsibility,  but 
these  jobs  are  part  of  the  technology  of  war. 
The  essential  pattern  is  Illustrated  by  the  re- 
lation existing  between  men  who  give  orders 
and  those  who  obey. 


Men  who  allow  fear  to  become  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  their  lives  gradually  lose 
their  Integrity  as  moral  agents.  Men  whose 
ambition  makes  them  choose  to  employ  fear 
in  the  control  of  the  lives  of  other  men  throw 
their  integrity  away.  Thus  conscription 
erodes  character  by  exerting  a  constant  pres- 
sure on  the  moral  weaknesses  of  men.  It 
wears  them  down  by  compulsion,  and  the 
only  escape  from  the  evils  at  the  bottom  of 
the  system  is  to  climb  to  the  top  on  the  backs 
of  those  who  can't  or  won't  climb  them- 
selves. 

ConicripHon  of  C.O.'s 

The  form  of  conscription  experienced  by 
conscientious  objectors  Is  complicated  by 
several  factors  which  would  not  be  present 
in  a  "normal"  conscription  situation  such  as 
the  Army.  Civilian  Public  Service,  defined 
in  terms  of  Its  psychological  effects  on  the 
conscripts,'  is  a  punitive  program  designed 
to  discourage  conscienyous  objection  to  war. 
The  factor  of  fear  plays  a  less  conspicuous 
role,  and  the  opportunities  for  advancement 
are  greatly  restricted.  A  man  may  obtain 
detached  service,  and  for  a  while  there  was 
the  possibility  of  foreign  service,  but  for  the 
most  part,  c.o.'s  have  little  more  than  the 
internal  incentives  of  personal  discipline  In 
their  conscript  existence.  It  is  a  fact  worth 
noting  that  the  only  real  "cllmbiflg"  possible 
to  CPS  men  leads  to  special  administrative 
positions  with  the  service  committees  or  the 
NSBRO. 

In  CPS,  the  fear  of  losing  a  preferred  niche 
in  the  system  is  a  powerful  force  In  making 
conscription  operate  smoothly.  Actually,  the 
idea  of  any  change  or  disturbance  of  their 
present  "adjustment"  evokes  in  some  men  a 
sudden  horror  and  corresponding  emotional 
resistance.  The  relative  "freedom"  and  slack 
"discipline"  of  the  privately  administered 
camps  achieve  a  nondescript  blend  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  men  are  "volunteers,"  and 
remoteness  from  government  officialdom  is 
interpreted  as  a  victory  for  conscience.  The 
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"WAR  AS  A  NATIONAL  POLICY" 


JUST  what  was  wrong  with  the  "peace- 
pledge"  Pacifism  of  the  late  20'8  and  early 
30'b?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
signed  statements  in  which  they  rejected 
war  absolutely,  and  yet,  when  the  pressure 
came,  only  a  fraction  held  to  their  position. 
Why? 

Was  it,  for  most,  merely  a  transient  im- 
pulse that  caused  them  to  sign  in  the  first 
place?  That  some  of  the  pacifism  of  the 
30's  was  a  passing  phase,  a  liberal  "vogue" 
due  largely  to  the  mood  of  disillusionment 
that  followed  World  War  I,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  it  would  bar  a  profound  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Peace  Pledge  movement 
melted  away  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
superficiality  of  its  followers.  A  further  ex- 
->lanation  is  needed,  which  is  found  in  a 

ivlew  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces 
rfhich  produced  the  anti-war  sentiment  of 
the  period. 

Pacifitt  Influtnc* 

First  of  all,  the  literary  reaction  to  war, 
led  by  writers  like  Remarque,  Hemingway, 
Tomlinson  and  others,  created  an  atmosphere 
in  which  Pacifism  could  expand  and  grow. 
The  Influence  of  fiction,  of  movies  like  All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  and  The  Grand 
Illusion,  gave  background  and  setting  to 
the  repeated  assurance  of  thousands  of  ex- 
soldiers  to  their  friends,  "Never  again!"  In 
the  colleges  and  universities,  this  ground- 
swell  of  war-rejection  obtained  scholarly 
support  from  historical  research.  Prof.  Sid- 
ney Bradshaw  Fay's  exhaustive  treatise. 
Origin*  of  the  World  War,  appeared  in  1928, 
bringing  dispassionate  evidence  that  no  one 
nation  had  caused  the  war,  but  that  all  were 
guilty.  Slowly,  the  academic  world  accus- 
tomed itself  to  a  new  interpretation  of  "the 
war  to  make  the  world  sate  for  democracy." 
The  full  impact  of  all  these  influences  was 
felt  in  the  30's,  producing  a  brief  cycle  of 
rapid  progress  for  Pacifism.  Feelings  had 
found  the  support  of  cold  facts.  Result: 
thousands  of  young  men  pledged  themselves 
not  to  support  war. 


It  is  a  fact  of  special  importance  that 
scholarly  vindication  of  the  pacifist  con- 
demnation of  World  War  I  was  in  part  the 
indirect  result  of  the  Russian  and  German 
Revolutions.  Not  until  the  officials  of  the 
new  governments,  eager  to  discredit  their 
imperial  predecessors,  opened  the  archives 
of  these  nations  to  historical  research  did 
certain  important  documents  become  avail- 
able to  historians.  Had  these  documents 
been  accessible  at  once,  researchers  like 
Fay  and  Barnes  would  have  provided 
students  with  the  facts  early  in  the  20'8,  to 
meet  in  head-on  conflict  with  the  lingering 
"myth"  fostered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  British,  the  patriotic  fervor  of 
Mr.  Creel,  and  others.  That  we  had  to  wait 
nearly  ten  years  for  the  truth  should  sug- 
gest that  the  essential  facts  of  the  present 
struggle  are  still  buried  deep  beneath  moun- 
tains of  propaganda. 

Current  History 

How  long  must  we  wait  this  time?  For- 
tunately, a  few  investigators  have  already 
begun  the  study  of  events  which  will  become 
points  of  departure  for  future  research. 
John  T.  Flynn,  for  .one,  has  pieced  together 
significant  facts  relating  to  the  outbreak  of 
our  Pacific  war.  Harry  Paxton  Howard  is 
making  similar  contributions,  and  Francis 
Nellson's  three-volume,  day-by-day  story  of 
the  coming  of  the  war  in  Europe  is  evidence 
that  scholars — with  and  without  political 
animus — are  already  at  work  on  this  stu- 
pendous task  of  historical  analysis,  y 

While  the  labors  of  these  men  may  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  pacifists,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  public  at  large  ia 
still  wholly  unaware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
facts  so  far  disclosed.  The  majority  of  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States  are  still  firmly 
convinced  that,  true  to  the  Kellogg  Pact, 
our  country  had,  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  "threat"  of  Nazi  Invasion,  pursued  a  be- 
nignly peaceful  course;  that  we  had,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  and  sincerely  rejected  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy. 
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REFORM  OR  ABOLITION? 


EVAN  THOMAS'  emphasis  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  protesting  such  flagrant  Injustices  as 
the  mistreatment  of  Murphy  and  Taylor  is 
one  with  which  I  am  in  complete  agreement. 
It  my  Scapegoats  and  Prisons"  (PV,  Feb.  5) 
gave  the  impression  that  I  believed  in 
"inaction,"  I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Thomas  for 
the  chance  to  correct  It.  My  point  is  that 
such  mistreatment  is  a  symptom  of  the  very 
nature  of  prisons,  and  thus  the  protests  in 
which  we  engage  should  be  a  related  part  of 
a  total  effort  to  abolish  prisons. 

The  civilian  bombing  and  deliberate  star- 
vation which  accompany  this  war  are  out- 
rages we  protest,  but  few  pacifists  would  be- 
lieve that  you  can  "reform  war.  It  must  be 
eliminated.  Likewise,  while  I  have  protested 
and  will  continue  to  protest  individual  prison 
injustices^  I  would  still  hold  to  the  thesis 
that  such  reforms  as  improved  physical  con- 
ditions or  administration  will  not  bring  fun- 
damental changes.  The  latter  will  come  only 
with  the  rejection  of  90%  of  current  peno- 
logical practice  and  a  revolution  in  popular 
attitudes  towards  "criminals." 

"Medal  Prisoni" 

Most  reform  efforts  of  the  past  half- 
century,  such  as  those  of  the  Osborne  Asso- 
ciation, have  concentrated  on  physical  and 
administrative  conditions  within  prisons: 
how  men  are  fed,  housed,  worked,  educated 
and  classified.  Having  done  time  in  a  model 
prison  the  Osborne  Association  cannot  praise 
too  highly,  and  where  the  guards  sometimes 
say  "please,"  I  am  grateful  for  these  efforts 
which  made  six  months  of  my  life  physically 
easier  for  me.  Yet  how  little  such  reform 
understands  the  real  nature  of  imprisonment 
can  be  seen  in  the  emphasis  upon  discipline, 
where  physical  abuse  is  attacked,  but  soli- 
tary confinement  and  psychological  coercion 
are  tolerated.  The  mental  and  psychological 
damage  caused  by  a  punishing  imprisonment 
has  been  overlooked. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  "reform 
penology"  has  been  a  dismal  failure.  Our 
society  is  not  protected,  the  majority  who 


mm 


are  Imprisoned  are  no  more  dangerous  than 
you  or  I,  and  the  prison  continues  to  harm 
more  often  than  it  improves.  Lewisburg 
Penitentiary  psychologist  Robert  Lindner 
concludes  a  recent  book  by  pointing  "the 
finger  of  ridicule  at  the  sterile  corridors  of 
modern  prisons,"  and  notes  that  "we  do 
nothing  fundamental  about  crime  or  the 
criminal." 

The  Punitivs  Metiv* 

The  reason  for  this  failure  of  the  reform 
movement  lies  in  the  philosophy  behind 
prisons:  that  criminals  should  be  punished, 
and  that  fear  of  punishment  is  essential  as  a 
deterrent  ti'om  crime.  You  cannot  reform  an 
institution  built  upon  so  fallacious  a  founda- 
tion. Both  religion  and  modern  science  unite 
in  saying:  Judge  not  and  condemn  not.  Jesus, 
talking  about  the  cleanliness  of  the  inside  of 
the  cup,  and  the  psychiatrist  who  shows  that 
the  "criminal"  is  in  us  all,  are  saying  the 
same  thing.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  that  pacifist  philosophy  rests  upon 
the  belief  that  It  is  education  and  example, 
not  fear  of  punishment,  that  greases  the 
wheels  of  civilization. 

Nor  can  you  change  prison  by  trying  to 
hide  its  ugly  nature  under  a  coat  of  rehabili- 
tation, for  rehabilitation  and  punishment 
mix  no  better  than  oil  and  water.  Honest 
belleif  in  the  former  must  eliminate  the  lat- 
ter, for  punishment  means  condemnation  and 
guilt.  There  are  still  few  men  worthy  of 
throwing  the  first  stone. 

Yet  the  problem  with  which  prison,  sup- 
posedly deals  is  a  real  one.  Obviously  there 
are  warped  persons  so  anti-social  that  society 
must  be  protected  from  them,  just  as  it 
should  be  protected  from  the  person  who  has 
scarlet  fever.  But  these  "morally  and  men- 
tally unfit,"  as  Evan  Thomas  calls  them, 
should  be  treated  as  a  medical  and  social 
problem,  with  society  employing  in  their  be- 
half the  best  sldll  of  modern  sociology,  physi- 
ology, psychology  and  psychiatry.  Our  medi- 
cal science  does  not  punish  those  careless 
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RADICAL-PACIFIST  TERMS 


DAVID  NE\V^ALL'S  article  on  the  need  to 
re-survey  pacifist  political  thinking  and  ac- 
tivity, and  the  recent  editorial  description 
of  the  New  Minority  of  pacifist  radicals, 
seem  to  me  to  be  pretty  accurate  state- 
ments of  the  positions  toward  which  a  num- 
ber of  CPS  radicals  are  moving. 

Perhaps  some  comments  at  this  point  on 
such  basic  terms  as  social  morality  (and  im- 
morality) and  class  struggle  may  help  steer 
the  discussion  off  the  rocks  of  what  Dwlght 
Macdonald  In  Politic*  calls  "devaluated" 
terms. 

"Conttants"  of  Morality 

The  term  morality  la  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  for  custom.    Morality  is  both 
the  science  and  the  practice  of  what  Is 
generally  held  to  be  good  conduct;  good, 
hat  is,  for  the  maintenance  of  society. 

dut,  ^8  customs  change  from  society  to 
society,  what  Is  moral  In  one  society  will 
frequently  be  held  immoral  in  another, 
totally  unacceptable,  that  Is,  as  social  be- 
havior. In  order  therefore  to  discover  the 
constants  of  morality,  we  must  discover  the 
constants  of  social  welfare;  we  must  state 
those  conditions  under  which  all  societies 
prosper.  Such  conditions  iBvolve  the  inter- 
action of  human  beings,  and  of  their  organi- 
zations for  living;  It  might  be  best  first  to 
define  the  conditions  under  which  human 
beings  prosper. 

Psychiatrists,  whose  study  of  the  causes 
of  emotional  unbalance  leads  them  to  formu- 
late working  hypotheses  concerning  emo- 
tional balance,  tell  us  that  the  fundamental 
human  drive,  which  must  be  sustained  if  a 
personal  relationship  Is  to  be  successful,  Is 
tor  Mutual  Acceptance.  M.A.  alone  can 
fulfill  the  emotional  needs  of  every  human 
being,  which  are  not  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment or  aggression,  as  our  society  assumes, 
but  rather  for  affection.  Hostility,  to  the 
psychiatrists,  is  a  symptom  of  emotional  ill- 
ness, of  dysfunction.  In  the  absence  of  M.A., 
human  beings  employ  hostility  as  a  defense 


mechanism.  Individuals  solve  their  personal 
problems  by  learning  to  accept  one  another, 
to  offer  and  receive  affection.  Social  moral- 
ity, to  pursue  the  parallel,  should  provide 
for  the  practice,  not  only  the  preaching,  of 
mutual  acceptance  among  different  classes, 
nations  and  races. 

"^ome  think  that  an  animal,  or  instinctive 
antipathy  to  human  beings  of  a  different  race 
is  natural  to  all  mankind."  (Cooley,  Human 
Nature  and  the  Social  Order.) 

This  sentence  Introduces  a  chapter  on 
hbstillty  by  a  noted  psychologist.  We  who 
wholeheartedly  accept  the  evidence  of  mod- 
ern anthropologists  against  the  validity  of 
the  racial  purity  myth  are  Inclined  to  react 
vehemently  against  any  theory  of  "instinct- 
ive antipathy."  Knowing  from  the  studies 
of  sociologists  that  prejudices  are  inculcated, 
not  hereditary,  we  agree  that  such  miscon- 
ceptions can  be  as  readily  conditioned  out  of 
people  as  into  tbem. 

Fact*  Must  Be  Faced 

But  the  psychologist  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  the  undesirability  of  the  con- 
dition he  cites,  as  with  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  phenomenon  of  group  hostility, 
or  xenophobia.  Similarly,  the  class  struggle 
cannot  be  talked  out  of  existence  by  the  in- 
sistence of  moral  radical  pacifists  that  it  is 
a  wrong  thing,  and  ought  not  to  exist.  Every 
working  stiff  knows  differently.  We  must 
broaden  our  morality  to  include  more  of 
the  facts  of  our  age — not  refuse  to  accept 
those  facta  which  conflict  with  our  a  priori 
morality. 

"You  cannot  receive  a  shock  unless  you 
have  an  electric  affinity  for  that  which 
shocks  you."  Thoreau's  epigfam  seems  to 
point  the  way.  Our  morality  must  be  de- 
veloped to  comprehend  our  own  allergy  to 
our  opponents'  hostility,  and  our  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  that  very  hostility.  By  com- 
prehending the  emotional  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety we  may  come  nearer  to  an  understaud- 
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THE    SERVICE  PHILOSOPHY 


CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORa  to  this  war 
have  been  extensively  advertised  as  men 
committed  to  tlie  ideal  of  service.  By  and 
large,  they  are.  Yet  the  difflcnltlea  expe- 
rienced by  both  religious  and  secular  ad- 
ministrators of  the  CPS  System  often  cause 
them  to  challenge  c.o.'s,  individually  and 
en  masae,  confronting  them  with  tangible 
evidence  that  the  work  Is  not  getting  done 
as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
labor  force  of  "consecrated  men."  What  is 
the  reason  for  these  dllBcultles? 

Waves  of  crisis  pass  through  the  camps; 
tense  situations  develop,  and  more  rarely 
a  brief  or  incipient  strike.  Unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  and  it  is  often  observed  regret- 
fully by  those  with  a  superficial  knowledge 
-<f  the  CPS  situation  that  "service"  seems 
be  a  forgotten  ideal.  Questions  of  "right" 
"M^ake  precedence,  while  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  "the  system"  makes  talk  of  servlpe 
seem  a  feeble  echo,  and  the  struggle  againet 
war  has  given  way  in  priority  to  "opposition 
to  conscription." 

It  is  obvious  that  a  ■  large  number  of 
the  men  do  not  understand  by  "service"  what 
the  service  committees  intend  them  to  under- 
stand and  practice.  The  men  have  de- 
veloped different  intentions.  This  accounts 
for  the  basic  psychological  conflict  between 
the  church  committees  and  the  men. 

Work  ProdHCtien 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  with  poor 
work  records  in  CPS.  One  kind  Includes 
men  who  either  do  not  know  how  to  work 
or  are  seriously  unfitted  for  their  jobs.  On 
the  whole,  these  are  a  small  minority.  The 
other  class  is  made  up  of  men  who  are 
known  to  have  been  hard-working  and  often 
highly  intelligent  producers  before  coming 
to  CPS.  They  have  already  made  their 
mark  In  the  world,  as  teachers,  writers, 
farmers,  construction  men:  all  callings  ai* 
represented  in  this  groiip.  These  men  are 
neither  lazy  nor  by  nature  inefficient.  It  is 
simply  that  CPS  contains  for  them  no  in- 
centive or  obligation.    They  work  under 


compulsion,  as  conscripts.  For  them,  CPS 
is  not  a  channel  for  service,  but  a  form 
of  legalized  submission  to  slavery  imposed 
by  the  State,  over  which  the  glamor  of 
"service"  has  cast  a  specious  disguise. 

Service  rendered  without  thought  of  com- 
pensation is  probably  a  natural  expression 
of  the  ideals  of  most  c.o.'s.  But  such  service 
can  have  no  rigid  definition,  nor  can  it  be 
extracted  mechanically  as  a  legal  require- 
ment. "The  quality  of  mercy  Is  not  strained." 
Inevitably,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  program 
in  which  "service"  is  obtained  by  threat 
of  penalty  or  exile,  a  point  is  reached  where 
the  very  term  becomes  a  synonym  of  cant- 
ing pretense.  Neither  compelled  nor  servile 
submission  to  injustice  is  identical  with  the 
spirit  of  service  and  no  amount  of  pious 
platitudes  can  make  it  so. 

Problem  of  Pay 

Pay  of  150  a  month  for  c.o.'s  would  no 
more  solve  all  the  problems  of  CPS  men 
than  it  has  removed  the  frustrations  and 
maladjustments  of  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
But  pay  for  c.o.'s  would  remove  the  taint 
of  undemocratic  discrimination,  the  slur  of 
imposed  penury,  and  much  of  the  deliberate 
punishment  of  conscience  in  the  United 
States.  In  refusing  these  men  pay,  the 
Government  has  hit  below  the  belt,  has  de- 
graded the  American  tradition  of  fair  treat- 
ment to  unpopular  minorities.  To  justify 
this  policy,  officials  have  had  to  trade  upon 
the  cheapest  sort  of  jingo  condemnations  of 
pacifists,  pretending  that  the  demands  of 
"patriotism"  at  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  level  are 
representative  of  public  opinion.  When  such 
justifications  are  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  echoed  by  timid  and  pliant  pacifist 
officials,  and  used  repeatedly  as  evidence  that 
the  program  must  be  continued  without 
change,  the  initial  degradation  is  entrenched 
as  a  settled  policy,  dishonoring  the  present 
and  the  future  as  well  as  the  past. 

In  this  framework  of  purpose,  the  service 
Ideal  of  the  church  committees  is  largely 
irrelevant.  The  men  will  work  as  conscripts, 

(Turn  to  pace  4) 
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A  LOOK  AHEAD 


WITH  the  conclusion  of  the  European  war, 
the  questioi^  asked  of  themselves  by  many 
pacifists  becomes  insistent:  What  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  post-war  world? 

Hundreds  of  books  could  be  written  on 
this  general  subject.  The  specific  task  of 
pacifists,  however,  is  confined  to  the  unequiv- 
ocal objective  of  a  wholly  non-military  so- 
ciety, and  it  is  here  that  they  should  focus 
most  of  their  attention. 

On  the  side  of  positive  accomplishment 
during  the  war,  there  is  the  fact  that  count- 
less people,  to  whom  the  stand  of  the  con- 
scientious objector  was  once  unknown  and 
even  unimagined,  now  realize  that  many 
thousands  of  men  have  refused  to  kill  or 
to  support  the  war  in  any  way.  All  things 
considered,  Pacifism  has  had  a  surprisingly 
good  press.  And  after  the  war  at  least  seve- 
ral good  books  and  doubtless  many  articles 
vill  be  based  on  the  anti-war  movement  of 
lis  decade. 

Interpretation  Needed 

But  pacifists  and  c.o.'s  have  obligations 
which  go  much  . further  than  simply  "taking 
a  stand."  That  stand  must  be  interpreted 
to  the  public  in  constructive  termsi  and  it 
must  first  be  interpreted  more  coherently 
by  c.o.'s  to  themselves. 

Only  a  few  non-pacifists  bave  more  than 
a  hazy  idea  of  why  so  many  young  men 
refused  to  go  to  war.  The  social  significance 
of  their  act  must  be  clarified.  This,  how- 
ever, will  require  the  development  of  some 
broad  social  theory  by  pacifists,  in  which 
the  religious  orientation  is  complemented 
by  explanations  comprehensible  to  the  un- 
churched. It  will  involve  a  clear  statement 
of  how  the  major  institutions  of  our  society 
may  be  transformed  from  war-producing 
to  peace-producing  forces  by  pacifist  action. 

Speaking  generally,  such  a  program  means 
the  study  and  evaluation  of  typical  institu- 
tions, deliberate  cooperation  with  some  of 
their  tendencies,  non-cooperation  with  others. 
It  means  the  slow  evolution  of  new  insti- 
tutions.   In  these  areas,  many  differences 


of  opinion  will  ai  ise  among  pacifists,  but  this 
is  inevitable.  What  is  important  is  con- 
scious effort  in  this  direction. 

The  CPS  and  prison  experiences  of  c.o.'s 
should  have  dispassionate  review.  Here 
there  have  been  numerous  examples  of  both 
cooperation  and  non-cooperation.  What  were 
the  results?  Are  the  lessons  applicable  else- 
where? In  general,  through  history,  when 
have  institutions  been  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter  by   cooperation?   By  non-cooperation? 

Public  Attitudes 

Two  major  attempts  to  affect  attitudes 
have  been  sponsored  by  pacifists  during  this 
war:  The  Pacifist  Research  Bureau  and  the 
Peace  Now  Movement.  One,  scholarly  and 
conservative,  continues;  the  other,  bold  and 
challenging,  was  virtually  suppressed.  As 
an  undertaking  to  establish  soundly  based 
social  and  historical  studies  in  pacifist  litera- 
ture, the  PRB  may  be  the  finest  wartime 
accomplishment  of  pacifists  in  the  field  of 
education.  Its  potentialities  for  good  can- 
not be  measured.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
courage  of  the  Peace  Now  supporters  in  de- 
manding integrity  from  Government  at  the 
height  of  the  war's  fury  may  some  day  have 
historic  recognition.  They  really  tried  to 
stop  the  war.  Such  efforts  should  be  studied 
for  guidance  in  the  future. 

What  about  pacifist  organizations:  Do  we 
need  more  or  less?  What  are  the  factors  of 
successful  organization?  How  are  those  fac- 
tors modified  by  the  nature  of  the  common 
objective? 

Does  the  problem  of  church  or  organiza- 
tional "sovereignty"  prevent  effective  inter- 
pacifist  fraternity,  as  it  prevents  interna- 
tional fraternity?  If  so,  ^hat  can  i(ve  do 
about  it  ? .  Unity  is  a  natu^}  objective  of 
pacifists.  Some  kinds  of  unity  stultify  and 
confine.  Other  forms  of  unity  arouse  and 
inspire.  Which  is  which? 

A  look  ahead  suggests  that  all  these  fields 
of  Inquiry  need  Investigation.  In  large  part, 
our  future  success  depends  upon  it. 
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THE    BUREAUCRACY    Of  PACIFISM 


THE  Civilian  Public  Service  system  has  be- 
come the  bureaucracy  of  pacifism,  replete 
with  the  blessings  of  church,  the  convenience 
ot  politics,  and  the  vast  institution  of  circum- 
locution and  hierarchy.  To  deal  with  this  un- 
pleasant problem,  let  us  begin  with  the  some-  . 
what  obscure  actions'  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  CPS,  and  then  trace  the  frattures 
which  no  amount  of  new^  bureaus  have  been 
able  to  heal,  but  which  they  have  been  able 
to  so  wondrously  cross-hatch.  We  are  setting 
aside  the  glowing  phrases,  redolent  with 
sacred  maneuvering,  using  Instead  the  mun- 
dane terms  found  in  the  world. 

Th*  Anumption  of  Powar 

A  bureaucracy  Is  a  system  of  carrying  on 
the  budiness  of  government  by  means  of 
narrow,  arbitrary,  and  rather  endless  rou- 
tines presided  over  by  an  official  hierarchy 

id  subdivided  into  a  maze  of  often  contra- 
alctory  notatlng  and  forwarding  inatrumenta. 
The  present  bureaucracy  of  pacifism  was 
instituted  to  process  a  governmental  system 
for  non-military  conscription  of  conscientious 
objefctors.  It  originated  In  the  efforts  of  cer- 
tain established  committees  who  advocated 
it  while  claiming  to  represent  the  interests 
of  pacifists.  This  assumption  of  power  by 
the  Founders  led  to  numerous  uninstructed 
acts  In  behalf  of  their  presumed  constitu- 
ents— acts  which  have  come  to  be  virtual 
legislation. 

So,  in  1940,  Pacifism,  led  by  the  historic 
peace  church  group,  thrust  a  naive  head  Into 
the  expanding  war  bureaucracy  of  the  United 
States,  If  there  were  any  Illusions  on  the 
part  ot  the  church  groups  (hereafter  desig- 
nated simply  "church")  that  a  simple  work- 
ing agreement  would  satisfy  in  their  new 
relationship  as  an  adjunct  to  politics,  this 
was  soon  changed  and  in  logical  steps  there 
evolved  secretarial  and  directive  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  personnel  rough- 
ly complementary  to  those  operating  within 
the  Selective  Service  side — the  side  we  shall 
term  "politics." 


Here,  In  this  division,  came  the  first  dis- 
cernible hitch.  The  church  in  CPS  had 
agreed  to  a  unique  role.  It  was  not  an 
appendage  to  politics — or  so  it  has  main- 
tained— but  in,  order  to  fulfill  obvious  re- 
sponsibilities to  both  politics  and  its  own 
existence  (responsibilities  to  a  theology 
higher  than  politics),  it  had  not  only  to 
establish  complementary  bureaus,  but  also  to 
supply  some  supplementary  ones  to  main- 
tain Us  peculiarly  religious  functions.  This 
special  bureaucratic  growth,  the  result  of 
the  Great  Compromise,  was  in  the  time- 
honored  spirit.  Has  ever  a  government 
bureau  been  abolished  when  the  problem  of 
adding  none  to  fill  its  place  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  adding  two  and  leaving  the  old 
one  Intact,  save  for  the  addition  of  a  rubber 
stamp,  a  new  office,  and  maybe  a  library? 
(For  an  example  see  a  copy  of  Information, 
house  organ,  for  a  subsection  of  the  pacifist 
bureaucracy,  issued  over  a  year  ago,  in  which 
explicit  directions  and  something  like  a  map 
appeared  for  the  benefit  of  those  having 
business  in  the  Philadelphia  offices.) 

Endt  Frustrated 

But  aside  fi-om  the  decision  that  a  con- 
scientious objector,  should  not  be  forced  to 
kill,  there  was  central,  we  should  like  to  be- 
lieve. In  the  church  Ideal  ot  CPS  ^e  recog- 
nition that  a  partial  satisfaction  ot  one  basic 
human  need  should  be  attempted.  That  need 
may  be  defined  as  some  measure  ot  progreM 
— some  deep  movement  toward  greater  hap- 
piness, an  acceptable  love,  a  religious 
growth.  For  It  was  recognized  that  to  truly 
love  another,  man  must  be  essentially  happy; 
neither  a  bitter  individual  nor  a  bitter  na- 
tion could  qualify.  Simple?  But  no,  wage 
was  to  be  paid  for  work  done,  no  accident 
Insurance  standards  maintained,  no  protec- 
tion for  dependents  whether  father,  wife, 
or  child,  no  areas  of  intense  social  need 
provided  in  w^ich  to  labor.  The  CPS  Sys- 
tem was  dedicated  to  bring  love  into  bud  with 
scarcely  a  thought  to  the  prerequisite  con- 
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WAR    WITHOUT  VIOLENCE" 
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KRIsftNALAL  SHRIDHAftANI  provided  a 
conceptually  germinal  focus  for  pacifist 
thought  by  selection  of  the  above  title.  Paci- 
fists, insofar  as  they  are  men  of  social  con- 
science, denounce  the  idea  that  the  slaughter 
of  modern  war  is  a  human  necessity.  But 
because  the  social  conscience  demands  ac- 
tion, pacifists  have  a  relatively  Interminable 
"war"  of  their  o-yn  on  their  hands — a  battle 
against  the  entrenched  psychological  atti- 
tudes that  make  for  political  and  economic 
fratricide  among  nations.  It  is  clear  that  If 
pacifists  are  to  be  fully  effective  as  a  social 
force,  they  must  become  integrated  as  a 
group,  a  body  of  men  deployed  toward  the 
attainment  of  certain  objectives.  They  are 
not  soldiers,  for  the  word  soldier  has  come 
to  designate  a  man  who  has  temporarily 
sacrificed  his  indivldjiality  on  the  altar  of 
authoritarianism.  The  soldier  has  neither 
1  think  in  creative  terms  nor  otherwise 
exert  his  sense  of  moral  values.  Recruits 
the  pacifist  army  are  not  permitted  this 
luxury  of  passivity,  for  their  first  obligation 
is  to  think  while  they  fight. 

Experience  Needed 

Pacifists  share  with  a  soldiering  army  the 
need  for  intelligent  tactics,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  these  tactics  cannot  be  attained  be- 
forehand and  then  applied,  like  those  of  a 
field  manual.  While  the  techniques  of  de- 
struction can  be  applied  indiscriminately  as 
to  persons  and  social  conditions,  the  tech- 
niques of  construction  and  education  must  be 
adapted  to  the  potential  receptivity  of  each 
individual  and  the  various  social  units.  Paci- 
fist techniques  must  combine  with  the  or- 
ganic growth  of  progressive  tendencies  in 
society  (now  often  assuming  the  form  of  re- 
sistance to  totalitarianism),  and  they  must 
retain  enough  elasticity  to  allow  full  scope 
for  individual  interpretation  and  application. 
For  this  reason,  unity  of  action  among  paci- 
fists comes  only  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  experience. 

The  socially  activated  pacifist  wishes  to 
influence  society,  not  to  sever  connection 
with  it.    He  tries,  insofar  as  possible,  to 


reach  the  understanding  of  the  dissenting 
majority.  When,  in  1940,  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  in  history  adopted  peace- 
time military  conscription,  pacifists  were 
primarily  concerned  with  demonstrating 
their  sincerity  and  comparative  normality. 
They  had  been  given  a  fairly  sober  "official 
hearing"  by  the  State.  It  was  natural  that 
at  such  a  time  many  should  choose  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government,  as  evidence 
that  they  were  men  of  conscience  and  not 
mere  recalcitrants.  Conscientious  objectors 
would  do  "work  of  national  importance"  and 
not  complain  about  the  tasks  set;  they  would 
seek  a  gradual  transition  to  more  significant 
work,  at  the  same  time  identifying  them- 
selves as  willing  servants  of  society  in  labors 
tor  constructive  ends.  Though  the  Peace- 
Church-inspired  program  of  no-pay,  no  de- 
pendency-allotments, did  not  pass  without 
protest  among  CPS  men,  this  condition  was 
accepted  and  used  by  some  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  sincerity.  So,  too,  with  "hard  work" 
or  "Testimony"  on  the  project. 

A  Gloomy  Period 

With  the  advent  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  de- 
sire of  CPS  men  to  show  sincerity  by  tin- 
complaining  acceptance  of  tasks  assigned 
intensified.  The  majority  of  Americans  were 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Japanese  at- 
tack was  without  provocation.  Opponents 
of  U.  S.  involvement  in  war  made  patriotic 
statements  such  as  that  attributed  ta  Senator 
Wheeler:  "Well,  we're  in  it  now.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  lick  hell  out  of  them." 
Pacifist  stock  was  low.  It  appeared  that 
c.o.'s  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  society  to  which  they  belonged. 
And  so  CPS  men  hoed  weeds  with  grim  de- 
termination, often  eager  to  "go  the  second 
mile"  in  an  effort  to  show  that  they  were 
good  men  and  true. 

This,  too,  was  natural.  But  history  has 
moved  since  Pearl  Harbor.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Pearl  Harbor  episode  Is  no  longer  a 
simple  illustration  of  oriental  infamy:  our 
State  Department's  policy  before  the  open- 
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THE    IMPLICATIONS    OF  PACIFISM 


MODERN  Pacifism  la  revolutionary  because, 
at  a  time  when  the  moral  obligations  of 
the  Individual  man  are  rapidly  being  ex- 
ternalized in  specific  forms  of  conduct,  and 
codified  by  the  State  authority,  paciflsts 
challenge  both  the  fact  and  the  import  of 
this  trend  and  set  themselves  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Many  men  who  "tolerate"  conscientious 
objectors  do  so  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  revolutionary  significance  of  the 
pacifist  stand.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
not  a  few  paciflsts  are  themselves  unaware 
of  the  inherent  logic  of  total  war  resistance. 

Pattern  of  War 

Pacifism  is  a  break  In  principle  with  the 
modern  war  state.  It  Is  by  implication  a 
rejection  of  all  the  fruits  of  war,  a 
condemnation  of  all  the  social  processes 
which  lead  to  and  stem  from  war. 

It  is  dlfilcult  to  extricate  war  processes 
^.■om  peace  processes  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  technology.  Machines  do 
not  make  war,  but  because  men  use  ma- 
chines In  war,  some  personify  the  evils  of 
war  In  machines.  Money  does  not  make  war, 
but  human  greed  makes  money  serve  war 
and  perpetuate  It.  The  social  and  industrial 
pattern  of  the  modern  world  has  for  so  long 
been  moulded  by  motives  which  lead  to  war 
that  it  Is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  pat- 
tern Itself  is  the  cause  of  war.  But  men 
made  the  pattern,  animated  It  with  their  de- 
sires, honored  It  with  their  pride  of  material 
achievement,  and  then,  Impressed  by  their 
creation,  became  Its  creatures — offprints  of 
the  war  society  evolved  through  centuries. 
The  pacifist  revolution  in  principle  will  be- 
come a  revolution  in  practice  as  paciflsts 
act  to  reconstruct  the  pattern  made  by  these 
social  processes. 

Today,  the  world  has  been  over-run  by 
barbarism.  This  has  not  been  nor  Is  It  a 
war  between  Good  and  Evil.  It  Is  a  war  be- 
tween numberless  petty  barbarisms,  con- 
cealed by  high  pretensions,  and  one  great 
and  unashamed  barbarism  which  seemed 
to  believe  in  itself.  The  aide  of  the  petty 


barbarisms  has  won,  and  soon  will  win 
again.  Meanwhile  the  high  pretensions  con- 
tinue to  hide  or  neutralize  the  moral  weak- 
ness of  the  victors,  who  do  not  know  that 
their  own  petty  barbarisms  will  soon  grow 
together  and  become  that  other  "victory" 
which  our  "enemy"  predicted. 

Revolutionary  Pacifism  rejects  both  the 
unashamed  barbarism  of  the  vanquished  and 
the  petty  barbarisms  of  the  victors.  Modem 
pacifists  have  no  "side."  They  reject,  too, 
the  pretensions,  because  they  are  preten- 
sions, and  they  eschew  most  of  the  familiar 
means  which  men  have  claimed  will  lead  to 
the  goal  which  the  pretensions  represent. 
The  negative  position  of  paciflsts  is  clear. 
It  remains  for  them  to  establish  positive 
responsibilities  for  the  new  society. 

Diverse  Origina 

Pacifism  Is  far  from  being  a  wholly  ration- 
alized social  outlook.  It  takes  "all  kinds"  to 
make  the  world,  and  there  are  certainly  "all 
kinds"  in  the  Pacifist  Movement.  With  some 
justice.  It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  no 
Pacifist  "movement"  at  all.  But  it  Is  a  fact 
that  many  thousands  of  people  agree  that 
war  must  stop,  and,  as  a  first  step,  they  have 
themselves  stopped.  They  will  not  flght  nor 
help  the  fighters.  In  this,  the  conservative 
pacifist  may  be  more  radical  than  he  knows. 
And  the  radical  pacifist  is  undoubtedly  more 
"conservative"  than  he  knows.  Pacifism  may 
not  be  moving  very  much,  but  Its  weakness 
is  a  function  of  Its  diverse  sources,  which 
are  themselves  a  reservoir  of  potential 
strength. 

At  first,  the  realization  of  the  revolution- 
ary meaning  of  the  pacifist  position  brings 
to  a  man  the  feeling  of  having  cut  hl8 
moorings.  It  is  hardest  for  those  whose 
moral  values  have  a  predominantly  insti- 
tutional origin.  Such  men  often  gravitate 
to  a  curiously  intermediate  stage  and  estab- 
lish a  little  Institution  of  their  own.  Within 
this  sanctuary  they  chant,  "We  are  not  revo- 
lutionary; we  do  not  decry  your  prophets 

(Turn  to  Pag:e  4) 
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a«t«nd«4,    ifH  JuiVt  tviD  iiivtUtlouft  to  fak  on  PTMC,  om  »%  *lw 
Bnthrta  Chtur^  In  Wlatsr  taiwlr  th«  ^th^r  at  th»  Frl«nd«  Mating  h«r«  in  xm»,    8*  w 
diTld«A  into  %m  ttKn  of  flv«  «%ah  *nd  Mp«mt«d  to  dooido  our  prognnw.   Ika  lint 


BxntbrtB  Chureh 
(Btmll^t  ?T0  filoMnatidn) 

Of fiaitloa  4  Hlttoty    -  naming  Pony 
Pkftloal  nti^ottf    »  S.  Sniyas 

PolitlMl  A  looMBlo  HmrI  float  ions  « 

loliglooo  A  lidoo^tlonAl  A«p«ota  - 

•  YtS  Vluttlojr 
!•  it  Boal  OoAinMf  •  1.  DowUnd 


Pvo  ArgWMato 

Con  ArgiUMintfl 


Modorator 


rnoado  MMting 
(Bo^to) 

IdwlB  Stophon»<»i 
•   Lfctuirf.  SucaiOT 


Joopoph  Pfvrkar 
-li^rd  Helllistor 


^  ^»  I*'*'       **^»  •Coa*  fkm 

PTMC.)   Tho  Irttaron  SJ^jnp  l4  holding  forth  this  f^ay  night »  th«  7th,   ftm  mml  traak 
*IU  loaw  at  ibont  7.    if  ara  glwi  f^r  oxtxao  to  go  along.    Vo  ^mld  Uko  fo»  a  fo« 
poopU  to      la  tho  aadlanoo  to  Btnrt  tho  iMOticn  p«riod  lator  if  it  i*ioold  laa.  add 
poiatod  fpootiona  etharwiw  mitt^'i,  glvo  oriti3i«ui  *xA  MMonto  ta  as  Uttv.  IffT 
^OT9  is  Ukiag  along  a  paekot  of  anitorials  oa  p«w  as  mil  aft  oao  Imadrad  pootoards 
and  tha  OMas  and  aidross«o  of  lii^ortant  p^opla  ia  ojatiraw  and  .nubUo  lifs  for  oozMMmad 
BSiatars  of  tho  audioaoo  to  -^rito  to,    1»  mat  an  AC2I0»  slant  ta  our  mssago.    I*  is  oitr 
plaa  to       thooo  initial  c8,>^,ion«  to  fool  our  footing  Ajd  polish  our  aaltwty  to  prlT 
pftro  to  taekla  loao  syispathfitio  groups  Juviong  ^ihT>ruh«s  ^kA  othor  organisations  ia  torn. 

9SSSI^SiII2M  ^ring  to  fruition  our  ooaaon  for  a  Hatml,  •<M>y»  partod  of  aor«h% 

.     .  i^otors  forooparation  haro;  thara  t«mld  ho  graat  ina-^ 

pimion  and  gain  ia  a  poriod  for  charing.  Ona  possibilityt  Hal  Mid  Ann  Cova  hava  a  ton 
nimto  tierfhip  poried  oaak  aeming.  Pbr  fi^n  minataa  thsgr  ro«*d  f.  Btarlc;-  Joraa  Ahr^nA^n^ 
J^aOL  senwilting  bis  BiUa  taforanoos.  Dian  fi^  mnutos  of  silonoo.  Tiaa  7ta9  -  Tfvi. 
fhwr  dBTito  Mat  *nd  all  to  join  thorn.  Sost  to  noot  on  this  boonf 

fn  footts  our  oo&eoms  oa  inoiai  aafctars.   Thoi'o  is  tha  posaibilitf  for 
none  at  Hanjarford  dahool.    IRiat  it  aoods  aost  la  for  aoaaoAS  to  tako  tha  initiative  to 
ooataot  Mr,  Hall  to  got  *rrangowit*  w«lar  «ngr.   It  lolllno  Collogo  on  mnmry  the  11th 
tharo  will  ha  an  intorraoial  sonfSmooo  to  rihlah  aa  h&#o  lAvit^tioa  fron  Dr.  Clarha,  On 
Kaw  Yaars  Dar  I  aisitad  fllljr  Jamas  Htal,  hoaa  for  tha  holidays  fron  ?isk.   lis  playod  ma 
his  naaast  piooa  on  tha  piano,  a  Chopin  canoarto.    Ha  said  favoraihly  of  his  uwrlt  *;hara 
and  his  aaaooi&tos,   Ho-lilms  a  eowao  in  ContOBporary  Problttaa  and  attenda  a  iwoklT 
Pallowfhlp  avaning  with  attidonta  fro*  Tai^rbilt  and  SowrritI  attaoding, 

i"*  •  balping  hand  to  iataraat  groups  that  ha^  baan  atragglii^  to 
bo  botn,  1)  Vvsiet   W»  all  fait  prida  to^^lmoat  ona  third  of  tha  Ifathodiat  Choir  (*aoo) 
singing  Bsadal's  jlUiiSk  •*  paopla.   Pour  eanpara  and  two  of  tha  wifoa,   mm  u 

■oro  hara  at  oamp  aro  intaroatad  in  singing.  McQaw  and  Ann  Copa  hava  baan  playing  tha  ,r 
tlOlin  «ad  plane  togothar  avaninga.  ihora  oh  ^ra  is  tha  th»t  is  going  to  taks  all  N 
this  Ulsat  to  arganisa  it  to  asfes  it  mors  affoatira  in  amp  and  ooannmitr.  a9lMonatta«l 
How  fina  it  wenld  ba  to  hava  a  littla  hand-poppat  Show  on  hookwon,      BRAD  ^ 


Tol.  1,  Ho.  3>* 


*Do  m%  ihiak  of  yovr  f«altt,  •till        of  otb«rt*( 
ZrO«k  for  liMt  It  good  and  ttreagi 
lad  tiy  to  iidtatc  it, 
Tmt  fkvltt  will  droy  off,  liln  doad  l«»Tot, 
IhM  thoiV  tiMO  OMM.*  Ittskls 

A  short  Mittoaoo  Xn  tho  Tharodajr  SiBUmi  iadioatod  that  ooigroao 
has  pottponod  eonoidoratioa  of  PoaootiM  Militaqr  Coaooriptloa  In* 
dofiaitol/.   fhii  it  flood  nowt.   But  aot  to  good  at  to  load  to 
pUooaor*   P»  thotild  ho  glad  of  fnrVhmr  opporttmitf  to  do  odaeation  of  oartolTot  and  of 
frloadt.    Our  tne  orgaaiiod  grer^t  thould  ooatinao  to  took  avditaooo.   Wm  Orott  l  tpoho 
at  tho  Brotkroa  Oraroh  to  tixtj  pooplo  latt  9«a,    CoMMatt  latori    good  hot  too  long. 
I  att  with  Williaa  Tajrlorddio  wiU  ho  oat  to  oai^  oa  Wod.  tho  31tt,  hy  tho  w).  Kiohard 
Loefaaor  tad  Wllliaai  Tort  ia  tho  Wlator  Park  loxall  Omgttoro  latt  Toot,  aft,   ft  eomrito 
tko  PTCC  CoiBBittoo  of  tho  Prioado  aooting.   Aetioa  propotodi   Jtka  P.  Mett  to  tpoak  to  a 
puhlio  auditaeo  ia  a  largo  hall  ttbth  at  tho  Baptltt  Chorak.    Spontorod  intoidoatadaatioa* 
•llf,    I  hopo  thit  rtooat  aaaovaewnoat  will  not  rovorto  plant. 

WQ  MOn  Km  lokortt  will  loafo  toaorrow.   Ho  it  traatforiag  to  tho  traiaiag 

tdiool  for  aoatal  dofioUatt  at  Laarol,  M.   Oood  laok,  Xta»  Mir 
aothiag  iatorforo  with  tkat  ooaiat-atKt-Jaljr  oeoatioa  70m  havo  aati- 

oipatod  for  ovor  a  yoar. 

fim  Stwtrth  wirot  as  tkit  aonlag  tkat  ho  it  aoooptiag  tko  dttitUat 
Siroetortklp  of  tho  Coanoetioot  Jteoadioo  Oait  at  Talo  Mtd.  80k.,  Um  Savoa*   Oood  laek  to 
Tim  too.  Alti^yo  tkoorfol  aad  potitivo,  no  havo  adairod  fia  hooaato  m  fit  thoro  noro  a 
good  aaar  tiaoo  ^Mi  ktopiag  that  oator  doaaanor  m»  aot  to  oatf.   irt  noto  point  )  of 
Ptrtoaaol  loao  #  P-Ua.  IO(|air«MBttt    1.  Alooholim  it  aot  alloaod.    2«    Soxwl  rolatlMt 
aro  aot  allo«d.    3.  Moa  aro  aot  oapootod  to  trafol  aoro  than  9>  ailot  froa  Itow  bvoa. 
Thit  osoltidot  mre.H.io  oontaaiaatiea  of  tho  oooatrjrtido.    Traatfor  proooodingt  hogla. 

Ha£2l^  Tho  Jaanarjr  ittao  of  jfluai  tajrt  that  Harold  and  Oraoo  Martia  aro 

MAITII  TOO  loaring  Volhonr  to  opoa  tho  now  ifonBOaito  Bookooxa  Ihiit  at  Oalf^oH, 

Mitt,    Oar  rolatioao  with  thoa  kavo  hooa  ttrongljr  ploataat  aad  potittro 
and  wo*ro  torry  to  too  thoa  too* 

^QM  ™  I  0^1  7«ar  attoatioa  to  tho  rooont  liEBlXa       «•«  loimhli^  oa  dio- 

PAPPta  plajr  tn  tho  liTiag  rooa.   fadh  aht  an  artiolt  portaiaiag  to  COt. 

^  P»««  7  of  thait  wook*t  WLSiMk     *  roloato  kjr  CUroaoo  Piokott 
of  tho  Sorrleo  ComMttoo  on  eonditioat  ia  Voraaadj  at  roportod  hjr  Bolga  Holhok.  Isoorpta 
. .widtaprtad  dovaotatioa  rotaltlag  from  tho  fiftktiag  that  followod  tho  iafatiea,  loarii* 
townt  ia  roint,  fioldt  oh-amtd  np  or  town  with  miaot,  roiatd  harrtttt,  Tlllagtt  aad  farat 
wipod  out  and  popnUtioat  toatttrod...  U  all  tho  townt »  froa  20  to  90  por  ooat   of  tho 
botttot  had  hota  dtttrojrod  aad  rirtaally  all  tho  othort  had  boon  da»god,  partieolarly  ikak 
thoir  rooft.I...  houting  ono  of  tho  aott  diffionlt  of  all  prohloat...I^ry  rooa,  tvory 
attio,  oTtry  hoTol  it  filltd  to  tho  latt  tqaart  inoh  with  pooplo  tltoping  oToxywhoro,  oa 
tho  floor,  oa  tho  Uhltt,  on  Milord  tabltt,  without  hodding  or  hlaakott.   Ikoro  aro  al- 
togothor  hundrodt  of  thoutaadt  of  hoahod-out  pooplo*   Thtgr  pootott  only  irttat  thoy  woro 
oarrying  on  tho  tTaoDtr't  day  whtn  thoy  had  to  fly. " 

X..Xa  tho  wholo  of  thit  rtgioa,  fioldk, 

tidot  of  tho  roadt,  houtot  and  oroa  ruint  art  alaod.    Tkoro        thua  alaoat  trtnr  day  ao»  1. 

oidaata  lAioh  aro  oftoa  fatal.   Moat  of  tho  taarroat  ia  ruinod  roaaaa."  BHiS 
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Discipline  of  the  Achievable 


After  the  statement  of  the  large  church 
conference  at  Cleveland  last  January  had 
been  published  in  full,  some  of  the  debate  as 
to  how  far  thi^  churches  had  gone  in  backing 
Dumbarton  Oaks  became  clarified.  But  al- 
most no  notice  hat  been  taken  of  the  most 
revealing  paragraph  in  this  church  docu- 
ment: 

Christians  must  act  in  situations  as 
thty  exist  (it  reads),  and  must  decide 
what  God's  will  demands  of  them  there. 
At  all  times  they  must  keep  the  ulti- 
mate goals  clearly  in  view,  but  they 
have  equal  responsibility  to  mark  out 
attainable  steps  toward  those  goals,  and 
support  them.  An  idealism  which  does 
not  accept  the  discipline  of  the  achieve- 
able  may  lose  its  power  for  good.  , .  ." 
These  churchmen  are  not  alone  in  their 
fear  of  "visionary  idealists."  Shortly  before 
their  conference,  President  Roosevelt  told 
the  new  Congress: 

Perfectionism,  no  less  than  isolation- 
ism or  imperialism  or  power  politics, 
may  obstruct  the  paths  of  international 
peace. 

P*rf*ctl*iilsts 

With  "perfectionist"  the  smear  word  of 
the  moment  and  "a  discipline  of  the  achieve- 
able"  guiding  the  Protestant  churches,  much 
that  has  been  happening  at  San  Franci.sco  the 
last  month  takes  on  clearer  meaning.  Ac- 
counted for  are  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
moral  leadership,  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  conference,  and  the  im- 
potence of  liberal  lobbies  like  that  of  tlie 
church.  Those  seeking  to  influence  confer- 
ence deliberations  have  been  faced  with  the 
choice  of  proclaiming,  truths  impossible  of 
immediate  achievement,  or  trying  to  change 
a  word  here  or  a  phrase  there — and  most 
have  chosen  the  latter.  One  high  church 
official,  asked  why  anti-conscription  and  dis- 
armament issues  were  being  ignored,  re- 
plied: "After  all,  we  are  trying  to  work  on 
issues  where  we  have  some  chance  of  ac- 
complishing something." 

To  Americans  brought  up  in  a  culture 
whose  chief  God  is  success  such  a  philosophy 
is  natural  and  appealing.  Martyrdom  appeals 


only  where  it  has  good  publicity  value,, and 
Americans  have  no  patience  with  a  "futile 
idealism,"  actions  being  judged  in  terms  of 
their  apparent  success  or  failure.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  such  "practical 
common  sense,"  for  certain  compromises 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  to  make  the  achiev- 
able one's  standard  for  action  In  today's 
world  means  compromising  to  the  point  of 
impotence. 

Canformlty 

The  dangers  of  this  shallow  pragmatism 
far  outweigh  its  advantages.  In  particolur 
two  of  these  dangers  need  to  be  noted.  One 
is  that  those  concerned  with  the  achieiv- 
able  cannot  allow  themselves  to  "lose  in^ 
fluence"  by  becoming  stamped  as  too  radi- 
cal. Hence  they  co-operate  with  most  of  the 
areas  of  evil  in  the  world  in  return  for  minor 
concessions  in  one  chosen  field  of  activity. 
John  Woolman  once  noted  the  dangerous 
effect  of  such  moral  and  philosophic  rcipect" 
ability: 

"to  conform  a  little  to  a  wrong  way 
(he  wrote),  strengthens  the  hands  of 
suoft  who  carry  wrong  i^stoms  to  their 
utmost  extent;  and  the  more  a  persoir 
appears  to  be  virtuous  and  heavenly- 
minded,  the  more  powerfully  does  his 
conformity  operate  in  favor  of  evil- 
doers. 

\  This  has  been  all  too  apparent  at  Sah 
Francisco,  where  church  criticism  of  Dum- 
barton Oaks  has  been  so  modified  that  what 
amounts  to  church  sanction  has  been  given 
to  a  world  order  rooted  In  power  politics. 

Second,  those  whose  idealism  accepts  the 
discipline  of  the  achievable  are  actually 
paving  the  way  for  a  fatalistic  cynicism.  By 
declaring  that  insipid  half-measures  are  all 
that  can  be  achieved,  the  workability  of 
long-range  ideals  is  denied.  Such  phild.'^ophy 
reduces  its  exponents  to  the  role  of  referee 
in  clashes  of  power  politics  or  war.  and  leads 
.straight  to  such  reasoning  as  that  man  i? 
■'Inherently  evil,"  and  "there's  nothing  you 
can  do  about  it.' 

We  feel  that  pacifists  need  to  subject  the 
(Turn  to  Page  3> 


Jelegates,  consultants,  and  visitors  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  impressed  rae  for 
the  most  part  as  bein^  in  a  state  of  auto- 
intoxication. Two  principal  ingredients  make 
up  the  poison  which  has  been  soaked  up  so 
long  that  it  is  now  self-generating:  propa- 
ganda to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  depravity  of 
"other"  peoples  which  force  wars  upon  us, 
and  a  paralyzing  fear  of  the  future.  Previous 
to  the  conference  some  religious  groups  had 
made  general  pronouncements  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  war  consonant  with  a  minimum 
knowledge  of  history.  But  they  apparently 
think  it  "perfectionist"  in  their  role  of  con- 
sultants to  challenge  the  theory  of  security 
which  has  been  re-spun  in  the  delirium  of 
war,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings. , 

The  fact  that  much  time  and  many  words 
are  spent  discussing  fairy  tales  about  a  world  • 
bill  of  rights,  self-government  and  indepen- 
dence for  colonies,  economic  justice  as  be- 
tween nations,  and  other  crucial  problems 
hat  really  do  have  a  direct  bearing  on  war- 
<ind  peace,  in  no  way  alters  the  fact  that  sole 
reliance  for  "maintaining"  what  is  called  the: 
peace  of  the  world  is  in  the  proposal  that  the! 
comparatively  "good"  people  will  be  mi\i-' 
tarily  prepared  at  all  times  to  take  action, 
against  whatever  "bad"  group  might  arise. 

Olswrm«m«nt 

A  statement  issued  before  the  Conference 
by  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant  groups, 
called  Goals  tor  San  Francisco,  under  Point 
7  says  that  "the  Charter  should  provide  a 
clear  purpose  and  procedure  for  the  limita- 
tion and  control  of  national  armaments,  as 
collective  Mcurity  is  established."  (Empha- 
sis mine.)  Actually  the  word  disarmament  is 
mentioned  twice  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  and  each  time  provision  is  made 
that  "principles  governing  '  it  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  Military  Staff  Committee.  Profes- 
sional military  people  are  g[oing  to  work  for 
their  own  liquidation!  Despite  tnis,  the  cause 
for  feneral  thanksgiving  was  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  now  "internationalist"  as  op- 
posed to  "isolationist"  because  we  are  will- 
mg  to  plan  for  "collective"  action  instead  of 


putting  our  faith  exclusively  in  "national" 
preparations.  This  change  is  supposed  to 
indicate  that  we  have  reached  a  far  higher 
ethical  plane  than  formerly.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  said 
that  the  great  difference  between  the  situa- 
tion when  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  being  drawn  and  that  which 
prevails  now  (and  the  great  hope  of  the 
present)  is  that  25  years  ago  there  were  two 
great  isolationist  powers,  Russia  and  U.S.A., 
and  now  they  are  both  intematidnalist  in 
their  outlook. 

"N««M  Af«lN" 

If  these  church  people,  editors,  and  others 
wistfully  hope  that  collective  security  can 
mean  weapons  against  the  bad  groups  which 
are  les.s  than  bombs  and  machine  guns,  no 
such  naive  ideas  are  in  the  minds  of  govern- 
ment spokesmen.  A  technical  adviser  to  the 
State  Department,  emphasizing  how  indis- 
pensable IS  mass  industrial  production  under 
modern  war  conditions,  said  that  "this  time 
the  United  States  was  caught  without  stock 
piles  of  strategic  raw  materiajs"  but  that 
"never  again"  must  we  allow  this  to  happen. 
The  speaker  also  had  no  illusions  but  that 
the  German  people  would  be  full  of  revenge, 
and  said  that  for  a  hundred  years  we  must 
keep  them  down. 

The  resolute  refusal  to  face  common-sense 
facts  regarding  the  reasons  for  a  desperately 
insecure  world,  and  the  insistence  on  gather- 
ing our  collective  might  around  us  to  protect 
ourselves  from  an  enemy  which  doesn  t  exist 
(except  within  ourselves)  entrench  inore 
deeply  the  real  causes  of  division  and  disas- 
ter. Would-be  "realists"  from  some  of  the 
"idealistic"  groups  —  churches,  women's 
clubs,  etc. — try  to  persuade  themselves  and 
the  rest  of  us  that  by  discussing  economic 
and  social  causes  of  war  we  are  making  a 
"beginning"  in  the  ri^ht  direction.  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  move  in  diametrically  oppo- 
site directions  at  the  same  time,  and  no  sign- 
posts are  lacking  as  to  which  road  we  are 
actually  travelling.  Empires  are  being  under- 
girded  and  extended  by  strategic  bases  and 
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THEORIES  OF  MAN 

Copy 

In  a  discussion  of  "Human  Nature  and 
World  Peace,"  John  M.  Fletcher  reports  his 
investigation  oi  the  claim'  that  war  is  the 
only  possible  adjustment  of  certain  inerad- 
icable instincts  of  pugnacity  in  the  human 
species.  (NEA  Journal,  May,  1945.)  He 
polled  the  membership  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  on  the  question, 
and  the  answers  received,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  an  almost  unanimous  repudia- 
tion of  the  doctrine  that  war  is  a  psycho- 
logical "necessity."  But  more  important  than 
this  judgment  of  psychologists  is  Mr.  Fletch- 
er's interpretation  of  man's  nature.  He  says: 

The  real  truth  about  man's  nature 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  statable  only  in 
terms  of  potentialities.  These  potentiali- 
ties may  and  do  manifest  themselves  in 
opposite  ways  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. Man  can  hate;  he  can  also  love. 
Man  can  kill  his  fellowman;  he  can  with 
equally  authoritative  sanction  of  his  na- 
ture risk  life  to  save  him.  Hobbes  saw 
only  the  wolf,  never  the  Good  Samaritan, 
in  human  nature,  and  so  his  disciples 
have  always  done,  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  aware  of  their  discipleship. 

THI  rROILIM 

Now  comes  the  great  question: 

What  then  is  man?  Is  he  beast  or 
saint?  Is  he  dust  or  deity?  The  answer 
must  be  that  he  is  not  predestined  by 
nature  to  be  either  one  or  the  other. 
Whether  he  turns  out  to  be  the  one  or 
the  other  will  depend  upon  the  influences 
to  which  he  is  exposed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  his  development.  The  history  of 
the  world  leaves  no  doubt  upon  this 
point,  for  we  have  had  human  saints  and 
human  brutes  in  all  ages  of  the  world's 
history.  We  have  them  today.  And  yet 
no  one  seems  to  have  offered  the  theory 
that  man  has  an  instinct  for  sainthood. 
That  characteristic  seems,  inconsistently 
enough,  to  be  regarded  as  being  made 
up  of  imported  elements  not  to  be  found 
among  the  materials  of  human  nature. 

In  the  implications  of  these  question.^  and 
suggestions  is  enough  material  for  niatiy 
books,  and  each  one  would  be  pertinent  to 


the  problem  of  war  and  its  elimination. 
Why,  for  example,  does  Mr.  Fletcher  think 
that  there  is  no  "theory  that  man  has  an 
instinct  for  sainthood"? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
thinking  in  political  terms,  and  the  natural 
function  of  the  political  organization  of  the 
state  is  constraint — constraint  of  the  brute  ' 
in  man.  The  community  made  up-  of  saint- 
like men  would  need  no  government  of  a 
political  character,  no  extensive  machinery 
of  constraint  for  evildoers;  therefore,  it  is 
idle  to  look  for  a  political  theory  of  the 
saintly  instincts. 

ROUSSIAU 

Rousseau's  conception  of  man  and  his 
theory  of  reform — kill  the  tyrants,  adopt  a 
constitution,  and  establish  universal  educa- 
tion— approaches  the  idea  of  a  community 
of  saintly  men;  it  postulates  that  given  free- 
dom, men  will  become  good.  But  the  fact  is 
that  they  also — too  many  of  them — also  be- 
come bad.  Rousseau's  theory  of  government 
suffered  from  naivete,  as  the  Hobbesian  doc- 
trine suffered  from  brutalizing  assumptions. 
Both  are  false,  because  half-true. 

Fletcher's  explanation,  that  environmental 
influence  determines  whether  men  develop 
into  brutes  or  saints,  was  suggestively  an- 
ticipated by  Emerson  in  his  essay  on  war. 
Actually.  Emerson  goes  further,  proposing 
that  intelligent  individuals  will  reject  un- 
desirable influences,  putting  their  trust  in 
ideals.  He  said: 

We  have  all  grown  up  in  the  sight 
of  frigates  and  navy  yards,  of  armed 
forts  and  islands,  of  arsenals  and  militia. 
.  .  .  This  vast  apparatus  of  artillery,  of 
fleets,  of  stone  bastions  and  trenches  and 
embankments:  this  incessant  patrolling 
of  sentinels;  this  waving  of  national 
flags;  this  reveille  and  evening  gun:  this 
martial  music  and  endless  playing  of 
marches  and  singing  military  and  naval 
songs  seem  to  us  to  constitute  an  im- 
posing actual,  which  will  not  yield  in 
centuries  to  the  feeble,  deprecatory 
voices  of  a  handful  of  friends  of  peace. 

Thus  always  we  are  daunted  by  ap- 
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A  Pacifist  Publicist  Taices 


U.  S.  editors,  stalled  between  advertising 
contracts  and  a  public  conscience,  long  have 
battled  a  mythical  opponent— that  highly  in- 
tolerant, wholly  illiterate  and  profoundly 
prejudiced  being  who  wilts  before  truth — 
the  general  reader.  Yet,  like  the  little  man 
who  wasn't  there,  the  Ail-American  maga- 
zine buyer  perennially  turns  up  missing 
when  a  rumor  is  about  to  be  run  to  the 
ground.  "We  don't  dislike  war  objectors," 
editors  confide,  glancing  furtively  to  right 
and  left  and  lowering  their  voices,  "It's 
those  other  guys — ". 

After  years  of  futile  search  for  the  scape- 
goat, "the  other  guys",  I  beg  to  report  that 
I  have  found  nothing.  The  place  whete  he 
lives  is  like  the  end  of  the  rainbow,,  and  the 
4  search  is  mysteriously  haphazard. 

Editors  as  a  group  are  the  C.  O.'s  great- 
est friends,  albeit  tried  and  untrue.  They 
are  very  human  beings,  more  educated  and 
just  as  expedient  as  the  next  one.  That  they 
are  "ready,  willing,  and  unable"  is  unfor- 
tunate. But  it  is  also  fact. 

C«M«  Histary 

A  typical  expose  is  the  following  letter 
from  the  editor  of  Western  Family  maga- 
zine. It  was  written  shortly  after  I  ceased 
to  be  an  ordinary  citizen  and  become  a  draft 
violator.  I  had  been  4-E  for  a  year,  then 
3-.A.,  finally  a  "San  Diego  Writer,  Nabbed 
by  Police  In  Draft  Dodge."  The  attitude 
of  some  of  the  press — including  the  news- 
paper on  which  I  had  once  worked  as  out- 
door editor — was  bewildering.  News  stories 
appeared  in  eight  issues  but  in  none  of  them 
did  the  reporters  find  space  enough  to  tell 
the  whole  truth.  At  the  time,  I  thought  it 
was  the  blackest  attempt  in  modern  letters 
to  persecute  a  man.  Since  my  release  from 
prison,  I  have  talked  to  nearly  every  man 
on  the  three  San  Diego  papers.  Each  one 
would  confide  that  I  had  a  lot  of  "guts", 
that  he  secretly  admired  me,  that  "they" 
gave  me  a  rotten  deal.  Freedom  of  the 
pressed! 

At  any  rate,  Western  Family  wrote: 

"We  expect  to  use  your  story  in  an 
early  issue,  but  inasmuch  as  we  heard 
your  name  mentioned  over  the  radio  in 


a  rather  delicate  situation,  we  think  it 
best  to  use  another  name.  We  feel  that 
we  must  do  this  in  order  not  to  incur 
any  unfavorable  comment  from  our 
readers." 

Again,  that  fabulous  behind  the  scenes  power 
who  moves  mountains,  the  other  guy,  the 
little  man  who's  never  there! 

Change  «>f  Heart? 

But  today,  after  four  years  of  tiptoeing 
experiment  and  cautious  prodding  to  see  if 
the  object  is  dead,  the  press  has  begun  pub- 
licly to  shake  hands  with  the  C.  O.  Virtu- 
ally every  magazine  by  now  has  run  feature 
stories  about  C,  P.  S.  camps.  None  of  them, 
true,  have  said  anything.  All  of  them  have 
been  stereotyped,  strictly  Pollyanna.  They 
are  the  kind  of  news  stories  handled  with  a* 
ten  foot  pole  and  have  unconsciously  "typed" 
the  pacifist  movement  into  a  status  quo  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  actual  situation.  I  have 
sensed  an  editorial  silence  since  rumor.s 
that  all-is-not-quiet-on-the-peace  front  have 
leaked  out.  More  ginger  experimenting  will 
follow,  and  again  the  press  will  begin  to 
roll.  I  predict  that  the  truth  will  be  told, 
the  frustration  analyzed,  the  injustices  aired 
— sympathetically!  Why?  Because  the  edi- 
tors are  discovering  that  the  other  guy  is, 
after  all,  okay,  particularly  when  you  get  to 
know  him. 

Dr.  Crespi's  poll  has  been  a  great  mediator 
in  this.  Other  goodwill  ambassadors  are 
urgently  needed  though.  More  newsworthy 
names  are  a  requisite,  names  of  leaders, 
educators,  religionists,  interpreting  the  paci- 
fist movement.  And  still  more  needed  are 
names  of  men  and  organizations  who  in 
general  have  attacked  the  C.  O.'s,  but  who 
have  somehow  been  able  to  bring  them- 
selves to  a  tolerant  statement.  A  letter  from 
a  soldier  to  a  magazine,  upholding  the  paci- 
fist cause,  is  worth  books  on  the  subject  by 
the  authorities. 

In  my  own  diverse  experiences  with  edi- 
tors I  find  that  the  lower  bracket  magazines 
bear  out  Crespi's  findings.  Yet,  exceptions 
frequently  occur.  The  editor  of  a  motor- 
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Crime  and  Punishment 


THE  report  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  to  the  President,  in 
which  the  former,  as  chief  of  counsel  for 
the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  war 
criminals,  outline*  the  plans  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, makes  clear  that  the  trials  will  be  con- 
ducted along  ideological  lines.  Organizations 
as  well  as  individuals  will  be  tried,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  says  that  the  case  of  the  United 
States  against  the  major  defendants  "is  con- 
cerned with  the  Nazi  master  plan,  not  with 
individual  barbarities  and  perversions  which 
occurred  independently  of  any  central  plan." 
(New  York  Time*,  June  8.)  The  prosecu- 
tion, according  to  his  report,  will  be  found- 
ed  on  "a  well-documented  history  of  what 
'  we  are  convinced  was  a  grand,  concerted 
pattern  to  incite  and  commit  the  aggressions 
and  barbarities  which  have  shocked  the 
world." 

Prec*dur« 

Organizations  to  be  charged  with  war 
imes  include  voluntary  groups  such  as 
ine  Gestapo  and  the  SS,  "which  have  played 
;   a  cruel  and  controlling  part  in  subjugrating 
'  first  the  German  people  and  then  their  neigh- 
bors." Procedure  will  be  as  follows: 

.  .  "important  representative  members 
will  be  allowed  to  defend  their  drganizattons 
as  well  as  themselves.  ...  If  in  the  main 
trial  an  organization  is  found  to  be  criminal, 
the  second  stage  will  be  to  identify  and  try 
before  regular  military  tribunals  mdividual 
members.  The  individual  member  will  there- 
after be  allowed  to  plead  only  personal  de- 
fenses or  extenuating  circumstances,  such  as 
that  he  joined  under  duress,  and  as  to  those 
defenses  he  should  have  the  burden  of  proof." 

Obviously,  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  a  plan 
founded  on  so  searching  a  pursuit  of  "jus- 
tice," and  objection  to  such  measures  is 
almost  certain  to  be  identified  as  an  at- 
tempt to  "excuse"  or  deny  the  crimes  of 
the  Nazis.  Nevertheless,  the  defects  of  the 
plan  must  be  exposed.  It  is  not  enough  to 
grant  that  punishment  of  evil-doers  accords 
with  traditional  conceptions  of  justice  in 


the  West.  And  it  must  be  recognized  that 
punishment,  when  divorced  from  a  study  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  criminal  ten- 
dencies have  developed,  ceases  to  be  justice 
and  becomes  mere  vengeance. 

What  are  the  assumptions  of  the  plan  of 
the  prosecution,  as  stated  by  Justice  Jack- 
son? First  of  all,  there  is  the  idea  of  "m 
grand,  concerted  pattern."  No  one  would 
deny  the  existence  of  evidence  that  some  such 
plot  to  dominate  the  world  was  in  the  .mind 
of  some  Germans.  Wild  schemes  of  world 
conquest  are  to  be  found  in  the  nationalist 
literature  of  every  nation  of  potential  mili- 
tary strength.  The  military  high  command  of 
every  power  has  detailed  plans  for  the  in- 
vasion of  all  its  neighbors,  simply  as  part 
of  the  "preparedness"  routine.  Even  the 
myth  of  "Aryan  Supremacy"  found  an  ad- 
vocate in  William  Allen  White  thirty  years 
ago,  when  he  saw  in  the  Pacific  area  the 
possibility  of  an  American  Empire.  The 
"manifest  destiny"  theme  has  had  represen- 
tation in  American  chauvinist  literature  for 
more  than  a  «entury,  and  today  the  United 
States  rules  over  millions  of  subject  peoples 
— inhabitants  of  either  territories  or  spheres 
of  influence. 

Great  Britain,  it  could  easily  be  argued, 
has  for  generations  enjoyed  practical  world 
domination  without  any  "grand,  concerted 
plan,"  but  simply  through  prog^ressive  con- 
quest of  backward  peoples.  "Britannia  Rules 
the  Waves"  was  during  this  period  much 
more  than  a  plan — it  was  a  fact.  And  if  some 
of  the  subject  peoples  were  consulted,  they 
might  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  crime. 

Th«  Offens* 

The  real  ofTense  of  the  Nazis  was  that  they 
threatened  to  treat  the  white  race  of  Europe 
much  as  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  have  used 
the  brown,  black  and  yellow  races  for  the 
past  hundred  years.  And  for  a  time,  if  the 
reports  from  the  underground  and  "lib- 
erated" lands  are  credited,  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Nazis  did.  Today,  the  Nazis  are 
to  be  tried  f6r  wicked  intentions  that  failed, 
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CONSCRIPTION  AND  FREE 


This  statement  represents  a  point  of  view 
which  is  held  by  only  a  minority,  even  among 
pacifists.  Those  holding  this  position  believe 
that  military  conscription  is  not  only  imprac- 
tical but  is  morally  wrong,  and  that  they  have 
no  choice  but  to  refuse  all  compulsory  labor 
under  a  military  conscription  act. 

The  position  of  this  group  is  not  one  of 
religious  or  philosophical  absolutism.  It  is 
not  a  demand  for  perfection.  But  it  is  an  tin- 
compromising  refusal  to  abandon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual  at  the  behest  of 
either  Church  or  State.  It  is  a  respectful  but 
determined  insistence  on  certain  fundamen- 
tal human  rights. 

PatlMral  ObllgotlM 

The  first  thing  which  every  individual 
owes  to  his  country  is  the  integrity  of  his 
own  character.  Therefore,  freedom  of  con- 
science is  a  basic  right  of  all  men  and  cannot 
be  denied  without  grave  peril  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  and  society  as  a  whole.  The  ex- 
erience  of  the  past  shows  that  freedom  does 
iOt  and  cannot  rest  primarily  on  force,  but 
has  its  real  foundation  in  the  character  and 
understanding  of  people. 

The  cause  of  freedom  throughout  history 
has  demanded  strug^gler  victory  is  never  won 
for  men  but  only  by  men.  The  price  of  free- 
dom is  not  only  eternal  vigilance  but  eternal 
struggle.  Liberty  is  never  achieved  once  and 
for  all.  It  demands  a  continuous  struggle  and 
oftentimes  it  must  be  fought  for  in  particular 
circumstances  without  compromise.  The 
more  absolute  the  denial  of  liberty  the  less 
compromise  is  possible. 

The  method  of  armed  conflict  cannot  pre- 
serve the  freedom  already  ours  or  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  society  as  a  whole. 
The  methods  demanded  by  war  can  only  re- 
strict freedom  and  must  ultimately  lead  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  state  now  popularly 
known  as  totalitarianism. 

One  of  the  major  objections  to  modern 
war  is  that  it  demands  conscription,  and 
some  see  an  even  greater  peril  in  conscrip- 
tion for  military  training  in  peacetime  than 


in  war  itself.  War  is  vastly  more  destructive 
of  life  and  resources  than  peace-time  military 
conscription,  but  the  actual  fighting  cannot 
continue, indefinitely.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
deterioration  of  moral  values  necessitated  by 
peace-time  military  conscription  becomes  a 
permanent  feature  of  national  life,  and  is  it- 
self one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  war. 
Events  of  history  prove  that  military  train- 
iitg  has  never  kept  the  peace. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  history,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  proponents  of  compulsory 
military  training  are  motivated  by  a  genuine 
fear  that  national  honor  and  integrity  can- 
not be  preserved  without  military  power.  The 
question  of  whether  liberty  can  be  defended 
without  war  is  obviously  a  fair  one  and  must 
be  answered. 

In  the  complex  business  of  community  life 
it  is  a  manifest  fact  that  organized  tyranny 
cannot  be  overcome  by  soft  answers  or  the 
opportunism  of  appeasement.  Tyranny  must 
be  resisted.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  it 
should  be  resisted  by  the  methods  of  or-- 
ganized  violence  which  are  always  deter- 
mined by  the  very  foe  that  is  being  fought. 
To  adopt  such  methods  is  not  only  a  logical 
contradiction  but  fails  to  accomplish  the 
constructive  ends  sought 

Jhm  Aifernatlve 

There  are  other  ways  of  resisting  aggres- 
sion ^nd  absolutism  by  governments  than 
those  of  armed  force.  For  some  time,  many 
Americans  have  vented  their  scorn  on  the 
Germans  for  not  resisting  Nazism  by  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  the  Nazi  rulers.  If  this  meth- 
od should  have  been  used  by  Germans  who 
had  no  access  to  arms  apart  from  the  will  of 
the  government,  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
all  other  peoples.  The  refusal  to  cooperate 
with  absolute  tyranny  is  an  effective  and  very 
practical  means  of  resistance  provided 
enough  people  adopt  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  can  be  successful  with  smaller  numbers  of 
people  once  it  is  understood. 

Unfortunately  neither  Church  nor  State 
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PROPHECY  AND  ALMS 


Two  dominant  strains,  more  often  antag- 
onistic than  compatible,  have  striven  for 
recognition  in  the  pacifist  consciousness 
during  this  war.  The  ahertjative  service 
problem  has  been  the  catalyst  which  pro- 
voked the  solidification  in  the  two  tenden- 
cies. 

The  inclination  for  the  pacifist  in  time  of 
war  to  become  the  arch-protagonist  of  the 
way  of  charity  has  historical  as  well  as  per- 
sonal roots.  American  conscientious  objec- 
tion originated  primarily  in  Protestantism, 
including  the  hybrid  known  as  Quakerism. 
In  this  nation  of  relative  security  and  pros- 
perity, the  primary  social  obligation  of  the 
church  has  been  to  provide  succor  for  the 
comparatively  few  victims  of  the  funda- 
mentally good  system. 

TIm  HMiminltarlatM 

To  a  great  degree,  the  experience  of  the 
Great  Depression  only  intensified  this  con- 
viction. The  crisis  of  the  thirties  was  met, 
not  by  radical  innovations  in  economic  in- 
itutions,  but  by  ameliorative  measures  de- 
gned  to  check  the  tide  of  distress  until 
the  system  could  be  made  to  work  again. 
Sensitive  men  of  liberal  inclination  could  not 
fail  to  be  influenced  by  this  experience: 
many  of  them  are  the  humanitarian,  objectors 
of  this  war. 

The  drive  in  the  individual  objector  to- 
ward the  Good  Samaritan  pole  becomes  un- 
derstandable in  view  of  the  fundamental 
urge  toward  social  justification  of  the  man 
of  good-will.  The  desire  to  be  "socially  ac- 
ceptable" increases  in  tendency  in  time  of 
war,  when  so  many  of  the  objector's  own 
generation,  however  mistakenly,  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  all  for  the  ultimate  good  of  so- 
ciety, and  when  the  need  for  work  of  com- 
passion is  fantastically  great.  Considerations 
of  this  sort  were  paramount  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  privately  administered  alternative 
service  program. 

The  pacifist  as  a  prophet,  that  is,  one  who 
"speaks^  ioriW'  and  who  as  a  radical  gets 
to  the  "root"  has  not  been  seriously  in  evi- 
dence during  this  war.  Nevertheless,  com- 
petent observers  discern  in  such  evidence 
as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  avowed 


socialist-pacifists  and  in  the  accelerated  con- 
cern of  younger  pacifist  writers  for  the  social 
and  political  implications  of  their  positions 
a  significant  turn  from  the  philosophy  of 
simple  charity.  (See  the  section  on  "Con- 
scription .and  Conscientious  Objection", 
June,  1945,  issue  of  Politics.)  To  define  and 
explore  the  nature  of  this  prophetic  func- 
tion ^hould  be  one  of  the  primary  tasks  of 
pacifist  philosophers  who  are  also  men  of 
action. 

Prophecy  had. its  golden  age  in  the  period 
of  disintegration  of  the  Hebrew  state.  Hav- 
ing completed  successfully  a  .m?ss  "walk- 
out" from  the  bondage  of  boondoggling 
work  with  straw  and  brick  in  Egypt,  a 
wandering  tribe  of  nomads,  feeling  itself 
definitely  under  divine  leadership,  com- 
mitted an  effective  act  of  aggression  upon 
a  weak  nation  and  settled  down  to  build  a 
rich  and  powerful  culture. 

.\s  wealth  multiplied,  morals  decayed, 
l  arger  and  aggressive  nations  cast  greedy 
eyes  on  the  rich  plunder  available  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan-.  Internal  decay,  sym- 
bolized by  the  common  failure  to  "do  justly, 
love  mercy  .  .  .  walk  humbly"  offered  no 
adequate  basis  for  national  resistance.  In  a 
land  where  politics  and  religion  had  been 
traditionally  one.  a  dangerous  dichotomy 
was  creeping  in.  •      .  ' 

Th«  Prophctt 

Upon  the  scene  came  a  group  of  men, 
holding  portfolio  in  neither  palace  nor  tem- 
ple, who  made  painfully  evident  the  abso- 
lute relationship  between  cause  and  effect 
in  the  national  behaviour.  There  wasr  ti»th- 
ing  "magical"  about  their  predictions.  Their 
calling  was  to  practice  major  surgery  with- 
out anaesthesia  upon  the  unrighteousness  of 
both  the  national  state  and  its  corrupt  re- 
ligious tradition.  They  were  political  real- 
ists who  were  yet  firmly  convinced  that  the 
malignant  sepsis  induced  by  the  national 
disregard  for  high  ethics  could  be  checked. 
In  varying  degrees,  they  were  socially  un- 
acceptable and  a  constant  embarrassment 
to  the  reigning  religious-political  spokes- 
men. None  of  them  could  be  said  to  have 
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THE  ILLUSIONMENT  OF  OBJEC 


Miss  Libby  Benedict  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Disillusionment  That  Calls  Itself  Objectiv- 
ity" in  the  May  30,  1945  New  York  Time*, 
launches  a  broadside  attack  on  Gertrude 
Stein's  recent  hook,  Wars  I  Have  3een, 
as  being  typical  of  thq  books  which  she 
fears  will  soon  sweep  the  country  in  a  wave 
of  cynical  despair  as  they  did  after  World 
War  I.  She  fears  another  inundation  of 
books  such  as  the  Farewell  To  Arms,  What 
Price  Glory?  and  Journey's  End  of  twenty 
years  ago,  the  Merchants  of  Death  and 
Arms  and  the  Man  of  the  thirties.  I  do  not 
wish  to  present  a  brief  of  defense  of  these 
works,  for  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  they 
did  not  succeed  in  warding  off  a  second 
world  war.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  question 
Miss  Benedict's  implied  claim  of  objectivity. 
Her  denunciation  of  Miss  Stein  and  her 
fellow  "escapists"  is  of  such  vitriolic  char- 
acter as  to  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  any  sem- 
♦»lance  of  objectivity  only  in  the  emotional 

sis  that  is  modem  total  war. 

"^Miss  Benedict  lashes  out  most  venomous- 
ly at  Miss  Stein's  statepient  that  "War  is 
nevei*  fatal  but  always  lost.  Always  lost." 

Could  anyone  .  .  .  maintain  that  a  war 
won  against  Nazi  fury  would  neverthe- 
less be  a  lost  war?  .  .  .  One  can  pray 
every  moment  of  the  day  for  war's  end. 
But  to  say  that  it  must  of  necessity 
be  a  lost  war,  when  the  beast  that  has 
been  unleashed  in  a  nation  is  annihi- 
lated by  avowed  and  sincere  fighters 
for  civilization  —  that  is  irresponsible 
cynicism. 

War  Ever  Wen7 

Does  Miss  Benedict  really  believe  that 
this  war  has  been  won?  Can  she  honestly 
look  at  the  bombed  cities,  the  (to  quote 
her  own  words)  "harried,  beaten,  ragged 
refugees,"  the  famine  that  has  spread  itself 
broadcast  across  Europe,  the  row  upon  row 
of  white  crosses  in  battle  cemeteries  around 
the  world,  and  still  say  that  this  war  has 
been  won?  Can  she  count  the  broken  hearts 
and  destroyed  homes,  the  lives  that  have 
been  smashed  and  twisted  and  torn  beyond 
repair  on  both  sides  of  the  battle  line,  can 


she  face  all  this  fairly  and  squarely  and  say 
that  this  war  has  been  won?  Does  she  not 
see  that  the  seeds  of  totalitarianism  which 
we  are  fighting  have  spread  from  a  few  na- 
tions until  now  they  cover  the  earth?  Does 
she  not  realize  that  the  peoples  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  even  we  here  of  the  United 
States  have  already  begun  to  lose  the  very 
freedoms  we  were  fighting  for?  Are  the 
imprisonment  of  thousands  in  India,  the 
lynchings  in  Italy,  the  race  riots  in  Detroit, 
the  renunciations  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
portents  of  the  final  death  of  fascism?  Are 
the  secret  conferences  of  Teheran  and  Yalta 
indications  of  a  rebirth  of  democracy? 

Franklin's  Provarh 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  sage  old 
Benjamin  Franklin  said  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace. 
His  proverb  is  far  more  true  today  than  the 
day  it  was  written.  Today's  total  war  has 
been  so  completely  destructive  of  both 
physical  and  spiritual  values  that  it  can 
never  be  hoped  to  be  won.  "War  is  never 
fatal  but  always  lost.  Always  lost." 

Miss  Benedict  once  more  brings  forward 
that  hoary  argument  that  war  is  bat  an 
evolutionary  step  towards  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

Miss  Stein's  larger  argument  that  the 
war  brought  an  end  to  the  nineteenth- 
century  belief  in  progress  and  evolu- 
tion is  even  more  simply  fallacious. 
Evolution  depends  on  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  This  war  showed  that  civi- 
lization was  more  fit  than  primeval 
lust.  Civilization  bled  and  let  its  children 
die  by  the  millions,  but  it  survived,  and 
sent  primeval  lust  sprawling. 

Has  Miss  Benedict  not  heard  of  our 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  which  picks 
out  the  finest  specimens  of  our  American 
manhood  and  sends  them  forth  to  Europe 
and  to  Asia  to  be  killed  and  maimed  while 
it  leaves  the  weak,  safe  and  sound  at  home? 
Does  she  not  realize  that  similar  conscrip- 
tion acts,  conscripting  only  the  fittest,  are 
in  force  in  every  major  nation  of  the  world 
today?  Anthropologists  tell   us   that  the 
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THIS  IS  WHERE  WE  CAME 


Even  in  the  lives  of  us  younger  fry  there 
come  times  when  we  can  say  that  within 
our  own  experience  we  have  seen  history 
repeat  itself.  In  the  years  before  1939  we 
pacifists  were  faced  with  the  apparent  dilem- 
ma of  griving  succor  to  fascist  aggression 
by  refusing  to  support  a  war  against  it,  or 
fanning  the  flames  of  war  by  denouncing 
fascism's  evils.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
the  same  problem  by  the  totalitarianism  and 
imperialism  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  year  ago  American  public  opinion  was 
pretty  well  swung  behind  the  fanfare  of 
the  unity  boys  an4  the  holy  aura  of  Teheran 
into  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  do  no  wrong.  We  pacifists,  in 
large  number,  bucked  the  tide  and  continued 
to  point  out  that  Russian  socialism  had 
degenerated  into  bureaucracy,  and  world 
revolution  into  ruthless  imperialist  aggres- 
sion. Now  there  is  no  unity,  and  America 
is  slowly  and  subtly  being  sold  on  the  idea 
that  sooner  or  later  we  must  fight  Russia. 

nd  we  pacifists  wonder  how  we  can  re- 
,  .iain  honest  in  our  appraisal  without  pour- 
oil  on  the  flames. 

Thin  Tight  Rep* 

t  seems  to  me  that  somewhere  between 
the  two  unacceptable  alternatives  there  is 
a  thin  tight  rope  which  we  can  walk  only 
with  the  most  scrupulous  objectivity  of 
which  we  are  capable.  We  must  avoid 
singling  out  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  special 
case,  either  for  better  or  worse.  We  are,  of 
course,  not  likely  to  fall  for  the  Stalinist 
line,  or  even  for  the  Trotskyist  line  that 
Russia,  though  a  degenerate  workers'  state, 
is  still  a  workers'  state  and  therefore  must 
be  defended  as  the  hope  of  the  world.  There 
is  one  jjiece  of  circumstantial  evidence  which 
to  me  is  worth  much  direct  testimony  on 
this  point,  and  that  is  the  present  accept- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Union  by  White  emigres 
like  Sorokin  and  Kerensky.  Nor,  perhaps, 
will  we  fall  for  the  myth  that  Russian  for- 
eign policy  must  somehow  be  different  from 
that  of  capitalist  powers  because  a  socialist 
state  has  no  need  for  imperialism. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  afford 
— and  I  am  afraid  that,  the  Stalinist  press 
aside,  a  good  many  leftist  critics  of  the 


Soviet  Union  are  really  guilty  at  this  point 
— to  single  out  Russia,  as  others  used  to 
single  out  Germany,  as  an  especially  evil 
kind  of  aggressor,  simply  because  her  ex- 
ploitation and  expansion  is  more  spectacular 
and  powerful  at  the  moment.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  spreading  the  impression 
that  Russia  foreign  policy  is  any  worse 
than  British  or  American  or  French  or 
Chinese  policy  at  its  worst  (it  may  be  a 
little  less  refined — or  less  hypocritical);  or 
for  that  matter  that  Polish  or  Rumanian  or 
Hungarian  nationalism  is  so  much  to  be 
preferred  to  Russian.  The  evil  is  exploitation 
and  destruction  of  personality,  not  Russian 
exploitation  and  ruthlessness  alone;  the 
goal  is  freedom  from  all  domination  for  all 
individuals,  not  alone  from  Russian  domi- 
nation. 

Th«  Soviet  Pr*hl«m 

We  must  point  out  further,  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,  that  military  or  economic  war- 
fare against  Russia,  or  preparation  for  it, 
will  not  alleviate  but  rather  increase  Rus- 
sian expansion  and  accentuate  Soviet  ruth- 
lessness. We  must  emphasize  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  in  an  armed  world 
based  on  power,  Russia  will  renounce  buffer 
states  while  others  are  establishing  them, 
refuse  to  seize  bases  while  others  are  de- 
manding tliem,  or  demilitarize  while  others 
are  adopting  permanent  conscription.  We 
must  also  emphasize,  I  think,  that  economic 
pressure — such  as  refusing  Russia  food  or 
capital  goods  as  a  lever  to  make  her  be- 
have while  Britain  and  America  go  their 
merry  grabbing  way — would  offer  no  solu- 
tion, and  would  be  questionable  moral 
strategy  for  pacifists,  who  traditionally  have 
opposed  the  sanction  idea  and  insisted  on 
provision  of  the  necessities  of  life  on  a  non- 
political  basis,  to  urge.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  that  without  minimizing  the  evils  of 
Russian  totalitarianism,  we  can  insist  that, 
apart  from  militarism  and  imperialism  on 
our  own  part  or  Britain's,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  have  to  expect  to 
fight  Russia  in  the  next  25  years. 

While  we  are  pressing  this  point  that  it 
takes  at  least  two  to  make  a  fight,  we  are 
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SANCTION  FOR  WAR 


RECALLING  the  death  of  the  brilliant 
young  physicist,  H.  J.  G.  Mosely,  at  Galli- 
poli  in  1915,  Justus  J.  Schifferes,  a  writer 
in  the  May  Bulletin  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  re- 
flects on  the  slaughter  of  many  youthful 
scientists  in  the  present  struggle.  Confront- 
ed with  this  incalculable  cost  of  the  war 
"in  terms  of  humanity,  science  and  culture," 
he  falls  back  on  the  only  available  justifica- 
tion : 

The  dead  we  mourn  and  cherish,  be- 
lieving always  that  their  sacrifices  il- 
lumine the  way  to  a  better  world  for  the 
living.  It  is  perhaps  unfair  and  even 
inappropriate  to  weigh  losses  _  to  sci- 
ence on  the  "scale  of  humanity's  gains. 
Times  of  violence  are  alw<y~-  hazardous 
to  men  of  thought.  When  Lavoisier 
Was  stupidly  guillotitied  during  the 
aftermath  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
famous  scientist  observed,  "It  took  but 
a  moment  to  cut  off  his  head.  It  will 
take  a  century  to  produce  another  like 
it."  Yetr  who  would  gainsay  the  French 
Revolution? 

unimat*  Authority 

There,  in  all  its  engaging  simplicity,  is 
the  ultimate  sanction  for  modern  war:  "Who 
would  gainsay  the  French  Revolution?" 
With  a  rhetoric  as  brief  a:.d  self-assnm'l  as 
any  fundamentalist  bigotry,  this  scientific 
writer  charges  off  the  costs  of  this  w.ar 
to  "humanity's  gains."  No  sober  gathering 
of  "data,"  no  dispassionate  review  of  the 
facts — no  science  at  all,  contributes  to  his 
judgment.  He  simply  announces  his  dogma, 
as  though  the  scientific  great  had  all  simply 
shouted,  "Liberty-,  Equality,  Fraternity!" 
and  with  the  aid  of  this  incantation  pro- 
duced without  trial  or  experiment  the  trutlus 
of  physics  and  chemistry. 

Mr.  Schifferes  would  probably  be  much 
aggrieved  if  an  esteemed  colleague  were  to 
condemn  him  for  repeating  the  slogans  of 
demagogues,  and  yet,  only  a  little  investi- 
gation convicts  him  of  the  charge.  Here  is 
the  studied  conclusion  of  one  '.vho  is  :\s 
much  at  home  in  the  field  of  social  science 
as  doubtless  .Schifferes  is  in  bis.  We  quote 


from  Ortega  y  Gasset  on  both  demagogy 

and  the  French  Revolution: 

The  real  demagogy  of  the  demagogue 
is  in  his  mind  and  is.  rooted  in  his  ir- 
responsibility toward,  the  ideas  that  he 
handles — ideas  not  of  his  own  creation, 
but  which  he  has  only  taken  over  from' 
their  true  creators.  Demagogy  is  a  form 
of  intellectual  degeneration,  whiehi  as 
a  sweeping  phenomenon  of  European 
history  fir.st  appeared  in  France  around 
1750.  Why  then?  Why, in  France?  This 
is  one  of  the  vital  points  in  the  destiny 
of  the  West  and  especially  in  that  of 
France. 

0«n«ral  Ravalutlan 

The  fact  is  that  from  then  on  it  was 
the  general  belief  in  France — and  this 
belief  spread  through  almost  the  entire 
continent — that    the   only    method  of 
solving  great  human  problems  was  the 
method  of  revolution,  meaning  by  this 
what  Leibnitz  called  "general  revolu-- 
tion,"  the  will  to  change  everything  at 
a  single  blow  and  in  all  spheres  of  life. 
It  is  thanks  to  this  that  that  marvel. 
France,  has  arrived  in  such  a  had  state 
at  the  difficult  juncture  of  the  present 
[1941.].  For  that  country  has,  or  thinks 
it  has,  a  revolutionary  tradition,  and  if 
it  is  bad  enough  to  be  revolutionary, 
how  much  worse  is  it  to  be  so,  para- 
doxically, by  tradition! 
It  is  Ortega's  conclusion  that  the  politi- 
cal forms  which  resulted  from  the  various 
revolutions  of  France  were  more  authori- 
tarian and  counter-revolutionary  than  those 
of  any  otfier  European  country,  except  for 
interludes  of  a  few  days  or  weeks.  We  are 
under  no  constraint  to  accept  this  'udgnu-nt 
blindly,  hut  it  does  indicate,  at  least,  that 
one  serious  student  of  history  has  found 
reason  to  "gainsay"  the  French  Revolution. 
And  for  pacifists,  Ortega  has  set  a  point 
of   departure   for   intensive   historical  re- 
search. The  myth  of  "general  revolution" 
as  a  method  of  "solving  great  human  prob- 
lems" needs  the  kind  of  exploration  that 
will  make  it  intellectually  itnpossible  for  ah 
Iionest  man  to  dispose  of  the  tragedies  of 
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SINCE  last  March,  when  Dwight  Macdon- 
ald  contributed  to  Politics  his  article  on 
"The  Responsibility  of  Peoples,"  discussion 
of  its  central  theme  has  proceeded  among 
pacifists  and  political  wap  resisters  with  un- 
diminished and  even  growing  interest  and 
fervor.  It  is  generally  realized  that  in  set- 
ting this  problem,  MacdoHald  has  placed  his 
finger-  on  a  central  issue  of  this  historical 
epoch.  In  grappling  with  it,  people  feel  that, 
somehow,  they  are  '  touching  something 
"real,"  and  that  if  they  can  find  some  kind 
of  answer  to  the  question^  which  arise,  they 
will  have  reached  a  plateau  of  understand- 
ing that  is  more  than  a  merely  intellectual 
contlusion.  They  will,  they  feel,  be  able  to 
conduct  their  lives  with  greater  certainty 
and  to  decide  upon  the  issues  of  the  present 
with  greater  intelligence. 

The  problem,  briefly,  is  this: 

The  concentration  camps  and  death  camps 
of  Nazi  Germany  were  scenes  of  almost  un-? 
exampled  barbarity  and  inhumanity.  These 
"rimes  were  committed  by  a  relatively  small 
roup  of  men  who  nialntained  iron  control, 
through  terrorism,  over  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  German  people.  To  what  ex- 
tent, then,  are  the  Germans,  as  a  people, 
"responsible"  for  the  horrors  of  Buchenwatd 
and  Maidanek? 

Maior  Rctponitbillfy 

Macdonald  assigns  major  responsibility  to 
the  small  group,  the  Nazis,  but  claims  that 
their  race  purification  program  was  irra- 
tional— merely  "the  gratification  of  neurotic 
racial  hatreds."  (Politics,  July,  '45.)  He  also 
holds  the  German  people  responsible  to  a 
lesser  degree,  for  allowing  the  Nazis  to  gain 
political  power.  But, — ^and  this  is  a  big 
"ijut," — he  maintains  that  we  can  blame 
the  German  masses  only  if  we  blame  our- 
selves equally  for  our  own  failure  to  re- 
sist the  growing  tyranny  of  the  State,  for 
our  passive  acceptance  of  the  impersonal 
crimes  of  "democratic"  imperialism.  We  can- 
not charge  the  German  people  with  respon- 
sibilities we  have  ourselves  rejected.  If  they 
are  guilty,  so  are  we.  The  fact  that  Fascism 
was  more  "progressed"  in  Germany  is  be- 
side" the  point  and  does  not  relieve  other 


Your  attention  has  been  directed  before 
to  the  absolutely  necessary  pamphlet,  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PEOPLES  by 
Dwight  MacDonald,  editor  of  POLITICS. 
This  essay  on  war  guilt  is  still  available  for 
fifteen  cents  from  the  author,  M  Astor  Place, 
New  York  3,  N,  Y.  You  can  get  ten  for  one 
dollar  if  you  wish  to  send  them  to  your 
friends.  Also  important  ia  your  study  of 
this  problem  is  Victor  GoUancs'  WHAT 
BUCHENWALD  REALLY  MEANS, 
available  at  some  Friends  Centers  and  di- 
rectly from  the  author  for  five  cents  at  14 
Henrietta  St,  W.C.  a.  London,  England. 
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peoples  from  the  obligation  of  stamping  out 
its  less  mature  forms  at  home. 

In  the  July  Politics,  critics  of  Macdonald's 
article  offer  two  major  contentions:  (1)  that 
the  death  camps  ought  not  to  be  explained 
simply  as  irrational  expressions  of  race 
hatred,  for  that  avoids  explanation  by  in- 
voking a  demonic  intrusion  into  the  historic 
process;  and  (S)  the  German  people  ought 
not  to  be  held  responsible  at  all,  for  they 
lived  in  a  pre-socialist  society,  and  as  work- 
ing-class victims  of  the  exploiter  class,  they 
were  not  even  conscious  agents. 

Now  manifestly,  if  the  Nazis  were  mad 
(Macdonald's  view),  and  if  the  German 
masses  were  helpless  (the  view  of  a  critic), 
then  no  one  is  responsible!  Such  a  conclu- 
sion, if  accepted,  would  either  end  the  discus- 
,  sion  altogether  or  seem  to  justify  a  species 
of  totalitarianism  to  purge  the  madmen  and 
to  "control"  the  morally  impotent  German 
masses.  And  this,  interestingly  enough,  is 
just  about  what  the  United  States  is  doing, 
although  operating  on  the  opposite  hypothe- 
sis that  both  Nazis  and  masses  are  wholly 
responsible.  It  seems  that  absolute  responsi- 
bility and  absolute  irresponsibility  are  theo- 
retical extremes,  both  of  which  call  for  the 
same  treatment. 

What  is  difficult,  in  this  problem,  is  the 
(Turn  to  Page  3) 
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PACIFICA  ViEWSl 


August  24,  1945 


OBITUARY  TO  APPEASEME 


THE  DEFEAT  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  Britain  and  the  election  of  the 
Labor  Ministry  is  probably  the  most  hope- 
ful event  of  the  war  years.  For  pacifists  it 
marks  the  end  of  a  government  which  has 
done  the  greatest  of  disservices  to  their 
cause.  It  was  this  government  which  led  to 
the  equating  of  pacifism  with  "appease- 
ment," and  even  convinced  many  pacifists 
that  the  equation  was  true.  As  a  result  there 
is  considerable  validity  in  the  charge  that 
pacifism  contributed  to  the  growth  of  fascist 
aggressiveness,  and  that  pacifism  was  in- 
eptly aligned  with  the  forces  of  reaction  in 
the  democracies. 

The  core,  if  not  the  majority  of  the  de- 
feated Parliament,  have  held  office  not 
only  under  Chamberlain  but  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Baldwin  ministry  in  193.5. 
They  were  responsible  for  the  Conservative 
policy  which  gave  tacit  consent  to  the  Italian 
conquest  of  Ethiopia;  which  tied  French 
hands  in  the  Non-intervention  policy,,  as- 
suring Franco's  success;  and  which  designed 

e  program  of  "appeasement"  that  ended 
q^ith  the  fall  of  Poland  in  1939. 

MauM  Dwparf 

By  using  the  anti-war  sentiments  of  the 
masses,  the  Conservative  Baldwin  and 
Chamberlain  cabinets  were  able  to  support 
the  growth  of  fascism  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  threat  of  Russian  Communism.  Eventu- 
ally the  Soviets  reacted  to  this  strategy  and 
destroyed  the  Conservative  hoi>es  with  the 
German  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  Augu.st, 
1939.  But  pacifists  long  mistook  the  policy 
which  aimed  only  at  turning  the  future  war 
from  the  west  to  the  east  as  a  policy  which 
aimed  to  prevent  war  itself.  Deluded  by 
this  naive  view  of  Conservative  intentions, 
pacifists  approved  a  program  which  handed 
over  thousands  of  Austrian  and  Czecho- 
slovakian  democrats,  socialists,  Jews  and 
even  pacifists  to  the  mercies  of  Nazi  storm- 
troopers.  Somewhat  shamefacedly  tfiis  was 
justified  as  "peace  at  any  price." 

Never  once  did  the  Baldwin  and  Cham- 
berlain governments  make  an  intelligent  ef- 
fort to  inquire  into  the  roots  of  continental 
fascism,  nor  to  devise  policies  which  might 


weaken  fascism  at  its  base.  .Although  the 
actions  of  the  Conservatives  betrayed  their 
feelings  of  guilt  over  the  injustices  of  Ver- 
sailles and  the  historic  lie  of  the  war  guilt 
clause,  there  was  never  any  initiative  in 
admitting  and  correcting  these  mistakes. 
British  diplomacy  was  finally  reduced  to 
abetting  the  German  steps  which  righted 
wrongs  only  by  new  wrongs.  While  loans 
were  made  which  increased  the  German  war- 
making  potential,  no  use  was  made  of  finan- 
cial power  to  diminish  the  economic  nation- 
alism of  the  continent.  German  and  Italian 
flaunting  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
matched  by  the  British  with  quieter  but 
effective  blocking  of  League  action.  And  in 
making  mild  protests  against  Nazi  cruelties 
to  subject  peoples  and  nationals,  Britain  did 
nothing  to  end  the  treatment  of  Indian 
colonials  which  differed  from  that  of  the 
Nazis  only  in  degree. 

Nalvt  Paclfltm 

It  is  repeated  to  the  point  of  triteness  that 
pacifism  is  not  passivism.  Yet  the  naive 
movement  which  supported  Munich  and  its 
preliminaries  was  almost  completely  lacking 
in  positive  elements.  Constructive  concilia- 
tion is  not  99  per  cent  concession,  nor  is 
"appeasement"  necessarily  pacification. 

It  can  be  questioned  whether  any  pro- 
gram could  have  done  more  than  delay  the 
war  after  fascism  had  developed  beyond  a 
certain  point.  Possibly  there  are  times  when 
the  weight  of  a  long  chain  of  events  is  so 
tremendous  as  to  make  a  reversal  of  the 
historic  trends  an  impossibility  short  of 
revolution.  But  there  were  untried  resources 
with  greater  promise  than  the  program  of 
"appeasement."  There  was,  for  one,  the 
power  of  example  as  a  demonstration  of 
British  good  will.  A  program  of  setting  the 
Empire's  house  in  order  by  doing  justice  to 
colonials  and  renouncing  the  fruits  of  Brit- 
ish conquests  would  have  been  too  powerful 
a  demonstration  for  even  totalitarian  cen- 
sorship to  have  concealed  from  the  Axis 
peoples.  The  League  machinery  was  still 
existing  for  the  righting  of  the  injustices, 
real  or  imagined,  which  were  associated  with 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  which  provided 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 


THi  VICTORY  OF  VIOLENC 


ADUMBRATED  by  the  sudden  capitula- 
tion of  Japan,  the  tendency  toward  analysis 
of  the  production  and  utilization  of  the 
atomic  bomb  will  not  be  resumed  with  the 
urgency  presented  so  long  as  the  war  was 
in  progress.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  military  victory  is  of  passing  conse- 
quence in  light  of  the  final  victory  of  ma- 
terialistic violence  which  the  explosion  of 
the  first  two  atomic  bombs  represents. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  local  press 
announced  jubilantly  that  the  "atom  has 
gone  to  war,"  but  on  sober  second  thought 
the  press  generally  admitted  that  this  mys- 
terious little  warrior  might  present  more 
problems  than  he  solved.  The  public,  in  the 
main,  was  "fascinated  and  terrified,"  grasp- 
ing the  portent  of  the  fact  that  the  "greatest 
achievement  of  organized  science"  was  also 
the  "most  terrible  destrvictive  force  in  his- 
tory." 

Hal^Trwtb 

In  order  to  cushion  the  first  shock  of  the 
news,  our  President  distinguished  himself 
'y  employing  a  monster  half-truth  in  stating 
ihat  "we  shall  destroy  their  docks,  their 
factories  and  their  communications."  Obvi- 
ously, his  conscience  suffers  under  the  re- 
membrance of  the  150,000  human  beings  who 
happened  to  live  in  the  city  selected  for 
the  target  and  within  range  of  the  full  ef- 
fects of  the  explosion.  There  was  no  men- 
tion of  the  civilians  who  would  be  destroyed 
with  the  military  installations. 

Mr.  Churchill  found  no  evasions  and 
rationalizations  necessary.  "Six  years  of 
total  war,"  he  said,  "have  convinced  most 
people  that,  had  the  Germans  or  the  Jap- 
anese discovered  this  new  weapon,  they 
would  have  used  it  upon  us  to  our  complete 
destruction  with  the  utmost  alacrity."  Thus, 
in  effect,  we  have  out-Nazied  the  Nazis,  and 
in  this  lies  our  ultimate  righteousness. 

Relief  from  the  shock  of  the  atomic  bomb 
has  come  to  the  American  people  in  two 
ways.  Spurred  on  by  cleverly  designed  gov- 
ernment propaganda  (and  their  own  sense 
of  guilt),  they  have  found  happy  moments 
in  visualizing  possible  peace-time  uses  for 
the  discovery.  Labor,  Washington  publica- 


tion of  a  large  group  of  union.',  sees  the 
possibility  of  "ultimate  abolition  of  human 
drudgery."  A  second  outlet  has  been  an 
almost  psychopathic  preoccupation  with  the 
mechanics  and  effects  of  the  bomb.  But  un- 
derneath various  escapisms  has  been  evi- 
dent a  surely  dawning  awareness  that  a 
"taboo"  has  been  violated.  And  for  sensitive 
men,  this  new  despair  almost  outweighs  the 
hope  evoked  by  the  absence  after  many  years 
of  declared  war  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Pret«tt*r« 

,  A  smattering  of  pacifists  and  non-pacifists 
has  taken  occasion  to  protest  publicly  the 
use  of  this  new  "explosion."  Time,  August 
30th,  reports,  in  addition,  that  some  Ameri- 
can and  British  scientists  refused  to  work 
on  the  project  which  produced  the  bomb, 
and  that  some  of  those  who  did  hoped  that 
it  would  prove  an  impossible  undertaking. 

These  protests  seem  to  have  been  on  the 
same  grounds,  that  nothing  can  justify  the 
carrying  of  the  use  of  violence  to  this  ex- 
treme. We  would  question  the  logic  of  those 
making  the  protest  who  are  non-pacifist 
while  retaining  a  fundamental  appreciation 
of  their  willingness  to  speak  out  against  the 
crime. 

Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  are  the  logical 
end  of  the  road  which  began  when  the  de- 
cision to  wage  war  was  reached.  (There  is 
considerable  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  war's 
most  destructive  weapon  was  used  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  most  inexcusable  major 
war  in  America's  history,  a  war  for  com- 
merce and  raw  materials  permeated  by  a 
vicious  dose  of  racial  hatred.)  The  destruc- 
tion of  these  two  cities  differs  only  in  degree 
from  the  destruction  rained  on  the  crowded 
cities  of  Germany  and  the  highly  imflam- 
mable  cities  of  Japan  by  American  bombers 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  The  im- 
plication of  the  protest  specifically  at  the 
point  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  is  that 
somehow  something  utterly  novel  has  en- 
tered into  the  picture. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to 
utilize  a  new  concept,  loosely  embodied  in 
the  phrase,  "military  atrocity."  If  this  con- 

(Turn  to  page  4) 
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PACIFICA  VI 


Sept.  7,  I94S 


FREEDOM  VERSUS  ORDER 


A  DISCUSSION  of  the  questions  raised 
by  Dr.  Brightman  should  be  both  humble 
and  bold: —  humble,  because  he,  and  we, 
seek  light  on  the  problem  of  social  organiza- 
tion, a  "mystery"  inTestigated  at  length  by 
every  great  thinker  from  Buddha  to  Marx: — 
and  bold,  because  it  seems  necessary  to  re- 
ject as  failures  the  familiar  formulas  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  problem  in  the 
part.  Readers  are  invited  to  take  the  hu- 
mility for  granted  and  to  acknowledge  the 
need  for  a  fresh  view  of  the  conflict  between 
Freedom  and  Order  or  "Security."  Our 
brief  suggestions  are  intended  simply  to 
open  the  discussion  with  an  affirmative 
spirit. 

We  propose,  first,  that  while  constitutions 
have  been  devised,  enacted  into  law  and 
made  to  operate  through  many  years,  there 
has  never  been, and  never  will  be,  any  precise 
statement  of  exactly  how  they  work.  Laws 
are  crude  instruments  for  the  ordering  of  the 
complex  and  variable  beings  called  human. 
\  constitution  is  adopted,  and  then  into 
his  legal  convention  flows  the  vast  adapta- 
bility of  human  nature.  Each  individual 
makes  his  own  unique  adiustraent  to  the 
regulatory  or  coercive  aspect  of  the  social 
oraer.  It  is  the  moral  quality  of  these  adjust- 
ments, taken  in  the  mass,  which  determines 
the  relative  success  or  failure  of  the  society 
as  a  field  for  free  growth.  Bad  laws  frustrate 
the  moral  intent  of  free  men;  good  laws 
present  the  least  possible  impediment  to  in- 
telligent adaptation  to  their  provisions. 

Punctlen  of  C«nstit«tient 

While  constitutions  may  specify  in  law 
the  balance  sought  between  freedom  and 
order,  they  cannot  in  themselves  transform 
the  conflict  into  dynamic  social  equilibrium. 
For  the  desirable  balance  to  be  achieved, 
there  must  be  moral  integrity  and  intellec- 
tual breadth  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  and 
these  qualities  must  be  reflected  in  signifi- 
cant measure  in  at  least  a  substantial  minor- 
ity of  the  people — those  who  set  the  cultural 
tone  of  the  society. 

Only  abstract  solution  of  the  problem  can 
be  achieved  by  drafting  a  constitution.  The 
actual  solution  will  grow  from  the  countless 


instances  of  daily  life  in  which  individuals 
are  obliged  to  take  a  position  with  regard  to 
their  relation  to  "society" — that  is,  to  their 
neighbors,  their  village  or  town,  or  the  State 
itself. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  dilemma 
described  by  Dr.  Brightman  exists  because 
the  conflict  between  Freedom  and  Security 
is  defined  in  "mass,"'  "total."  or  "constitu- 
tional" terms,  whereas  the  solution  lies  with 
individuals,  momentarily  and  continuously. 

Obviously,  there  is  great  danger  of  moraJ- 
istic  over-simplification  in  this  proposition. 
To  reduce  the  problem  to  a  matter  of  'Tdnd- 
ly"  personal  relations,  or  to  invite  everyone 
to  become  "a  saint  like  me,"  would  be  evi- 
dence of  serious  irresponsibility.  In  its  secu- 
lar form,  this  simplification  is  Anarchism. 
In  both  cases,  the  conflict  is  resolved  by  ig- 
noring one  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

Saints  an4  Anarchists 

Saints  are  adequate  in  cloisters,  and  prac- 
tical anarchists  found  the  wilderness  of  the 
American  frontier  a  natural  field  for  self- 
government,  but  saints  in  cloistefs  did  little 
or  nothing  to  stop  the  crusades  of  either  the 
twelfth  or  twentieth  centuries,  while  the  an- 
archists of  the  frontier  soon  resorted  to 
vigilanteism  as  a  necessary  "social  control." 

The  saints  and  anarchists,  like  the  politi- 
cal reformers  and  revolutionaries,  have  a 
formula,  not  a  solution.  They  are  partisans 
of  a  feeling  without  orientation.  The  writers 
of  constitutions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  parti- 
sans of  a  plan.  They  offer  the  mechanics  of 
change  without  the  motive-power  that  will 
make  the  change  a  genuine  social  transfor- 
mation. 

A  superficial  fusion  of  these  types  is  not 
the  solution  either,  for  the  result  would  be 
merely  a  "do-gooder"  who  had  neither  the 
intellectual  grasp  of  the  political  revolution- 
ary nor  the  single-pointed  devotion  of  the 
samt  The  trouble  with  the  do-gooder  is  not 
his  propensity  to  do  good,  but  his  accep- 
tance of  standards  of  what  is  good  to  do 
from  orthodox  authority.  The  do-gooder 
never  breaks  with  conventional  patterns  of 

(Turn  to  page  4) 


IDEOLOGY  AND  CHANGE 


PACIFISTS  sometimes  express  an  entirely 
understandable  impatience  with  the  slogan, 
"Wars  will  cease  when  men  refuse  to  fight 
them,"  presenting  various  reasons  to  show 
that  "Conscientious  objection  is  not  enough." 
Such  observations  are  usually  prefatory  to 
an  attempt  to  expose  the  deep-lying  causes 
of  war  in  the  social  structure  of  the  modern 
world,  and  to  indicate  steps  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  the  evolution  of  a  peaceful  order. 

Most  of  the  pacifist  theories  of  progress 
were  listed  by  Dr.  Jessie  Hughan  in  "What 
Is  Pacifism?— Again"  (PV,  Oct.  29,  1944). 
As  their  relative  merits  are  not  the  point 
of  this  discussion,  we  shall  not  name  or  re- 
view them.  What  we  should  like  to  suggest, 
here,  is  that  every  specific  program  advo- 
cated as  a  means  for  bringing  about  the  good 
society  is  a  socio-political  application  of 
some  ethical'  system  involving  judgments 
about  the  nature  of  man  and  the  processes 
of  social  change.  Unless  these  judgments 
correspond — at  least  approximately — to  re- 
ality, programs  based  on  them  must  end  in 
'nilure. 

Ch«rg«l  Words 

Ultimately,  every  reformer,  every  revolu- 
tionary, every  liberal,  is  a  moralist  with  a 
doctrine  of  what  is  good  for  Man,  The  mor- 
alist's system  will  always  reveal  certain 
crucial  concepts  represented  by  terms  evok- 
ing the  dynamic  emotional  energy  which 
translates  his  plan  into  action.  In  the  pres- 
ent, such  chargred  words  include  "exploita- 
tion," "underprivileged  masses,"  "econornic 
royalists,"  "totalitarians,"  "fascists,"  "mili- 
tarists." Other  terms,  "saint,"  "detached 
man,"  "planned  society,"  "free  enterprise," 
"industrial  democracy,"  "adjusted  individ- 
ual," are  words  charged  with  affirmative 
content.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  this  list 
of  words  until  a  dozen  or  more  systems  of 
varying  coherence  were  represented.  But 
for  the  most  part,  people  who  use  these 
words  seldom  trace  their  meanings  back  to 
the  basic  assumptions  about  man  which  they 
represent. 

The  value  of  such  an  analysis  lies  in  its 
revelation  that  the  current  vocabulary  of 
social  criticism  is  a  curious  mixture  of  more 
or  less  unexamined  symbols.  Take  for  ex- 


ample the  conventional  criticisms  of  Hayek's 
Road  to  Serfdom,  as  compared  with  its  au- 
thor's actual  intent.  C.  Hartley  Grattan  in 
Harper's  for  July  exposes  the  ideological 
idolatry  of  those  who  have  forgotten,  or 
never  realized,  the  validity  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's counsel:  "That  government  i«  best 
which  governs  least."  Primarily,  Jefferson 
was  an  educator,  and  his  conception  of  man 
and  of  the  learning  process  is  contained  by 
implication  in  this  phrase.  But  as  Grattan 
says: 

Today  we  have  a  clamorous  group  to 
whom  Jefferson's  phrase  has  little  mean- 
ing, even  as  a  cautionary  remark.  They 
are  of  the  persuasion  that  would  con- 
stantly increase  the  range  of  the  govern- 
ment's powers  and  responsibilities  until 
all  power  and  responsibility  would  be  in 
its  hands.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
deficient  in  that  legitimate  suspicion  of 
government  which  is  the  mark  of  sound 
citizenship  in  a  democracy.  It  is  as  an 
argument  against  them  that  Hayek's 
book  has  its  greatest  force.  To  that  group 
it  is,  naturally,  a  blast  straight  from  the 
infernal  regions — the  voice  of  reaction, 
The  Enemy  in  person. 

NatvM  of  Prepogcind* 

Mr.  Grattan's  own  conclusion  must  be 
sought  in  Harper's.  The  above  commentary 
is  pertinent  to  this  discussion  in  that  it  points 
up  to  difficulties  involved  in  embracing  any 
theory  of  social  change  which  has  been  long 
promoted  by  mass  propaganda  techniques. 
Propaganda  is  not  bad  because  it  communi- 
cates ideas  and  judgments,  but  because  it 
conceals  the  assumptions  on  which  the  judg- 
ments are  based.  It  can  easily  lead  to  a  moral 
relativism  or  neutrality  which  despairs^  of 
any  progress.  It  short-circuits  the  rnind. 
leaving  out  individual  moral  intelligence. 
Recognition  of  this,  however,  should  not 
lead  to  a  complete  scepticism  of  social  move- 
ments. Rather,  what  is  needed  is  a  sharp- 
ened sense  of  social  reality,  the  recognition 
that,  as  remarked  by  Sir  Frederick  Eggle- 
ston,  "It  is  probably  true  that  the  ideologl- 

(Turn  to  page  4) 
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IT  HAPPENED  HERE 


BEFORE  Americans  grow  complacent 
about  their  moral  superiority  to  Germans 
and  Japanese  in  the  treatment  of  minority 
groups,  it  may  be  in  order  to  set  down  some 
of  the  facts  about  one  government  camp  for 
conscientious  objectors.  We  will  need  more 
such  studies  in  the  future  if  we  are  to  evalu- 
ate our  native  fascism  and  to  defend  our- 
selves against  it.  This,  we  are  told,  is  what 
the  Germans  did  not  have  the  sagacity  to 
do.  Hence  Belsen,  Maidenek  and  Dachau. 

The  week  of  my  arrival  at  Government 
Camp  I  was  asked  to  represent  a  physician 
at  a  camp  director's  hearing.  The  physician 
had  been  transferred  against  his  will  from 
a  church  camp  and  ordered  to  perform  medi- 
cal services.  He  refused,  not  only  on  grounds 
of  improper  transfer  but  also  because  he 
opposed  conscription  for  a  specific  task  ia 
distinction  to  general  labor  conscription  or 
"alternative  service."  He  was  found  guilty 
and  the  record  sent  to  Washington.  Despite 
veiled  threats  of  prosecution,  his  transfer 
o  a  unit  where  he  was  willing  to  use  his 
fofessional  training  finally  came  through. 

Sunbathing  Forbidden 

Several  months  later  a  man  in  my  bar- 
racks was  picked  up  by  the  sheriff  and 
jailed  on  a  charge  of  "lewd  and  indecent 
exposure."  This  man  had  been  sick  for 
months  and  was  awaiting  a  4-F  discharge. 
He  had  been  warned  against  sunbathing 
near  the  barrack,  but  since  there  were  no 
women  in  camp  and  the  highway  was  eigh- 
teen miles  away,  he  persisted  in  his  prac- 
tice. We  secured  counsel  for  him  and  there 
was  a  full-dress  trial  in  the  county  seat.  The 
judge,  in  convicting  him,  cited  precedents 
based  upon  exhibitionism  is  public  streets. 
Funds  fpr  appeal  to  a  higher  court  were 
not  available.  The  man  was  'hurriedly  trans- 
ferred to  another  government  camp. 

Still  another  man  was  incarcerated  for 
"wilfully  and  feloniously  threatening  with 
an  axe."  This  charge  was  woven  from  the 
whole  cloth.  I  was  there  when  the  alleged 
threat  was  made,  as  were  others.  We  were 
all  prepared  to  deny  the  charge  in  the  event 
of  trial.  The  man  had  used  abusive  language 
to  the  "threatened"  foreman,  however,  and 


after  he  had  sat  in  the  county  jail  for  a 
month,  the  charge  was  changed  to  "dis- 
orderly conduct,"  a  guilty  plea  entered,  and 
a  brief  sentence  imposed. 

The  reign  of  terror  continued  after  I 
left  Government  Camp.  One  man  was  ar- 
rested for  destroying  government  property 
after  what  was  either  an  accident  or  a  child- 
ish prank;  anyway,  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
pverlooked  under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
foremen  began  to  whisper  that  Marines  in 
a  nearby  camp  were  coming  over  to  "clean 
up  things  around  here."  One  man  who  was 
sick  was  prosecuted  for  refusing  to  report 
for  forest  fire  detail. 

Lotion  of  Oovornmonf  Cf  S 

Why  did  the  government  officials  in 
charge  not  employ  the  Selective  Service 
regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline? Because  these  regulations  rested 
upon  the  Selective  Service  Act  for  their 
efficacy,  and  at  least  one  man  had  success- 
fully defended  himself  in  Federal  court 
against  a  "refusal  to  work"  charge.  The 
judges  of  this  Federal  district  had  taken 
pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what 
went  on  in  these  camps,  and  they  showed 
their  repugnance  of  it  in  their  decisions  af- 
fecting "walk-outs." 

The  picture,  therefore,  is  not  all  black. 
The  judges  in  this  one  district  know  of  the 
petty  terrorism  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, and  they  have  responded  by  decreeing 
probation  rather  than  incarceration  for 
many.  The  men  in  Government  Camp  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  terror  too,  but 
they  are  not  dismayed.  They  have  walked 
out  of  the  camp  by  tens  and  twenties. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  look  to  India 
for  examples  of  successful  non-violent  re- 
sistance to  tyranny.  We  can  look  right  here 
in  America  at  what  has  happened  in  the 
government  camps.  We  need  look  no  longer 
to  Germany,  either,  to  know  what  the  face 
of  the  enemy  is  like  or  to  know  how  fascism 
grows  out  of  minor  restrictions  and  petty 
tyrannies.  The  Selective  Service  people 
have  taught  us  that. 

George  B.  Reeves. 
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IT  would  be  a  pleasant  duty  to  record  that 
a  world  shocked  and  horrified  rose  to  pro- 
test with  one  cry  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
That  pleasant  duty  is  not  permitted  by  the 
facts.  Rather  the  reporter  of  public  reaction 
to  this  "greatest  single  scientific  achieve- 
ment in  history"  (Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug. 
12)  must  hold  up  a  mirror  to  moral  con- 
fusion. He  must  say  that  there  have  been 
the  usual  glib  pronouncements  from  high 
places,  voicing  the  obviously  "appropriate" 
generalities;  that  a  handful  of  religious  lead- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  England  have 
condemned  the  new  weapon;  that  a  Gallup 
Poll  claimed  only  10  per  cent  disapproval 
of  the  atomic  bombing  of  Japan;  and  that 
once  more  we  are  informed  by  scientific 
publicists  that  the  immeasurable  destructive- 
ness  of  the  bomb  makes  world  peace  "an 
absolute  necessity."  And  the  people?  ...  the 
people,  as  usual,  are  silent  except  for  oc- 
casional echoes  of  the  various  "authorities^^ 
who  have  already  begun  the  "chain  reaction" 
Vy  which  public  opinion  is  formed  in  the 
odern  world. 

Mtrcy  and  fere* 

Time  rose  to  literary  heights.  The  first 
atomic  bomb  was  described  as  "a  merely 
pregnant  threat"  whose  horrible  promise 
brought  to  the  Japanese  no  less  than  to  the 
United  States  the  mercy  of  an  ended  war — 
"but  mercy  born  of  a  ruthless  force  beyond 
anything  in  human  chronicle."  (Aug.  20.) 
Time  supposes  that  this  "demonstration  of 
power  against  living  creatures  instead  of 
dead  matter  created  a  bottomless  wound  in 
the  living  conscience  of  the  race." 

Was  it  a  twinge  of  "conscience,"  then, 
which  hinted  that  the  recent  Tokyo  broad- 
cast, reporting  30,000  more  deaths  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  was 
a  calculating  Japanese  bid  for  "sympathy"? 

This  "generous"  suggestion  occurred  in 
an  Associated  Press  summary  of  the  report 
from  Tokyo  that  after-effects  of  burning  by 
the  atomic  bomb  were  so  painful  that  some 
victims  asked  to  be  killed  to  end  their  suf- 
fering. (Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  35.)  Ultra- 
violet rays  emitted  by  the  explosive  material 
were  said  to  have  doubled  the  death-toll 


two  weeks  after  the  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Hiroshima.  The  skin  of  persons  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  the  explosion  was  turned 
bright  red  by  these  burns.  Two  hours  later, 
blisters  formed  resulting  in  dropsy,  often 
followed  by  death  in  agony. 

Meanwhile,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
announced  that  the  Christian  conscience, 
and  indeed,  "every  conscience,"  is  "afraid 
and  ashamed"  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Deliver- 
ance must  be  sought,  he  maintained,  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  He  said  noth- 
ing about  being  ashamed  of  the  Charter. 

Radar  As  D*f«m« 

A  news  report  (L.  A.  Times,  Aug.  25) 
relates  that  the  Navy,  ever  alert,  already  has 
plans  for  an  anti-atomic-bomb  gun — radar- 
controlled.  This  weapon,  it  is  said,  can  shoot 
down  any  hostile  plane  at  a  distance  of 
50,000  feet  and  operates  automatically!  Sec- 
retary Forrestal  is  confident  that  it  will 
"protect  the  Fleet  against  any  possibility  of 
atomic-bomb  attacks  in  the  event  the  Unit- 
ed States  ever  becomes  involved  in  war 
again." 

This  will  be  a  comforting  thought  to  those 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  "the  general  blue- 
prints for  some  such  bomb  are  known  to 
physicists  in  every  land.  .  .  .  Safeguards 
against  the  possible  use  of  the  weapon  by 
bandit  nations  must  not  count  heavily  on 
closed  human  lips."  (L.  A.  Times,  Aug.  12.) 

Some  slight  encouragement  may  be  de- 
rived from  Time's  report  that  a  few  physic- 
ists, when  first  invited  to  work  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bomb,  "refused  the  suin- 
mons,"  and  that  many  who  did  work  on  it 
"hoped  that  they  would  fail  and  that  their 
failure  would  prove  forever  irrevocable." 

But  the  popular  stereotype  of  opinion  is 
that  the  bomb  is  a  "good  thing"  because  it 
(a)  defeated  the  Japanese,  (b)  brought 
peace,  and  (c)  demonstrated  American  su- 
periority (we  did  it).  This  is  not  to  deny 
occasional  qualms  and  conventional  expres- 
sions of  awe,  nor  the  silent  moodiness  of 
the  thoughtful.  The  significant  fact  is  never- 
theless that  there  is  no  effective  group- 
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THE  NIGHTMARE  of  war  does  not  end 
with  the  dawn  of  "peace."  In  the  sudden 
stillness  when  the  guns  sound  no  more,  men 
and  women  look  around  them,  taking  stock 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  a  world 
almost  without  faith,  without  hope  and  with 
very  little  charity. 

These  are  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
life;  above  all  other  things  they  make  life 
worth  living.  We  talk  much  of  "security" 
because  we  have  no  faith  in  the  future;  but, 
without  that  faith,  real  security  cannot  exist. 
Real  security  is  only  found  in  a  community 
where  men  are  not  afraid  of  one  another. 
Because  we  have  so  little  hope  we  are  be- 
ginning already  to  prepare  for  new  wars. 
Charity  has  become  a  luxury  that  nations 
feel  they  cannot  afford.  Hardened  by  terrible 
sufferings,  they  seek  relief  in  causing  suf- 
fering to  others,  and  call  it  justice. 

W^e  cannot  condemn  or  blame  those  whose 
hearts  have  been  hardened,  least  of  all  those 
'hose  sufferings  have  been  much  greater 
.lan  our  own.  But  we  can  consider,  and  ask 
them  to  consider  too,  whether  we  or  they 
have  been  without  blame.  "Let  him  that  is 
without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone" 
— that  is  still  the  answer  to  all  who  judge 
their  fellow  men.  We  can  also  ask  ourselves, 
when  we  condemn  any  nation  for  the  crimes 
of  its  government,  whom  we  include  in  our 
condemnation?  Do  the  people  of  the  United 
Nations  really  wish  to  inflict  punishment 
on  all  Germans,  including  those  who  have 
suffered  in  Hitler's  concentration  camps? 
Can  we  talk  of  "just  retribution"  against 
children  as  yet  unborn? 

Tho  MIrael* 

But  charity  should  teach  us  more  than 
this.  Once  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  man  called 
Gilles  de  Rais  was  condemned  for  the  tor- 
ture and  murder  of  children  in  Brittany.  He 
was  executed,  but  before  he  was  led  to  his 
death  he  asked  the  parents  of  the  very  chil- 
dren he  was  said  to  have  killed  to  pray  for 
him.  The  miracle  is  that  they  did  so.  Those 
simple  Breton  peasants  were  sorry  for  any 
man  with  the  weight  of  so  much  guilt  on  his 
soul.  They  forgave  him  because  of  their 
great  charity;  and  our  own  hearts  tell  us 


that  they  did  well.  Charity  does  not  mean 
being  kind  to  our  friends,  or  to  people  whom 
we  think  good.  It  is  a  harder  thing  asked 
of  us — kindness  and  forgiveness  to  those 
whom  we  believe  to  have  done  wrong.  The 
practice  of  charity  brings  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  our  own  hearts,  which  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  "virtue  is  its  own 
reward."  A  world  that  could  practice  charity 
would  reap  the  same  reward — peace  and 
happiness. 

Troatmtnt  According  to  Noodt 

Kindness  is  the  best  wisdom.  The  more 
complicated  the  world  becomes,  the  more 
ignorant  we  are,  we  may  find  it  harder  and 
harder  to  know  the  truth,  to  sort  out  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  disputes  among  poli- 
ticians. But  if  we  are  determined  to  treat 
people  according  to  their  needs,  and  not  to 
be  judges  of  their  "deserts,"  to  consider  how 
we  ourselves  would  wish  to  be  treated,  and 
not  how  other  people  "ought"  to  "be  treated, 
our  complicated  world  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture.  Instead  of  a  series  of  intel- 
lectual problems  which  we  may  well  feel  to 
be  beyond  our  mental  powers  or  our  knowl- 
edge, we  have  a  single  moral  problem  which 
only  requires  goodwill  and  a  little  common 
sense.  "Only" — that  is  the  difficulty.  Good- 
will is  not  always  easily  felt  or  prac- 
tised. "Common  sense"  is  not  always  very 
common.  It  is  still  a  hard  way;  but  it  is 
not  something  utterly  beyond  our  powers. 
Learned  historians  are  still  arguing  about 
the  trial  of  Gilles  de  Rais.  Was  he  guilty? 
How  far  jfas  he  guilty?  But  ignorant  peas- 
ants settled  the  main  thing  that  mattered 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  If  he  was  guilty,  he 
had  their  forgiveness.  Guilty  or  not  guilty, 
the  miracle  of  love  replaced  learning  with 
a  wisdom  of  its  own.  If  Church  and  State 
had  known  the  same  wisdom,  many  a  crim- 
inal might  have  lived  to  repent  and  make 
reparation. 

And  that  is  the  real  meaning  of  "repara- 
tion." It  is  a  voluntary  action — making 
amends,  so  far  as  one  is  able — for  harm 
done  in  the  past.  "Reparations"  wrung  by 
force  from  people  may  have  some  material 
value  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  benefit 
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QUESTIONS  posed  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Bright- 
man  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  letter 
(PV,  Aug.  10)  are  as  follows: 

Granting  the  right  of  the  conscientious 
objector  to  act  in  the  interests  of  free- 
dom and  so  against  the  military  security 
(according  to  the  popular  view),  the 
question  still  remains:  Are  there  any 
limits  to  freedom?  Is  unconscientious 
objection  justified  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom? What,  exactly,  is  conscience?  Are 
there  any  socially  necessary  limits  to 
freedom? 

These  questions  are  so  far-reaching  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  set  up  some  delimit- 
ing definitions  if  we  are  to  reach  any  con- 
clusion at  all. 

First,  then,  we  may  adopt  as  the  meaning 
of  "conscience"  a  suggestion  by  the  late 
Franz  Boas,  for  years  the  dean  of  American 
anthropologists.  In  the  Nation  for  Aug.  27, 
1938,  he  asserted  that  the  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  as  expressed  in  the  words 
"-nust"  and  "ought,"  is  a  universal  feeling 
nmon  to  all  nations  and  races.  While  men 
^lay  and  do  differ  on  what  is  "good"  or 
"bad,"  they  all  distinguish  between  the  two. 
It  is  this  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  this 
faculty  of  judgment  between  good  and  evil, 
which  we  fhall  call  "conscience."  Consci- 
ence, thenj  is  a  fact  given  in  human  ex- 
perience. Its  origin  is  another  question. 

Cenfuilen  en  Fraadem 

Another  passage  from  Dr.  Boas  will  be 
useful  in  considering  Dr.  Brightman's  ques- 
tions. The  former  wrote: 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  phenomena  of 
our  time  that  intellectual  and  spiritual 
freedom  is  confused  with  social  and  eco-  , 
nomic  freedom.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  .  intolerable 
that  the  state  should  force  a  person  to 
actions  that  are  against  his  intellectual 
or  spiritual  principles. 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion,  and  not  as 
a  practical  admission,  it  may  be  said  that 
wars  are  fought  to  preserve  "social  and 
economic  freedom,"  and  often  in  the  name  of 
"spiritual  freedom."  On  the  ground  that  par- 
ticipation in  war  would  destroy  his  spiritual 
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freedom,  the  conscientious  objector  refuses 
to  become  a  soldier.  He  may  also  claim  that 
war  is  destructive  of  the  forms  of  social  and 
economic  freedom.  Here  he  comes  into  con- 
flict with  the  State,  which  requires  his  serv- 
ice to  secure  the  social  and  economic  forms 
of  his  society.  While  traditional  liberalism 
would  reject  this  requirement,  the  theory 
of  society  which  maintains  that  social  and 
economic  freedom  are  the  highest  good 
would  demand  that  he  fight.  Thus  the  issue 
is  one  which  hinges  on  the  definition  of  free- 
dom. In  the  first  case,  the  individual  defines 
freedom  on  his  own  terms — within  certain 
limits;  in  the  second,  freedom  is  defined  by 
the  State. 

InallanabI*  liflhta 

The  conscientious  objector  insists  that 
there  are  certain  inalienable  rights  belong- 
ing to  the  individual  which  the  State  may 
not,  whatever  its  apparent  needs,  take  away 
from  him.  The  State  may  not  demand  that 
he  kill,  that  he  support  the  military,  or  do 
anything  that  is  clearly  related  in  motive 
to  furthering  the  war  effort. 

And  so  the  question  arises:  How  far  ought 
this  opposition  to  the  State  continue?  Should 
the  CO.  be  allowed  to  be  "unreasonable"? 

Confusion  on  this  question  usually  results 
from  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  obli- 
gation to  "the  people"  and  obligation  to  "the 
Government."  A  man  may  feel  he  is  serving 
the  people  best  by  opposing  the  Government. 
Such  a  man,  obviously,  has  concluded  that 
the  Government  no  longer  represents  the 
people,  or  that  it  represents  the  folly  rather 
than  the  interests  of  the  people. 

His  opposition  to  Goverment  may  be  in 
certain  specific  relations,  as  in  the  rejection 
of  war,  or  it  may  be  from  the  anarchist  con- 
viction that  all  government  is  evil.  This  is 
the  equivalent  of  saying  that  he  wishes  to 
improve  government,  or  that  he  wishes  to 
abolish  it.  As  an  evaluation  of  anarchism 
would  be  a  large  subject  in  itself,  we  may 
restrict  this  consideration  to  the  idea  of  im- 
proving government  through  opposition  to 
certain  of  its  specific  acts. 

In  the  case  of  war  resistance,  the  c.o.  who 
understands  the  implications  of  his  position 
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BERTRAND  RUSSELL,  famous  philoso- 
pher and  former  pacifist,  has  contributed 
"How  to  Avoid  the  Atomic  War"  to  the 
October  Common  Sense.  His  thoughts  de- 
serve consideration  because  of  the  desperate 
urgency  of  the  problem  and  because  of  his 
reputation  as  a  student  of  human  affairs. 

Mr.  Russell  says,  "There  is  only  one  way 
to  prevent  [the  atom  bomb's]  use,  and  that 
is  to  prevent  war."  He  quickly  disposes  of 
the  arguments  that  the  bomb  can  be  out- 
lawed by  international  agreeinent  or  that 
its  destructiveness  in  itself  will  "persuade 
everybody  of  the  folly  of  war."  Nor  is  he 
more  hopeful  of  international  machinery 
of  the  kind  prepared  in  San  Francisco: 
Machinery  that  would  prevent  wars 
between  major  Powers  is  easy  to  invent 
on  paper,  but  no  major  Power  will  agree 
to  it:  90  per  cent  of  mankind  would 
rather  be  dead  than  sensible.  National 
sovereignty  is  the  obstacle  to  all  schemes 
for  world  peace,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  atomic  bomb  is  sufficiently  pow- 
^erful  to  explode  this  obstacle,  except 
perhaps  in  some  indirect  manner. 

ImperlalUm  the  Answer? 

From  this  pessimistic  observation,  Mr. 
Russell  proceeds  to  outline  how  war  may 
be  avoided  in  an  "indirect  manner."  Coming 
from  a  man  with  Mr.  Russell's  experience 
of  the  United  States — he  was  refused  a 
teaching  position  in  New  York  City  after 
Mayor  LaGuardia  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion had  accused  him  of  being  a  corrupter 
of  youth — it  is  startling  to  note  his  con- 
clusion: 

I  see  only  one  hope  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  civilization  and  that  is  a  vigorous 
and  more  or  less  imperialistic  policy  in 
the  United  States  during  the  few  years' 
respite  before  other  Powers  possess 
atomic  bombs.  These  years  should  be 
utilized  to  build  up,  under  American 
hegemony,  such  an  international  au- 
thority as  the  nations  would  create  vol- 
untarily if  they  did  not  prefer  death  to 
clear  thinking. 

By  means  of  "a  vigorous  and  militant 
championship  of  democracy  in  all  regions 


outside  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence,"  Mr. 
Russell  believes  that  a  new  League  "could 
be  quickly  built  up,  containing  the  English- 
speaking  world,  the  Western  hemisphere, 
Western  and  Southern  Europe,  India  and 
China."  These  vast  areas,  under  American 
leadership,  would  sacrifice  their  sovereignty, 
"particularly  in  matters  concerning  armed 
forces  and  foreign  policy."  They  would  also 
sacrifice  liberty; 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  world  at 
present  is  government;  liberty  must,  for 
the  present,  take  second  place. 
Mr.  Russell  is  hopeful  that  so  overpower- 
ing an  array  of  righteous  force  would  move 
Russia  toward  cooperation  and  mutual  tol- 
erance. He  proposes  that  the  United  States 
perform  the  balance-of-power  function  for 
the  entire  world  that  Britain  maintained  for 
Europe  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

New  Role  for  U.S. 

The  role  proposed  for  the  United  States, 
by  an  Englishman,  is  the  same  Henry  Luce 
and  Henry  Wallace  have  proposed  in  their 
different  accents.  If  it  is  a  valid  program, 
it  has  been  given  terrible  urg^ency  by  the 
atomic  bomb. 

One  questions  whether  it  is  valid  on  the 
following  grounds: 

1.  Is  the  United  States  capable  of 
sponsoring  a  democratic^  world  govern- 
ment? An  affirmative  answer  presup- 
poses that  we  have  solved  our  own  prob- 
lems of  self-government. 

2.  What  assurance  is  there  that  Ameri- 
can imperialism  will  be  more  benevolent 
and  peaceful  than  Britain's  has  been? 

3.  If  to  secure  the  undoubted  advant- 
ages of  world  organization,  more  per- 
sonal liberties  are  sacrificed,  is  not  the 
risk  of  their  permanent  departure  as  seri- 
ous as  the  possible  destruction  of  the 
human  race? 

4.  Will  not  Russia  conceive  the  Anglo- 
American  world  league  as  directed 
against  her?  And  thus  hasten  rather 
than  delay  a  third  World  War? 

These  questions  and  others  need  to  be 
answered,  but  Mr.  Russell  has  performed 
a  service  in  stating  his  case  cogently  and 
bluntly. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  in.  the  New  State- 
man  and  Nation  (July  14)  concerning  alleged 
"atrocities"  in  Britain's  Prison  Camps  in 
India  stirs  the  natural  tendency  of  pacifists 
to  say,  "You  see,  it  is  not  only  the  Nazis; 
other  peoples — 'democratic'  peoples  too— are 
guilty  of  such  crimes."  D.  M.  Sen  writes 
that  the  enormities  in  these  camps  approach 
those  of  Buchenwald  and  Belsen : 

Torturing  to  the  point  of  death  is  as 
common  in,  say,  the  Andamans  as  it  was 
in  Buchenwald.  There  is  a  courtyard  in 
the  Midnapore  Central  Prison  where 
"politicals"  are  flogged  while  the  other 
prisoners  are  made  to  stand  in  a  circle 
round  the  whipping  "triangle."  The  hor- 
ror of  the  scene,  the  dripping  blood,  the 
doctor  feeling  the  pulse  and  timing  the 
lashes  so  that  the  agony  of  the  victim  is 
prolonged — these  things  haunt  one's 
memory  for  years  afterward.  ...  In  the 
backyard  of  another  prison  in  Dacca, 
in  full  view  of  the  neighbors,  a  young 
student,  suspected  of  underground  sym- 
pathies, was  put  in  a  sack  and  was  or- 
dered to  walk.  When  he  stumbled,  he 
was  beaten  till  he  died  with  a  broken 
skull.  These  cases  have  been  reported 
in  the  Indian  press,  and  will  in  no  way 
seem  like  revelations  to  Indians. 

Th*  N«i  T*«hnlqu* 

British  rejoinders  to  these  charges  excuse 
them  as  "occasional"  acts  of  cruelty,  main- 
taining that  they  were  the  exceptions,  where- 
as with  the  Nazis,  cruelty  to  body  and  mind 
was  a  definite  policy.  There  is  some  truth 
in  this  defense.  A  review  in  the  N  S  &  N  for 
Aug.  11  tells  the  story  of  the  extermination 
of  the  Jews,  as  described  by  the  last  Jew 
to- escape  from  Poland: 

The  Nazi  technique  had  a  simple  pat- 
tern; first,  make  the  Jew  into  the  image 
•  of  the  devil  you  allege  him  to  be,  then 
destroy  the  devil.  Deprive  the  Jew  of 
soap  and  clothing;  then  say  he  is  filthy 
and  ragged.  Starve  him;  then  say  he  is 
of  inferior  physique.  Infest  him  with 
vermin  in  a  ghetto;  then  call  him  dis- 
eased. Hunt  him;  and  then  charge  him 
that  he  has  a  hunted  look.  Hedge  him 


with  .special  regulations;  then  declare 
him  a  criminal,  till,  at  last,  he  commits 
the  ultimate  crime  of  being  alive  at  all. 
In  Lvov  the  Jews  went  through  these 
degrees  of  moral  and  physical  destruc- 
tion. They  hoped,  at  first,  that  the  mur- 
ders and  beatings  up  on  the  bridge  out- 
side the  town  and  in  the  sandpits  were 
the  familiar'  pogrom.  That,  at  least,  had 
an  end.  But  they  were  mistaken.  This 
time  the  pogrom  was  not  a  storm  but 
the  icy  climate  of  mass  murder.  The 
Orthodox  Jews  with  the  caftans  and 
earlocks  were  the  first  to  die  in  the 
abattoir  of  Bclzec.  Then  followed  the 
Jewish  workers,  rushed  to  the  incin- 
erating chamber  as  the  war  drew  to  an 
end. 

Parallels  In  Other  TinMs 

Where  shall  we  find  parallels  in  human 
history  for  such  cold-blooded  diabolism? 

Possibly  in  Australia,  where,  without  the 
doctrinaire  rationalizations  of  the  Nazis, 
British  colonists  virtually  exterminated  the 
native  Tasmanians,  leaving  not  one  alive 
after  1876.  The  English  Chamber's  Ency- 
clopedia (190a  Edition),  notes  briefly:  "It 
is  probable  that  there  were  never  more  than 
5000  of  these  people.  It  is  certain  that  they 
were  a  very  inferior  race,  and  it  was  a  logi- 
cal, if  cruel,  consequence  of  their  contact 
with  Europeans  that  they  should  disappear 
off  the  earth." 

•\lphonse  Bertillon,  the  French  anthrop- 
ologist, tells  in  Races  Sauvages  how  this 
"logic"  operated  in  practice: 

To  achieve  such  a  brilliant  result,  the 
English  did  not  stop  before  any  kind  of 
cruelty.  They  premised  by  offering  £9 
for  the  head  of  every  adult,  and  £2  for 
that  of  every  baby  Tasmanian.  The  bet- 
ter to  succeed  in  this  chase  after  the 
miserable  native,  the  English  brought 
with  them  aborigines  of  Australia,  the 
great  enemies  of  the  Tasmanians,  and 
used  them  as  blood  hounds.  But  this 
method  was  found  to  work  too  slowly. 
Then  a  cordon  was  organized,  or  rather 
a  band,  selected  from  Colonists,  and 
(Turn  to  Page  i) 
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THEOLOGY,  at  least  of  the  Christian  va- 
riety, has  found  it  necessary  to  assume  or 
argue  that  even  an  omnipotent  and  omnisci- 
ent God  cannot  deprive  human  beings  of  the 
power  of  choice.  That,  I  think,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  importance  which  theological  sys- 
tems have  placed  on  arguing  the  freedom  of 
the  will  against  determinism,  or  on  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  free  will  and  determinism 
in  the  same  system.  What  concerns  us  here 
is  not  particularly  whether  freedom  of  the 
will  is  metaphysically  true,  but  rather  the 
importance  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it. 
As  a  social  phenomenon  that  importance 
means  that  even  God  himself  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  doing  what_  the  state  does 
under  conscription — depriving  men  of  the 
power  of  choice — without  at  the  same  time 
robbing  them  of  that  which  is  distinctly  and 
uniquely  human. 

What  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  compare 
the  conclusions  of  natural  science  with  those 
of  theology.  If  we  ask  what  it  really  means 
o  be  human,  the  anthropologist  and  the 
^  psychologist  will  tell  us  that  what  distin- 
guishes the  human  being  from  the  lower 
animals — what  constitutes  his  "soul" — is  his 
consciousnesa  of  self.  If  we  press  them  fur- 
ther, they  will  tell  us  that  this  uniquely 
human  self-awareness  is  the  product  of  con- 
flict situations  where  the .  individual  is  con- 
fronted by  alternative  courses  of  action  and 
"has  the  possibility  of  reflecting  upon  them 
;  and  choosing  between  them. 

CharacterltMct  of  Humanity 

To  be  human,  and  not  animal,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  most  naturalistic  social 
scientist,  is  to  possess,  first,  real  alternative 
courses  of  action  between  which  one  may 
make  moral  and  intellectual  choices,  and 
second,  the  mechanisms  through  which  these 
choices  may  be  made.  To  be  deprived  of 
either  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of 
being  human  at  all. 

The  natural  scientist  will  generally  refer 
to  the  grasping  capacity  of  the  hand  and  the 
development  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  as  the 
physiological  bases  for  distinctly  human  be- 
havior. We  know  what' happens  to  an  in- 
dividual when  the  physiological  mechanisms 
by  which  choices  are  normally  made  are  not 


present  or  are  defective.  The  brain  may  be 
biologically  undeveloped,  and  we  will  have 
an  idiot,  a  creature  not  only  devoid  of  self 
and  the  capacity  for  choice,  but  even  more 
devoid  than  some  of  the  higher  animals. 

We  also  know  what  happens  when  the 
psychological  mechanisms  are  absent.  Given 
a  normal  nervous  system,  consciousness  of 
self  depends  upon  conscious  thought;  con- 
scious thought  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  the  use  of  symbols,  within 
the  person:  and  the  development  of  language 
as  an  instrument  of  thought,  choice,  and 
selfhood  depends  upon  experience  in  a  social 
environment.  We  know  of  cases  of  "feral" 
men,  people  who  have  grown  up  in  complete 
or  near-complete  isolation  from  human  so- 
ciety; and  though  many  of  the  tales  of  such 
creatures  may  be  fictitious,  we  know  that 
the  human  animal  apart  from  society  is  not 
human  at  all.  There  are  no  Tarzans  in  real 
life,  developing  language,  thought,  choice 
and  selfhood  in  a  social  vacuum. 

D*|irivatl*n  •!  CholM 

What  is  not  perhaps  so  obvious  is  that 
"feral"  men,  sub-human  beings,  may  de- 
velop not  only  because  the  mechanisms  of 
choice  are  absent,  but  also  because  they  are 
deprived  of  the  possibility  of  making  choices. 
To  deprive  an  individual  of  opportunities  for 
moral  and  intellectual  choice  within  society 
is  also  to  make  him  by  that  much  a  "feral" 
man,  a  sub-human  being,  and  to  rob  him 
of  self-awareness  and  human  individuality. 

"Hiis  is  exactly  what  conscription  does. 
Perhaps  no  policy  of  conscription,  imposed 
upon  a  mature  individual,  can  so  rob  him 
of  selfhood  as  to  make  him  a  completely 
"feral"  man.  Probably  not  even  the  most 
rigid  squelching  of  self-assertion  in  child- 
hood could  alone  produce  a  completely  non- 
human  being.  But  insofar  as  conscription  is 
effective,  insofar  as  conscription  is  tolerated 
as  a  political  practice,  its  effect  can  only  be 
to  destroy  that  which  can  ultimately  be  the 
only  final  goal  of  any  social  policy — the 
function  of  human  choice,  the  human  self, 
the  human  soul. 

In  passing,  we  might  say  that  the  "choice" 
to  which  the  anthropologist  or  the  psycholo- 
(Turn  to  Page  4) 


THE  UNCOMMON  MAN 


THERE  is  a  note  in  Herbert  Hoover's  re- 
cent demand  that  confidence  be  returned  to 
th^  Uncommon  Man  which  will  please  many- 
forgotten  men  in  old  CCC  camps.  If  the  c.o. 
does  not  meet  this  prescription,  who  does? 
Indeed,  if  this  was  not  the  whole  idea  of 
Civilian  Public  Service  from  the  outset,  what 
was?  A  traditional  temperament  in  pacifism 
welcomes  the  tenet  that  the  common  man's 
main  chance,  if  he  only  knew  it,  does  lie  in 
the  speedy  reduction  of  his  more  common  ' 
qualities.  For  this  undertaking  the  CPS 
camps,  as  a  repository  of  unusually  Uncom- 
mon Men,  have  seemed  an  ideal  laboratory. 

When  we  think  how  widely  this  theory  is 
held,  it  is  troubling  to  read  over  the  Wash- 
ington record.  We  must  first  accept  the  fact 
that  the  backbone  of  CPS  has  been  the  con- 
tract between  the  State  and  the  Alternative 
Service  Worker.  Speaking  in  the  large,  the 
c.o.  has  wanted  privilege  of  conscience,  the 
State  an  exaction  of  duty,  and  between  the 
two  there  was  reached  a  certain  impasse  of 
agreement.  A  few  Uncomni<j)n  Men  have  con- 
ncted  for  a  lesser  exaction  in  exchange  for 
ewer  privileges  (prison),  but  the  main  popu- 
lation of  the  camps  believes  in  and  defends 
the  contractual  idea. 

Th*  lad  ■argain 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  something 
of  the  concept  of  the  c.o.  as  Uncommon  Man 
inevitably  suffers  as  the  years  1940-45  are 
reviewed.  The  plain  fact  was  that  during 
those  years  the  very  ministry  of  Uncommon 
Men  sought  to  drive  a  contractual  bargain 
and  was  badly  bilked  on  its  own  terms.  This 
painful  story,  beginning  with  Creative  Pio- 
neering and  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  end- 
ing with  Minersville  and  the  sodden  recrimi- 
nations of  the  churches,  has  been  recon- 
structed only  too  often.  Unfortunately  the 
opportunities  to  write  a  nobler  ending  for 
it  still  pass  by  in  Washington.  In  example, 
one  of  the  premises  of  pacifist  strategy  has 
been  the  belief  that  Congress  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  interested  in  reviewing  the  treat- 
ment of  c.o.'s.  Yet  in  the  Spring  of  1045  a 
lobbyist  found  two  members  of  the  all-im- 
portant Senate  Military  Committee  .who  de- 
lieved  c.o.'s  shotild  be  paid  and  given  useful 


work.  He  got  the  agreement  of  the  Commit- 
tee's cliairman  to  appoint  an  investigating 
group  if  a  third  member  would  join  in.  And 
the  reason  for  which  this  group  never  went 
to  work  is  that  pacifists  administering  CPS 
were,  as  it  turned  out,  frankly  afraid  to  raise 
questions  of  principle  lest  privileges  be  lost, 
and  were  thus  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  in- 
terviewing two  Committee  members  who 
might  well  have  yielded  to  a  full-scale  lobby. 
Even  closer  at  hand  is  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Winstead  Bill,  which  the  pacifist  min- 
istry has  allowed  to  become  the  crux  of  CPS 
demobilization.  If  this  bill  had  ever  been 
brought  to  a  test,  as  it  never  was,  it  would 
h.ive  h,id  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  pass- 
ing Congress.  Rut  to  avoid  an  indefinite 
recitation,  let  us  merely  register  a  doubt  that 
on  his  present  record  the  c.o.  as  strategist 
is  a  suitable  candidate  for  Mr.  Hoover's  Age.  • 

Ovil  or  Military? 

In  his  social  phase,  it  is  often  argued,  the 
c.o.  is  not  primarily  a  strategist  anyway,  but 
a  philosopher.  He  dwells  with  the  larger 
dynamics  of  public  welfare,  and  only  inci- 
dentally seeks  to  enter  the  fray.  Arnong  his 
speculations  in  1940  was  that  which  per- 
ceived a  basic  difference  between  civil  and 
military  authority.  It  was  natural,  in  the 
formula  of  Iflth  century  liberalism,  that  he 
sought  the  greater  security  of  civil  liberties, 
and  wrung  from  a  truculent  Congress  the 
present  law.  Today  there  arises  a  shocking 
piece  of  irony.  More  than  4,000  men  are  in 
civil  prisons,  twice  that  many  in  civil  labor 
camps,  and  the  clue  to  their  freedom  has  yet 
to  appear.  At  the  same  time,  the  War  De- 
partment has  made  it  privately  known  that 
all  c.o's  in  Army  prisons  under  military  law 
will  be  free  by  February.  There  are  evidently 
certain  times  when  traditional  attitudes  of 
militarism  become  mingled  with  the  struc- 
ture of  civil  government  in  an  amalgam 
known  as  the  totalitarian  State.  At  such 
times  hypocrisy,  brutality  and  inertia  achieve 
a  complex  magnitude  which  gives  the  sirriple 
dux  bellorum,  by  comparison,  an  air  of  child- 
ish innocence,  and  the  meaning  of  civil  liber- 
ties disappears  in  a  roar  of  inscrutable  ma- 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 
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SERVICE  AND  THE  STATE 


Last  week  a  high  official  of  Selective 
Service  told  me  that  he  would  be  watch- 
ing with  interest  after  the  war  to  see 
how  many  men  on  their  discharge  from 
CPS  engage  in  work  of  social  signifi- 
cance or  relief  work  abroad. 

P.  C.  French— General  Letter  No.  130, 
August  23. 

FROM  many  quarters  comes  the  opinion 
that  in  the  post-war  period  pacifists  should 
prove  their  ideals  by  assisting  in  measures 
to  ameliorate  the  more  flagrant  inhuman!-  ^ 
ties  of  the  Big  Three  war-world  economy. 
The  persuasive  appeal  inherent  in  this  opin- 
ion runs  the  gamut  from  conscripting  such 
performance  via  the  State  to  volunteering 
it  via  religion. 

It  is  further  apparent  that  probably  the 
bulk  of  this  opinion  springs  from  a  platitudi- 
nous notion  of  pacifism;  namely,  that  a  with- 
drawal from  social  responsibility  in  one  area 
necessitates  an  enlargement  of  social  re- 
iponsibility  in  others.  This  is  a  trap  into 
.  which  hundreds  of  pacifists  have  fallen. 

NatuM  ef  Contcripf  Scrvlc* 

Bureaucratic  pacifists  have  fallen.  CPS  is 
the  prime  example  of  social  responsibility 
conceived  in  terms  of  conscript  service  to  a 
State,  whose  greatest  power — conscript  serv- 
ice— is  the  keynote  of  its  war  policy,  against 
which  policy  pacifism  is  supposedly  a  testi- 
mony. True,  we  live  in  an  age  of  suicidal 
contradictions,  but  we  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  make  a  virtue  of  our  weakness.  It  is 
understandable  that  certain  religious  organi- 
zations may  be  tempted  to  maintain  a  con- 
stantly narrowing  area  of  influence  by  em- 
phasizing the  service  potential  of  work 
camps.  In  this  attitude  they  pay  tribute  to 
the  State. 

For  the  sake  of  a  concrete  reference,  let 
us  term  as  "post-war  CPS"  the  concept  of 
some  form  of  overt  testimony  of  assistance 
to  the  State  by  pacifists.  Let  us  relate  this 
idea  to  plans  for  armies  of  occupation,  for 
vast  armies  of  reserves,  and  for  peacetime 
military  training  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
throughout  the  world.  Under  these  condi- 
tions is  not  the  logic  of  CPS  "service"  in- 


escapable? In  another  part  of  the  picture 
exists  the  various  organizations  which  are 
constantly  devising  and  revising  c.o.  foreign 
relief  programs  to  be  carried  out  as  the  su- 
preme achievement  of  CPS.  Post-war  CPS 
may  well  permit  a  limited  area  of  "choice." 
A  pacifist  may  be  required  to  choose  (1)  to 
volunteer  for  foreign  relief,  or  (2)  to  volun- 
teer for  national  relief  as  the  criteria  of  his 
sincerity.  Whichever  his  choice,  the  c.o.  be- 
comes the  humanitarian  window-dressing  of 
the  totalitarian  State. 

Oath  ef  RMpentibllltlM 

Are  personal  integrity  and  social  integrity 
(the  heart  of  any  social  sense  of  responsi- 
bility) contradictory?  To  anyone  who  ex- 
pects to  do  more  than  vegetate  the  answer 
is  "No."  But  both  integrity  and  creativity 
insist  that  the  fundamentals  of  our  civiliza- 
tion be  re-examined  and  that,  without  fur- 
ther "service,"  we  formulate  principles  for 
action  by  persons  and  society.  As  one  small 
step  towards  clearing  the  path  for  such  a 
search,  let  us  review  the  pacifist  approach  to 
one  aspect  of  social  responsibility — i.e.,  our 
withdrawal  from  active  participation  in  war. 

A  nation  participates  in  a  war  not  pri- 
marilv  to  protect  but  to  win.  Therefore,  na- 
tional victory  is  a  social  responsibility.  If 
to  inaugurate  active  war  gives  assurance  of 
victory,  to  be  an  aggressor  nation  is  a  social 
responsibility.  Thus  World  War  II  was  a 
social  responsibility  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  United  States  but  also  from 
that  of  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Germany.  War, 
then,  is  a  clash  of  social  responsibilities^  Or 
if  one  set  of'social  responsibilities  is  "right" 
and  the  other  "wrong,"  what  is  the  standard 
for  such  a  moral  judgment?  Obviously  not 
each  participating  State.  Yet  it  is  in  each 
State  that  .social  responsibility,  at  least  in 
war,  is  supposed  to  rest 

The  whole  point,  of  course,  is  that  social 
responsibility  as  conceived  of  today  is  non- 
sense. It  is  totalitarian  nonsense.  In  America 
the  atomic  bomb  is  the  finale  of  social  re- 
sponsibility. Do  pacifists  lack  social  response 
ibility  because  they  opposed  World  War  II? 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 
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HENRY  GEIGER  has  tried  honestly  and 
in  some  detail  to  answer  the  questions  which 
I  posed  regarding  the  socially  necessary 
limits  to  freedom.  In  PACIpICA  VIEWS 
for  October  12  he  brings  his  answer  to  an 
end. 

To  speak  frankly,  I  am  deeply  disappoint- 
ed by  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essence 
of  his  reply  to  my  question.  It  is  found  in 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  4  of 
the  last  article.  He  says:  "Get  out  of  a  sit- 
uation of  which  injustice  has  become  an  in- 
trinsic part." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  extreme 
despair  of  any  right  solution.  It  is  not  facing 
the  realities  at  all.  Is  it  not  clear  that  our 
whole  social  order  is  one  "of  which  injus- 
tice has  become  an  intrinsic  part"?  If  we 
turn  from  CPS  camps  to  hotels,  restaurants, 
universities,  factories,  churches  —  wherever 
we  turn  there  is  injustice  as  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  order,  injustice  to  the  poor,  the  mi- 
nority race  and  creed,  the  dissenter  of  every 
ind,  and  also  to  the  conformist  who  suffers 
^.he  greatest  injustice  by  joining  cheerfully 
in  the  unjust  order  and  aiding  its  injustices. 

liMj^  Impostthlo 

In  the  presence  of  total  injustice,  all  that 
Henry  Geiger  can  say  is  to  flee  from  this 
or  that  particular  injustice.  His  cry  is,  "Get 
thee  to  a  nunnery,  go!"  But  even  that  is  im- 
possible. Total  escape  from  total  injustice  is 
not  only  impossible;  it  is  wrong. 

What  I  want  to  know,  and  have  not  been 
told,  is  how  a  free  man  can  live  in  an  un- 
just order  without  himself  either  being  de- 
filed by  the  injustice  or  demanding  that  he 
receive  an  ideally  just  treatment,  which  no 
one  can  expect  until  the  whole  order  is 
cleansed.  Is  a  ptlrely  individualistic  consci- 
ence conscientious  enough?  I  think  that 
Geiger  has  exaggerated  the  difficulty  of 
social  philosophy  and  underestimated  the 
futility  of  a  piecemeal  and  individualistic 
philosophy. 

Edgar  S.  Brightman. 

Boston  University. 


LIMITS  TO  FREEDOM 

Editorial  Comment: 


Possibly  an  expansion  of  what  Dr.  Bright- 
man  calls  "the  essence"  of  Geiger's  reply 
will  clarify  the  intent  of  the  reply  and  re- 
move some  of  the  former's  objections. 

It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  impracticable  or 
futile  to  seek  total  escape  from  all  unjust 
situations.  However,  there  is  a  margin  of 
freedom  in  every  society,  where  choice  is 
possible.  Here,  in  this  margin,  the  future  is 
created. 

The  boundaries  of  thi»  margin  are  not 
hopelessly  obscure.  CPS  and  the  federal 
prisons  are  full  of  men  who  have  deter- 
mined to  spend  their  lives  in  non-acquisitive 
pursuits.  Some  will  enter  fields  of  social 
service,  others  are  planning  various  enter- 
prises conceived  as  production  and  distribu- 
tion for  use.  The  moral  energy  of  their  lives 
will  not  go  to  strengthen  institutions  which, 
as  the  instruments  of  coercion,  self-interest, 
greed  and  partisanship,  stamp  our  society 
with  the  patterns  of  injustice. 

Meneers  of  Freedom 

The  greatest  creative  spirits  of  history 
have  been  men  who  broke  with  the  estab- 
lished patterns  of  conventional  institutions. 
Where  they  could,  they  inaugurated  new 
forms  of  conduct,  in  which  they  embodied 
their  positive  energies,  and  which  served  to 
release  the  energies  of  others.  Thoreau  re- 
fused to  pay  taxes  for  the  war  with  Mexico. 
Gandhi  and  his  followers  withheld  support 
from  the  economic  processes  which  were 
impoverishing  India.  Martin  Luther,  and  be- 
fore and  after  him,  a  host  of  heretics  and 
non-conformists,  broke  with  the  established 
Church  and  made  possible  the  freer  atmos- 
phere of  the  Reformation. 

The  fact  that  most  reform  movements 
finally  lose  their  inspiration  and  end  by  suc- 
cumbmg  to  the  same  rigidities  which  in  the 
beginning  they  set  out  to  replace  is  beside 
the  point.  That  cycles  of  social  change  have 
a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end  is  a  fact 
of  history.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 


)M  the  beginning  of  this  war,  conscienti- 
'  ous  objectors  have  been  subjected  to  a  bar- 
rage of  advice  on  the  discreet  way  to  handle 
public  relations.  The  "discreet"  way,  accord- 
ing to  this  advice,  has  always  been  Keep- 
It-Qtiiet. 

Whence  came  this  doctrine  that  c.o.'s 
should  be  quiet  out  of  fear  of  the  forces  they 
might  arouse  against  them?  It  came  from 
two  sources.  The  two  groups  who  rightly 
favored  a  policy  of  timorous  quietude  for 
c.o.'s  are  the  government,  primarily  con- 
cerned with  effective  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  that  school  of  pacifism  which  bases  its 
opposition  to  war  on  the  level  of  personal 
salvation. 

General  Hershey  gave  expression  to  the 
government's  attitude  early  in  the  war  when 
he  told  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, "The  conscientious  objector,  by  my 
theory,  is  best  handled  if  no  one  hears  of 
him," 

"K**|i  If  OuM,  l«yil" 

The  historic  peace  churches,  not  interested 
in  the  political  implications  of  war  resistance, 
have  favored  a  similar  policy.  With  them 
it  has  been  agreeable  that  the  public  should 
occasionally  hear  of  c.o.'s  as  long  as  Jhe 
impression  left  was  not  controversial.  Enjoy- 
ing the  special  privilege  of  operating  their 
own  CPS  camps,  the  churches  were  afraid 
that  knowledge  of  non-cooperation  in  CPS 
would  result  in  loss  of  this  preferred  status. 
Above  all,  news  of  unrest  was  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  press. 

Thus  the  true  nature  of  the  CPS  sys- 
tem was  successfully  smothered  beneath  a 
blanket  of  silence.  The  Anierican  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  in  its  1945  annual  report  stated: 
Publicity  affecting  conscientious  ob- 
jectors has  been  on  the  whole  favor- 
able, notably  stories  .  .  .  describing  the 
.  guinea-pig  experiments.  .  .  .  Any  touch 
of  the  heroic  about  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector makes  news.  But  publicity  as  to 
the  injustices  inherent  in  the  system  has 
been  difficult  to  get,  even  in  liberal 
journals. 

A  few  notes  of  heroism  about  conscienti- 
ous objectors  offering  themselves  as  guinea- 


pigs,  a  few  more  of  c.o.'s  filling  in  where 
labor  shortages  threatened  the  continuation 
of  mental  hospital  programs,  and  a  few 
stories  of  "smoke  jumpers"  parachuting  to 
forest  fires — these  alone  made  up  the  pub- 
lic picture  of  the  government's  program  for 
handling  war  objectors  in  the  Second  World 
War.  This  inadequate  account  helped  the 
government  maintain  the  impression  that 
it  had  been  successful  in  solving  the  In- 
soluble problem  of  the  c.o.  in  wartime — that 
it  had  given  substantive  recognition  to  con- 
science and  that  the  objectors  themselves 
were  satisfied. 

Str«lslit  Talklna  DMirakI* 

Anyone  close  to  CPS  today  knows  that 
this  is  not  true.  He  knows  that  it  is  merely 
the  frosting  on  a  rotten  cake.  No  one  is 
aroused  by  such  stories,  since  they  h»ve 
nothing  to  do  with  resistance  to  war  or  the 
need  for  a  radical  transformation  of  society. 

Yet  this  discreet  method  of  handling  the 
public  relations  of  war  objection  seems 
cowardly  to  many  thoughtful  men  in  CPS 
camps  and  prison.  They  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  have  an  accurate  account 
of  the  government's  policy.  If  it  is  "privi- 
lege" they  enjoy,  they  do  not  want  it  doled 
out  secretly.  If  it  is  "persecution"  they  suf- 
fer, they  do  not  want  .this  done  secretly, 
either.  Unlike  concentration  camp  inmates  in 
Nazi  Germany,  they  still  have  freedom  to 
speak  out,  and  most  of  these  men  sense  that 
a  policy  of  frightened  quietude  can  do  no 
service  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  preser- 
vation of  democratic  rights. 

What  are  likely  to  be  the  results  if  CPS 
men  speak  out  sharply  in  reply  to  occasional 
press  attacks  against  their  failure  to  work, 
their  failure  to  obey  orders  with  enthusiasm, 
their  "fleeing"  the  camps?  What  might  they 
e.xpect  if  they  ignored  Selective  Service's 
advice  that  they  remain  quiet  about  de- 
mobilization for  fear  of  the  veterans'  organi- 
zations? In  terms  of  our  long-run  aims,  such 
a  policy  would  be  favorable.  In  the  short- 
term,  it  might  be  highly  unfavorable. 

It  should  be  clear  that  any  system  so  con- 
venient to  the  government  as  CPS  is  not  apt 

(Tarn  to  Page  4) 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  GOVERN 


THREE  points  of  view  toward  government 
characterize  the  thinking  of  the  politically- 
minded  man  of  today:  socialist,  anarchist 
and  conservative.  Since  these  attitudes  to- 
ward the  political  order  have  direct  bearing 
upon  the  prospects  for  peace,  they  deserve 
consideration  here.  In  political  science 
"state"  and  "government"  are  often  dis- 
tinguished, but  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion no  distinction  is  made. 

Socialism  in  various  forms  has  swept  Eu- 
rope and  is  making  progress  toward  power 
in  Asia.  Although  conservatives  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  viewed  the  New  Deal  as  socialistic 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  said  to  have  ad- 
mitted filching  planks  from  socialist  plat- 
forms of  thirty  years  ago,  few  socialists  had 
illusions  about  the  New  Deal.  The  measures 
adopted  in  Roosevelt's  first  term  were  revo- 
lution insurance:  government  responsibility 
for  relief  grants,  extension  of  social  security, 
encouragement  of  collective  bargaining, 
NRA  controls  of  business  and  labor.  The 
public  works  programs  finally  broke  down 
•nder  business  opposition,  and  were  in  fact 
.ade  unnecessary  by  the  most  ancient  work 
^program  of  them  all,  production  for  war. 

S««l«llit«  mn4  Oavcrnmtnt 

Socialists  traditionally  have  believed  in  the 
withering  away  of  the  political  state  and  its 
replacement  by  economic  and  social  organi- 
zations, which  would  carry  most  of  the  func- 
tions now  allotted  to  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative arms.  But  because  they  sought  to  work 
through  the  ballot,  they  became  involved 
in  orthodox  politics  to  the  point  of  success 
in  municipal  and  occasional  Congressional 
elections.  Because  they  believed  in  good 
principles  rather  than  good  men,  they  usually 
avoided  support  of  old  parties  which  would 
have  involved  a  watering  down  of  their  poli- 
cies. It  is  likely  that  the  one  divergence  from 
this  practice — support  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer-Labor  ticket  of  LaFoUette  and 
Wheeler  in  i924 — cost  them  heavily  in  na- 
tional influence.  But  socialists  had  already 
lost  prestige  through  the  fiasco  of  Russian 
communism.  There,  it  became  evident,  the 
state,  far  from  withering  away,  had  become 
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an  agent  of  tyranny  different  in  kind,  if  not 
in  degree,  from  that  of  the  Czars. 

The  dilemma  of  socialism  today  stems 
from  the  failure  of  Russian  communism  to 
provide  a  better  life  for  its  citizens,  and 
the  efforts  of  democratic  socialists  every- 
where are  absorbed  in  proving  that  the 
means  they  propose  will  not  lead  to  the  same 
end.  In  the  United  States  this  takes  the  form 
of  proposals  for  cooperative  enterprise, 
quasi-public  corporations  modeled  upon 
TVA,  regional  and  world  federation,  ma- 
chinery for  full  employment.  But  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  in  the  minds  of  people: 
will  these  changes  in  attitude  and  method 
produce  the  regimented,  centralized  state? 

Otflatln«  Hi*  State 

The  anarchists  say  they  will,  and  they 
find  themselves  in  the  company  of  the  con- 
servatives at  this  point.  Insofar  as  they  have 
an  attitude  toward  government,  it  is  the 
less  government  the  better.  They  view  all 
ameliorative  means  within  the  present  sys- 
tem as  revolution  insurance  and  suggest 
widespread  civil  disobedience  as  a  method 
of  destroying  the  state  power.  Accepting 
Randolph  Bourne's  dictum  that  "War  is 
the  health  of  the  state,"  they  are  conscienti- 
ous objectors.  Their  optimism  concerning 
human  nature  leads  them  to  propose  volun- 
tary associations  of  workers,  farmers  and 
consumers  to  carry  on  the  basic  require- 
ments of  production  lind  distribution  of 
goods.  To  the  extent  that  these  functions 
require  coordination  and  direction,  their  or- 
ganizations are  not  dissimilar  to  those  pro- 
posed by  socialists.  But  they  would  keep 
such  organizations  responsive  to  the  local 
group  by  a  minimum  delegation  of  authority. 

Anarchism  flou;ishes  in  periods  of  deep 
distrust  of  government  like  the  present.  It 
has  permeated  the  thinking  of  collectivists 
even  though  its  effect  is  yet  to  be  glimpsed 
in  the  present  political  scene.  Like  early 
Christianity,  it  places  emphasis  upon  the 
'  individual  human  being  and  forces  him  to 
reflect  upon  his  relationships  with  his  fel- 
lowmen.  Occasionally  anarchist  thought 
flowers  in  a  Henry  David  Thoreau,  who 
(Turn  to  Page  3) 
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THE  PEACE  GUILT  |& 


THE  time  is  now  propitious  for  assessment 
of  the  guilt  of  the  peace  and  some  tentative 
judgment  as  to  degrees  of  responsibility. 

In  the  Far  East,  it  is  Murder  (by  proxy), 
Inc.,  with  which  we  must  deal.  Apparently 
discovering  more  value  than  we  care  to 
admit  in  the  Japanese  concept  of  "face," 
we  carefully  erase  our  military  label  from 
the  arms  we  supply  to  the  Dutch,  English 
and  French  in  their  bloody  struggles  to  lib- 
erate the  colonials.  "Liberty"  ships  have 
provided  the  lifelines  from  the  "Arsenal  of 
Empire,"  as  Harry  Paxton  Howard  charact- 
erized America  in  the  last  Progressive.  Mr. 
Howard  draws  a  telling  comparison  be- 
tween our  actions  in  erasmg  the_  label  from 
military  equipment  and  the  practice  of  gang- 
sters in  the  thirties  of  filinp;  serial  numbers 
off  their  weapons  or  treatmg  fingers  with 
acid  to  destroy  tell-tale  lines. 

Writers  of  our  hypothetical  indictment  of 
those  guilty  of  the  peace  should  rightly 
charge  that  these  evidences  reveal  con- 
spiracy to  wage  aggressive  war  to  save  the 
-irofits  of  the  Master  Races.' 

Crim*  in  iurep* 

In  Europe,  primary  evidence  of  the  peace 
guilt  is  our  involvement  in  a  French  dom- 
inated syndicate  which  may  be  labeled  Mur- 
der (by  default)  Inc.  Germany,  says  the 
London  Ecotiomist,  is  a  "vast  derelict 
human  slum." 

Latest  press  reports  place  the  ration  at 
1345  calories  daily.  A  personal  letter  re- 
veals that  mothers  grind  up  potato  peelings 
bought  from  restaurants  and  bake  them  on 
a  board  to  provide  a'  substitute  for  bread, 
and  children  vomit  regularly  in  the  morn- 
ings because  of  radical  digestive  difficulties. 
Hitler,  in  the  category  of  the  bad,  killed 
quickly  and  painlessly  with  gas,  in  the  best 
American  penal  tradition.  Americans  con- 
sidering themselves  good  by  definition,  kill 
slowly,  with  lingering  after-tones,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Gestapo.  Death  by  hunger 
is  not  only  physical  death,  but  as  Dr.  Ancel 
Keys  in  the  Univetsity  of  Minnesota  ex- 
periments has  reemphasized  using  C.O. 
guinea  pigs,  induces  a  warping  and  twisting 
of  every  human  quality  of  the  victim. 

These,  then,  are  the  irrefutable  evidences 
of  the  guilt  of  the  peace.  The  crime:  mur- 


der by  proxy  and  by  default  In  one  case, 
we  have  provided  American  arms  to  the 
murderers  and  turned  our  backs,  hands 
washed,  while  the  deed  was  done.  In  the 
other,  we  refuse  to  organize  for  peace  even 
remotely  as  we  have  organized  for  war,  and 
defaulting  on  the  elemental  human  obliga- 
tion condemn  a  nation  to  lingering  death. 
Winter  is  here,  and  the  munitions  ships 
which  could  have  become  the  food  ships 
lie  rusting  at  anchor  in  great  lines  in  Suisun 
Bay.  Rationing  is  over,  and  American  hens 
are  admonished  to  lay  less  eggs  or  go  to 
the  chopping  block. 

Ne  Prevition 

Absorbed  in  the  travesty  of  jurisprudence 
called  war  guilt  trials,  we  fail  to  set  up 
machinery  for  immediate  trial  of  the  crim- 
inals of  the  peace.  But  peace  guilt  trials, 
from  every  point  of  view,  are  infinitely  more 
logical  than  war  guilt  trials.  They  are  "pros- 
pective" in  nature  rather  than  retrospective. 
There  are  no  confusions  of  fact  brought 
about  either  by  history  or  the  passions  of 
war.  What  happens  is  before  us,  painfully 
imprinted  on  every  conscience  is  a  nation 
possession  both  a  high  literacy  rate  and 
press  freedom. 

In  spite  of  the  existence  of  evidence  for 
an  indictment,  no  trials  will  be  held.  Those 
who  lose  the  peace  can  only  be  tried  when 
they  have  also  lost  a  war.  This  involves  a 
tortuous  process  whereby  the  bastard.  Un- 
declared War,  undergoes  a  christening  and 
achieves  the  respectability  of  the  legitimate 
son,  Declared  War. 

But  it  is  still  necessary  to  delve  into  the 
subject  of  degrees  of  responsibility  for  the 
peace  guilt.  Is  it  possible  to  blame  it  all 
on  our  leaders,  or  must  we  necessarily  re- 
turn agrain  and  again  to  a  consideration  of 
the  responsibility  of  peoples? 

If  any  jurisdiction  could  be  found  to  try 
those  guilty  now,  any  capable  lawyer  could 
convict  our  leaders  in  short  order.  Because 
they  have  greater  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  control  the  handles  of  power,  theirs  is 
the  major  responsibility.  In  the  absence  of 
a  court  in  which  they  may  be  tried,  the  only 
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MR.  SMITH  COMES  TO  T« 


■  WHEN  we  arrived  at  the  school  building 
which  the  State  Supreme  Court  through  use 
of  the  rare  "peremptory  writ"  had  forced 
the  San  I'rancisco  School  Board  to  permit 
the  Payroll  Guarantee  Association  {"Ham 
'N'  Eggs'")  to  use  for  a  speech  by  Gerald 
L.  K.  Smith,  six  hundred  pickets  were  cirling 
in  orderly  lines  in  the  streets. 

They  were  being  watched  carefully  by  a 
detail  of  200  policemen,  including  a  tear 
gas  squad,  who  had  been  deprived  of  Sun- 
day dinner,  as  Mr.  Smith  cleverly  pointed 
out  in  his  address,  so  that  the  right  of  free 
speech  would  be  protected  in  America.  The 
policemen  did  not  appear  enthusiastic  over 
their  opportunity. 

A  couple  of  turns  around  the  building 
and  three  or  four  conversations  with  pickets, 
all  carrying  signs  stating  unequivocally  that 
"Smith  is  a  fascist,"  convinced  us  that  many 
of  the  demonstrators  were  neither  commun- 
ist affiliated  nor  dominated.  Two  members 
of  the  German  -  American  Anti  -  Fascist 
'  eague,  heavily  accented  and  middle  class 
outlook,  asserted  that  75%  of  their  mem- 

■'-aers  were  picketing.  A  nurse  had  come  to 
picket  on  her  own  because  she  "did  not 
want  fascism  in  America."  Workmen  from 
a  communist  dominated  waterfront  union 
and  raucous  students  belonging  to  Ameri- 
can Youth  for  Democracy  openly  admitted 
communist  affiliation.  It  was  obvious  that 
these  latter  groups,  both  in  hearings  before 
the  School  Board  and  in  the  demonstration, 
were  leading  the  fight  against  Ham  'N' 
Eggs  a  la  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 

Senior  Cithcns 
By  two  o'clock  the  auditorium  was  half- 
filled  with  feeble  "senior  citizens,"  whose 
balding  heads  in  the  pale  yellow  light  gave 
eloquent  testimony  to  their  ages.  The  pres- 
ence in  quiet  watchfulness  of  another  hun- 
dred uniformed  policemen  gave  a  sense  of 
security. 

Soon  the  curious  in  addition  to  the  serious 
jammed  the  hall,  and  the  definite  tenseness 
erupted  into  a  great  if  somewhat  quavering 
shout  when  the  movement  organizer  strode 
in  from  the  wings  and  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  tremendous  cry  of  "Ham  'N'  Eggs- 
Good  Afternoon,  Everybody!" 

Before  Mr.  Smith  was  brought  in,  this 
smooth,  hearty  organizer  exhorted  the  faith- 


ful for  45  minutes  as  to  the  virtues  and 
plans  of  the  movement,  and  climaxed  it  all 
with  the  passing  of  shoe  boxes  for  a  col- 
lection by  a  flying  suuad,  average  age  about 
85  years.  Another  financial  appeal  during 
an  intermission  in  the  main  address  (he 
had  to  put  on  a  dry  shirt;  the  heroic  mptif, 
as  when  the  gladiator  rushes  to  the  wings 
to  procure  a  new  weapon)  brought  a  sea 
of  arras  into  the  air,  dollar  bills  in  hand. 

We  are,  of  course,  interested  in  analyzing 
Mr.  Smith,  his  following,  and  his  loyal 
opposition,  in  terms  of  the  parallels  evi- 
dent in  the  early  days  of  National  Social- 
ism. The  parallels  are  there. 

Cemparliens 

1.  Mr.  Hitler  found  a  popular  cause  in 
national  regeneration  of  the  German  people. 
The  entering  wedge  for  Mr.  Smith's  right- 
eousness was  his  support  of  the  cause  of 
free  speech  as  against  the  communists  who 
would  deny  it. 

From  there,  he  went  on  to  paint  a  dismal 
and  fearful  picture  of  the  economic  inse- 
curity facing  these  pathetic  old  folk.  Their 
response  to  his  message  was  automatic  and 
electric. 

8.  Mr.  Smith,  like  Mr.  Hitler,  had  an  eye 
for  the  dramatic.  The  chants  of  the  pickets 
were  clearly  audible  outside,  and  Mr.  Smith 
managed  to  look  like  a  man  who  had  run 
the  gauntlet  to  get  into  the  hall.  Perhaps 
it  was  Rauschning  who  wrote  that  in  the 
pioneer  era  of  National  Socialism,  Hitler 
would  appear  hours  late  and  mud-spattered 
at  political  rallies  in  the  country  simply  to 
heighten  tension  in  his  hearers.  Mr.  Smith 
referred  continuously  to  the  600  pickets 
outside  ("MOB-ilization  For  Democracy"), 
and  reviewed  the  glorious  days  of  persecu- 
tion and  victory  for  his  forces  when  not 
even  80,000  pickets  could  prevent  a  meet- 
ing in  Los  Angeles. 

3.  Like  Mr.  Hitler,  Mr.  Smith  could  play 
on  the  communist  threat,  singling  them  out 
in  the  audience  every  time  they  broke  out 
in  aijortive  heckling.  He  referred  again  and 
again  to  the  international  bankers,  not  de- 
fining them  but  carefully,  unlike  his  Nazi 
prototype,  omitting  any  reference  to  He- 
brew ancestry. 

4.  There  was  the  typical  appeal  to  the 
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JUDGMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVE  S 


THIS  article  is  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
a  judgment  against  Civilian  Public  Service 
— the  great  pacifist  project  of  the  late  war, 
created  to  provide  conscientious  objectors 
an  alternative  to  entering  the  armed  forces. 
Now,  as  the  four-year  men  are  at  last  drib- 
bling home,  one  by  one,  releases  in  their 
pockets,  it  may  be  said  that  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  c.o.'s  has  really  begun  and  that,  in 
a  few  months,  CPS  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for  a  final  esti- 
mate of  this  "noble  experiment"  of  twentieth 
century  pacifism. 

CPS,  we  submit,  was  wrong  from  start 
to  finish:  wrong  in  initial  conception; 
wrong  in  the  steps  necessary  to  its  establish- 
ment; wrong  in  its  continued  operation;  and 
wrong  in  even  its  long-delayed  and  ignomini- 
ous demise. 

Evil  Pni» 

Its  effects  have  been  evil,  its  good  acci- 
ental.  It  was  a  system  shot  through  with 
^.ompromise,  opportunism  and  expediency. 
Its  ideals  were  the  circumscribed  dreams  of 
sectarianism,  and  even  in  failure  it  wore  the 
unmistakable  marks  of  the  commonplace.  It 
brought  a  spurious  badge  of  courage  for 
the  timid,  a  mask  of  piety  for  the  unstable, 
a  shelter  of  paternalism  for  the  weak.  It 
successfully  hid  the  larger  issues  of  the 
pacifist  struggle  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
conscientious  objectors  and  created  a  multi- 
tude of  petty,  personal  controversies  which 
left  the  great  majority  of  men  in  a  state  of 
moral  fatigue.  And  it  did  these  things  in 
the  name  of  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the 
Beautiful. 

CPS  thwarted  rather  than  assisted  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  This 
judgment  is  concerned  with  realities  of  prac- 
tice, not  verbal  justifications.  First  of  all, 
CPS  was  the  result  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween Government  and  several  religious 
sects  acting  as  corporate  bodies,  under 
which  certain  privileges  were  accorded  those 
bodies.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  affected 
all  conscientious  objectors,  many  of  whom 
were  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  commit- 
ments made  in  their  name.  Whether  they 


wished  it  or  not,  private  organizations  in- 
terpreted their  democratic  rights  and  indi- 
vidual aspirations  to  Government  authority. 
Whether  they  wished  it  or  not,  c.o.'s  were 
committed  to  work  for  nothing  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  and,  for  a  time,  were  ex- 
pected to  applaud  this  condition  as  evidence 
of  extraordinary  "generosity"  on  the  part  of 
Government. 

As  a  result  of  this  arrangement  and  the 
promotional  arguments  in  its  behalf,  some 
draft  boards  were  enabled  to  claim,  quite 
falsely,  that  only  men  belonging  to  recog- 
nized pacifist  sects  were  entitled  to  alterna- 
tive service.  Patriotic  groups  like  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  could  maintain  that  c.o.'s  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  special  privilege.  Eco- 
nomic pressure  could  be  exerted  to  force 
individuals  into  the  Army.  The  claim  that 
civil  rights  were  violated  by  the  "slave 
labor"  feature  of  CPS  could  be  refuted  by 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  groups 
had  invited  the  conditions  that  had  been 
established  and  were  administering  conscrip- 
tion under  them  without  any  effectrve 
protest. 

Moral  Ainu  Obscur*d 

The  moral  aims  of  war  resistance  were 
obscured  by  endless  administrative  diffi- 
culties and  contradictions.  The  bitter  pill 
of  conscription  was  covered  with  a  thin 
saccharine  wash — the  myth  of  the  "volun- 
teers." The  men's  lives  were  ruled  by  a  three- 
headed  hydra  of  Government  representation 
— Peace  Church  agents.  Selective  Service 
officers  (pseudo-civilians),  and  Technical 
Agency  men.  As  often  as  not,  these  three 
arms  of  authority  were  at  cross  purposes. 
For  four  years  CPS  camps  have  seethed  with 
turmoil  over  the  relation  of  these  cross- 
purposes  to  the  men's  own  purposes — their 
rights,  conveniences,  needs,  and  personal 
convictions.  The  war  years  were  largely 
spent  by  CPS  men  in  almost  incessant  con- 
flict over  trivialities — issues  which  loomed 
large  in  the  warped  context  of  the  System, 
but  which  will  be  remembered  without  en- 
thusiasm. 
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THE  PRISON  PROBLEM:  CON 


MANY  conscientious  objectors  who  have 
"done  time"  in  federal  prisons  are  calling 
for  the  abolition  of  the  prison  system.  One 
parolee  just  out  of  McNeil  Island  sent  a 
post  card  to  me  with  these  words  written  in 
large /ed  lettehs:  "Reform  Hell!  Abolition." 
The  problem  in  my  mind  is:  "What  is  meant 
by  abolition?" 

The  conviction  has  been  growing  increas- 
ingly on  me  that  it  does  very  little  good  for 
c.o.'s  who  have  been  in  prison  to  cry  out 
simply  for  the  abolishment  of  prison.  The 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  those  who  violate 
laws  in  society  just  cannot  be  dealt  with  that 
easily.  To  say  negatively  that  the  prison 
system  must  be  abolished  without  offering 
alternative  ways  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems which  have  brought  prisons  into  ex- 
istence is  as  naive  as  it  is  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  war  without  offering  better 
ways  of  meeting  social  conflicts. 

Rtaseni  For  Abolition 

Those  who  demand  the  abolition  of  the 
prison  system  must  do  so  for  one  of  two 
reasons.  First,  they  can  do  so  because  they 
believe  there  is  no  need  for  lawr  in  society, 
and  thus  no  need  fcrr  segregating  for  a 
period  of  time  those  who  break  these  laws, 
or  at  least  for  having  these  persons  under 
supervision  of  some  sort.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  laws  per  se  are  sacrosanct. 
Some  laws  are  good  and  some  are  not.  But 
I  personally  disavow  the  position  of  the 
anarchist  who  claims  that  all  men  are 
naturally  so  good  that  some  kind  of  or- 
ganized regulation  in  society  is  unnecessary. 
Prisons  of  some  sort  have  always  been  a 
part  of  this  social  regulation;  however,  this 
does  not  mean  that  prisons  will  continue  to 
be  what  we  know  them  as  today. 

The  second  reason  upon  which  a  person 
can  base  his  conviction  that  prisons  should 
be  abolished  is  that  the  prison  system  today 
fails  completely,  and  another  type  of  social 
regulation  machinery  must  take  its  place. 
At  this  point,  one  who  demands  abolition 
must  describe  what  he  means  by  the  prison 
system  today.  Certainly  county  jails  and 
state  institutions  cannot  be  put  in  the  same 


category  as  federal  prisons.  There  is  a  world 
of  difference.  But  if  the  entire  county  jail, 
and  state  and  federal  prison  system  is  to 
be  abolished,  then  the  one  who  makes  this 
demand. takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  describing  a  theoretical  system  which 
would  do  better.  This  is  a  mighty  hard  job 
for  one  who  probably  doesn't  know  too 
much  about  penology  in  the  first  place.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  at  this  point  that  those 
who  have  been  in  prisons  can  make  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  prisons  in  society. 

Innumorablo  Evils 

I  believe  there  are  innumerable  things  the 
matter  with  the  prison  system.  I  know  this 
from  my  own  experience  and  from  the  ex- 
perience of  other  c.o.'s  who  have  sent  me 
accounts  of  their  own  experiences.^  There 
are  a  few  of  these  released  c.o.'s  who 
favor  abolition  of  prisons  because  they  are 
frankly  anarchist.  Those  men  who  favor 
abolition  for  the  second  reason,  however, 
have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  outline  what 
type  of  institution  would  supplant  today's 
prison  system.  It  is  easy  to  ask  for  the 
abolition  of  the  county  jail  system.  Even 
some  of  those  persons  connected  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  do  this,  asking 
for  a  more  enlightened  system  in  its  place. 
Sanford  Bates,  Bennett's  predecessor  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  in  a  book 
entitled  Prisons  and  Beyond,  says  he  wants 
the  abolition  of  county  jails. 

The  fear  in  my  mind  is  that  if  c.o.'s 
spend  their  time  trying  to  describe  a  more 
perfect  prison  system  to  supplant  the  pres- 
ent one,  they  will  be  repeating  what  other 
penology  theorists  have  been  doing  for 
years.  After  all,  the  theory  behind  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Bureau  sounds  good.  It  is  the 
way  the  system  works  in  specific  instances 
that  troubles  c.o.'s.  Not  that  theoretical 
improvements  cannot  be  made  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau,  but  that  those  working  in  the 
Bureau  are  not  only  conscious  of  these  de- 
sired changes,  but  have  even  experimented 
with  them. 
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PROPHETS  AND  PRAGMA 


IN  the  December  14  issue  of  PV,  James 
Richmond  Carpenter  talies  occasion  to  re- 
joice over  the  fact  that  pacifists  have  now 
come  down  from  the  level  of  concern  with 
"moral  integrity"  into  the  arena  where  they 
will  concern  themselves  on  a  secular  and 
rational  level  with  making  choices  between 
real  alternatives  and  focussing  effort  on  re- 
moving the  causes  of  war. 

Without  impugning  his  motives  in  any 
way,  we  can  assume  that  as,  above  all,  a  con- 
sistent rational  non-pacifist,  Mr.  Carpenter 
would  like  among  other  things  to  have 
pacifists  as  ineffective  as  possible  in  mess- 
ing up  future  .choice  of  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  And  logically  some  of  his  joy  may 
come  (quite  unconsciously,  no  doubt)  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  trends  he  ap- 
plauds elements  which  may  do  just  that. 

First,  if  pacifists  can  be  weaned  away  from 
concern  with  moral  imperatives,  personal 
integrity,  and  absolutes,  into  the  world  where 
they  will  take  unorthodox  stands  only  when 
they  can  justify  them  on  purely  secular  and 
rational  grounds,  then  they  will  be  less  likely 
to  take  the  stands  at  all.  Second,  if  pacifists 
can  be  encouraged  to  concentrate  with  non- 
pacifists  so  exclusively  on  removing  the 
causes  of  war  that  they  will  forget  to  refuse 
to  fight,  then  they  won't  be  in  the  wa* 
either. 

Awful  Possibility 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wonder  whether 
in  these  trends  toward  descent  from  the 
monastery  there  are  not  factors  which  may 
make  Mr.  Carpenter  as  a  consistent  non- 
pacifist  quite  unhappy.  It  has  not  been  no- 
ticeable, for  instance,  that  political  objectors 
have  been  less  of  a  nuisance  to  the  non- 
pacifist  in  this  war  than  the  purely  theologi- 
cal ones.  While  those  who  wish  to  focus  on 
"removing  the  causes"  of  war  are  prone  to 
poo-poo  the  notion  that  "wars  will  cease 
when  men  refuse  to  fight,"  there  is  always 
the  awful  possibility  that  pacifists  might  be- 
come secular,  rational,  and  political  enough 
to  accomplish  just  that  in  this  country  and 
completely  gum  up  Mr.  Carpenter's  future 
choices  between  real  alternatives. 

Mr.  Carpenter  says  that  pacifists  have  is- 


sued their  pronouncements  in  an  intellectual 
vacuum  and  have  failed  to  answer  the 
obvious  questions  of  the  man  on  the  street. 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  editors  say,  that 
part  of  this  has  been  because  we  have  been 
confused  ourselves,  and  part  because  we 
have  been  more  interested  sometimes  in  be- 
ing intelligible  to  ourselves  than  in  getting 
our  ideas  into  language  people  can  under- 
stand. But  another  part  of  the  story  is  the 
fact  that  the  social  conditions  which  make 
the  questions  obvious  to  Joe  Doakes  also 
tend  to  make  them,  to  him,  unanswerable 
no  matter  how  hard  and  well  we  try. 

RmI  Alt*matfv«s7 

Certain  things  are  obvious  to  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter: for  example  the  fact  that  society  is 
identical  with  the  will  of  the  majority  (pac- 
ifists have  to  cut  their  moorings  frqpi  society 
altogether),  and  that  only  those  alternatives 
are  real  which  are  immediately  achievable 
in  terms  of  existing  power  ("the  necessity  o£ 
choosing  between  alternatives  seems  to  be 
one  which  pacifists  refuse  to  face"). 

From  these  obvious  premises  he,  like  the 
man  on  the  street,  will  then  pose  "obvious" 
questions  (such  as,  maybe,  "But  didn't  the 
atomic  bomb  save  millions  of  lives?")  And 
of  course  the  pacifist,  because  to  him  these 
truisms  are  completely  un-obvious,  has  a 
little  trouble  making  sense.  For  there  are 
certain  things  which  to  him  also  are  obvious 
—such  as  that  life  has  no  meaning  unless 
human  personality  becomes  an  absolute 
value— which  to  Mr.  Carpenter  are  not  obvi- 
ous._  It  is  not  entirely  obscurity  on  the  pac- 
ifist's part  which  makes  him  better  able  to 
understand  the  non-pacifist  than  the  non- 
pacifist  is  able  to  understand  him;  all  min- 
orities understand  the  majority  better  than 
the  majority  understands  them  because  they, 
unlike  the  majority,  necessarily  move  in 
both  environments. 

But  back  to  Mr.  Carpenter's  premises.  Is 
the  pacifist  necessarily  removing  himself 
from  the  stream  of  history  in  divorcing  him- 
self from  the  course  the  majority  takes?  A 
little  historical  perspective  will  tend  to  con- 
firm the  assertion  that  in  the  light  of  the 
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PACIFISTS  AS  AGITATO 


AMONG  pacifists  there  is  a  strong  and  dis- 
turbing sense  of  frustration,  created  when 
they  compare  their  inadequate  actions  to 
their  ideals  and  to  the  sorry  situation  of  the 
world. 

CPS  men  share  this  feeling  of  frustration 
but  with  perhaps  less  of  a  sense  of  guilt  for, 
being  removed  from  participation  in  the  gen- 
eral community  life,  they  see  little  oppor- 
tunity to  act,  and  therefore  little  responsi- 
bility for  acting  outside  of  their  immediate 
camp  or  hospital  situation. 

Within  this  very  limited  sphere,  many 
CPS  men  are  attempting  to  bring  their  ac- 
tions into  line  with  their  ideals  and  the  needs 
of  the  situation.  They  have  shared,  with  the 
soldiers,  the  experience  of  living  under  totali- 
tarian control.  Unlike  most  soldiers  they 
have  reacted  to  this  experience  by  an  in- 
tensified feeling  of  personal  responsibility. 
Therefore,  they  have  experimented  in  group 
and  individual  efforts  to  make  government 
responsible  to  the  governed. 

Action  by  PocifltH 

The  running  battle  in  camps  and  prisons 
for  civil  Hberties  and  against  conscription 
suggests  that  we  need  a  new  type  of  pacifist 
actionist,  employing  new  techniques.  Tradi- 
tionally pacifists  have  been  Saints,  like  John 
Woolnian,  who  by  personal  renunciation  and 
individual  extremism,  drew  attention  to 
evils;  Lobbyists;  Martyrs.  (I  omit  do- 
gooders,  whose  aim  is  not  to  abolish  but 
to  ameliorate  the  evils  of  society.) 

I  see  emerging  a  new  type,  who  might 
be  labelled  the  Agitator.  Like  the  previous 
types,  his  effectiveness  does  not  depend  upon 
numbers  or  popular  leadership.  Pacifist  ac- 
tion must  accept  as  given  a  small  number  of 
actionists,  and  their  ability  to  manipulate 
ideas  rather  than  persons.  Pacifists,  that 
is,  are  intellectuals;  administrators  rather 
than  politicians;  they  influence  public  opin- 
ion indirectly.  This  is  an  obvious  advantage. 
By  influencing  popular  leaders,  teachers  and 
publicists  can  be  more  widely  effective, 
though  perhaps  less  immediately  so,  than 


if  they  sought  to  reach  the  public  directly. 

Doth  teacher  and  publicist,  however,  are 
part  of  institutions  whose  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  status  quo  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  pacifist  aim.  They  both  must  study  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  their  institu- 
tions so  that  they  may  force  these  institu- 
tions, unconsciously  or  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, to  advance  the  revolutionary  pacifist 
goal.  They  must  study  the  antagonistic 
forces  which  make  up  the  uneasy  balance 
of  the  status  quo  and  destroy  that  balance 
by  setting  one  force  against  another. 

Perhaps  a  few  illustrations  of  situations  in 
which  the  Agitator  could  work  may  make 
my  meaning  clearer. 

1.  Friendship  with  the  "enemy"— When 
the  German  concentration  camps  were  over- 
run, pro-war  publicists  and  ill-informed 
newspapermen  sent  out  reams  of  material 
blurring  the  distinction  between  them  and 
prisoner-of-war  camps,  and  leaving  the  im- 
pression that  the  concentration  camps  were 
designed  for  and  inhabited  solely  by  non- 
Germans.  The  Agitator  would  have  had  in 
his  files,  foreseeing  such  an  eventuality,  eye- 
witness accounts  from  the  camps  by  Ger- 
man inmates  for  press  release  at  the  op- 
portune moment.  Similarly,  why  did  we  have 
to  wait  for  regular  press  channels  to  reveal 
the  evils  of  forced  population  transfers, 
starvation  diets  and  brutal  treatment  of 
German  P.W.'s  by  the  French?  Pacifists, 
with  comrades  in  every  country,  should  have 
had  such  information  long  before.  (It  should 
not,  however,  be  used  in  their  own  publica- 
tions where  it  will  be  discounted  as  propa- 
ganda, but  channeled  to  the  commercial 
press.) 

3.  An  united  Europe:  Winn  the  war  be- 
gan, the  Allies  were  agreed,  at  least  in  pub- 
lic, that  a  United  States  of  Europe  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  war;  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  idea  was  lost.  Pacifists 
should  have  kept  it  alive.  The  Potsdam  con- 
demnation of  Germany  to  a  nation  of  herds- 
men i.s  now  being  modified:  pacifists  might 
well  have  sped  the  process  by  publicizing 
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ANARCHY,  SLIGHTLY  LIMITED 


EDGAR  S.  BRIGHTMAN,  in  his  latest  let- 
ter asking  for  a  definition  of  the  socially 
necessary  limits  of  freedom,  makes  it  clear 
that  he  is  talking  about  the  limits  in  the 
ideal  society,  "the  realm  of  freedom,"  "the 
kingdom  of  God."  He  wishes  to  discuss 
"what  the  social  conditions  and  restraints 
are  under  which  freedom  can  possibly  exist 
as  a  social  phenomenon."  That  is  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  our  age,  or  of  any  age. 

.\lthough  Mr.  Brightman's  statement  of 
the  problem  clearly  implies  it,  we  must  make 
clear  that  there  is  little  point  in  talking  about 
the  limits  of  freedom  until  the  conditions  for 
freedom  have  been  met.  Political  freedom 
means  little  under  an  economy  of  scarcity 
where  economic  constraints  coerce  peopU 
however  free  they  may  theoretically  be  to 
make  personal  decisions. 

There  is  no  use,  for  example,  of  talking  of 
the  freedom  to  choose  one's  job  in  a  society 
where  there  is  no  job;  of  freedom  to  accept 
or  reject  military  service  when  the  military 
may  be  the  only  vocation  promising  eco- 
nomic security;  of  freedom  to  choose  ones 
mate  when  economic  conditions  make  post- 
ponement of  marriage  often  inevitable;  of 
freedom  of  movement  when  most  people 
don't  have  the  economic  wherewithal  to 
move  (classical  economic  theory  rotates 
around  this  phony  mobility  of  labor);  of 
freedom  of  expression  when  the  channels 
of  expression  are  preempted  by  vested  in- 
terests, 

Man  Imp*'^' 

Only  in  an  economy  of  abundance,  where 
the  conditions  of  economic  freedom  are  met, 
can  the  problem  of  political  freedom  become 
the  fundamental  problem.  The  question  is: 
those  conditions  having  theoretically  been 
met,  will  man  be  able  to  live  in  a  state  of 
self-regulating  anarchy,  or  will  man  still  be 
so  imperfect  that  complete  freedom  will  not 
be  enough? 

Any  discussion  of  freedom  mutt  start  from 
the  assumption  that  human  personality  is 
the  only  ultimate  end  that  we  can  know  in 
an  earthly  society.  Beginning  there,  I  sup- 
pose we  don't  ultimately  get  much  farther 


than  Mill  did:  a  society  cannot,  consistent 
with  that  goal,  infringe  upon  the  personality 
of  the  individual,  and  no  individual  may  in- 
fringe upon  tfiat  of  another.  But  we  may  be 
able  to  make  the  formula  specific  in  terms 
of  the  problems  of  the  30th  century. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  immunity  of 
the  human  life  itself;  this  would  proscribe 
capital  punishment  in  any  ideal  society.  Next 
comes  freedom  of  choice  in  two  of  the  most 
crucial  life  decisions:  freedom  to  choose  a 
vocation  and  freedom  to  choose  a  niBte.  In 
several  discussions  of  conscription  I  have 
made  the  point  that  the  immorality  of  con- 
scription lies  essentially  in  that  it  assumes 
that  the  state  know.s  better  than  the  indi- 
vidual how  he  can  direct  his  vocational  life, 
i.e.,  in  what  social  role  he  can  best  use  his 
talents.  To  give  the  state  the  right  to  make 
this  decision  is  to  give  it  power  over  sotne, 
if  not  all,  of  the  major  life  decisions  which 
any  personality,  to  be  free,  must  be  free  to 
make.  So  viewed,  conscription  includes  not 
only  the  principle  of  military  conscription 
but  also  the  regimentation  of  vocational 
choices  even  in  a  socialist  society — the  major 
problem  on  which  socialist  thinking,  concen- 
trating on  the  need  for  common  ownership, 
has  until  lately  failed  to  focus. 

Mevamant  an4  K»*l4»n<f 

Next  comes  freedom  of  movement,  which 
would  involve  the  elimination  of  all  the  im- 
migration and  emigration  restrictions,  pass- 
ports, etc.,  which  have  Balkanized  the  world 
in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  an  ideal 
society  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
alien.  Related  to  this  is  the  freedom  to  choose 
one's  place  of  residence. 

Finally,  any  free  society  must  safeguard 
freedom  of  expression,  which  includes  the 
traditional  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, freedom  of  the  press.  Here,  particu- 
larly, we  come  back  to  the  conditions  for 
freedom,  because  unless,  perhaps  through 
a  combination  of  public  and  cooperatively 
owned  facilities,  everyone  is  free  to  hire  a 
hall,  or  get  access  to  a  newspaper  or  a  radio 
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FOR  pacifists  and  near-pacifists  who  are 
getting  out  of  the  army,  for  men  who  are 
getting  out  of  CPS  and  out  of  jail,  for  people 
everywhere  who  have  been  trapped  or  dragged 
along  by  a  single-track-war-minded  society 
— for  all  these  people  the  "margin  of  free- 
dom" has  increased  a  little  bit  and  the  world 
is  a  little  more  flexible.  What  is  called  for 
more  than  anything  else  is  clear  thinking 
about  how  thi»  freedom  will  be  used.  This 
thinking  should  eventuate  in  individual  com- 
mitment by  each  person  to  some  program  of 
action  designed  to  implement  his  ideals  in 
the  area  of  his  special  concern,  whether  it 
be  agriculture,  education,  business,  or  poli- 
tics. However,  the  response,  so  far,  to  Dr. 
Brightman's  questions  about  our  ideals 
seems  to  reveal  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  clear  about  what 
we  want  to  achieve  to  warrant  immediate 
emphasis  upon  the  urgent  and  tremendously 
complicated  problem  of  working  out  pro- 
g:rams  of  action  applicable  in  various  areas. 
Perhaps  then  some  further  theoretical  dis- 
iission  will  not  be  totally  out  of  place,  al- 
though I  should  readily  admit  the  necessity 
of  getting  -  beyond  this  kind  of  discussion. 

PrMdem  and  C*ntrols 

Consideration  of  Dr.  Brightman's  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  the  ideal  society 
has  not  gone  anywhere  partly  because  it  has 
not  been  made  clear  that  he  has  asked  at 
least  two  different  types  of  questions  which 
require  different  kinds  of  answers.  When  he 
asks  such  questions  as  "What  are  the  limits 
of  freedom?"  and  "What  is  the  law  of  an 
ideal  society?"  he  seems  to  want  to  know 
how  far  it  is  possible  for  human  societies  to 
develop  in  the  direction  of  freedom.  He  is 
asking  for  a  blueprint  of  the  best  possible 
society.  When  he  asks  about  the  conditions 
of  "free  growth"  or  about  the  "conditions 
and  constraints  under  which  freedom  can 
possibly  exist  as  a  social  phenomenon,"  1 
feel  that  he  wants  to  know  not  what  are  the 
maximum  possible  achievements,  but  what 
are^the  necessary  controls  that  we  should 
seek  to  establish  m  order  that,  starting  from 
where  we  are,  we  will  move  in  the  direction 
oi  the  ideal. 


With  regard  to  the  first  type  of  question, 
editorial  comment  in  PACIFICA  VIEWS 
(Dec.  28)  states  that  the  ideal  society  is  a 
society  in  which  social  control-has  been  re- 
placed by  self-restraint,  but  the  question  of 
whether  this  ideal  is  possible  to  realize  is 
neatly  sidestepped.  Dr.  Brightman  has  not 
denied  that  this  anarchistic  ideal  may  be  of 
value  as  a  guiding  star  and  he  certainly 
has  not  made  his  theme  "the  curtailment  of 
liberty";  but  he  has  denied  that  anarchy  is 
possible,  and.  he  wants  to  think  in  terms  of 
realizable  ideals  rather  ithan  unrealizable 
ones.  Strictly,  then.  Dr.  Brightman  and  PV 
have  not  really  disagreed  over  anything  be- 
cause PV  has  not  insisted  that  anarchy  is 
possible  and  Dr.  Brightman  has  not  insisted 
that  it  is  irrelevant;  but  neither  have  they 
come  to  terms  with  each  other.  Anarchy  is 
an  answer  only  if  it  is  possible;  but  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  for  this  controversy  to 
degenerate  into  a  discussion  of  why  anarchy 
is  or  is  not  possible.  We  don't  know  and  we 
can't  know  whether  anarchy  is  possible  or 
even  how  close  to  it  we  can  get  because  at 
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Food  for  Europe:  Small  Seal* 

Alfred  W.  Saueracker,  33*9  J  street, 
Sacramento  16,  Calif.,  wrote  to  us  re- 
garding the  item  utider  this  title  in  the 
Jan.  4  PV: 

"I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  thfe 
names  and  addresses  of  friends  in 
Europe  to  whom  food  parcels  might 
be  sent." 

Mr.  Saueracker  Was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Austrian  section  of 
the  War  Resisters  International.  As 
a  writer  and  editor,  he  was  high  on 
Hitler's  list  of  dangerous  people  after 
the  seizure  of  Austria.  He  came  to 
America  after  a  short  stay  in  England. 

Since  PV  does  not  have  the  personnel 
or  facilities  to  undertake  a  relief  pro- 
gram, we  suggest  that  interested  read- 
ers get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Saueracker. 

Editors,  PV 


SANITARY  ENGINEERS 

dVlilAH  Willie  SBRVICr 


Chairman 
Henry  J.  Cad  bury 


Honorary  Chairman 
RuFus  M.  Jones 


Executive  Secretary 
Clarence  E.  Pickett 


American  Friends  Service  Committee 

Twenty  South  Twelfth  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 


Telephone,  Rittenhouse  9372 

September  SO,  1945 


Dear  Friend: 

We  have  just  been  informed  that  the  Winatead  Bill,  H.  R.  3778, 
prohibiting  the  discharge  of  CPS  men  under  a  point  system  proposed  by 
Selective  Service,  has  been  called  up  on  the  House  calendar.  Objection 
by  a  North  Carolina  Congressman  has  postponed  a  vote  on  this  measure, 
but  its  early  consideration  seems  very  likely. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  you  have  expressed  in  response 
to  our  earlier  letter  outlining  the  increasing  instances  of  legal  dis- 
crimination against  C.O.'s,  we  wonder  whether  you  would  be  willing 
immediately  to  wire  your  congressman  asking  him:    (l)  to  watch  for 
the  re-introduction  of  the  measure  and  to  register  his  objection  to 
it,  (8)  to  use  his  influence  with  Representative  Winstead  and  others 
to  convince  them  that  the  Bill  will  have  very  unfortunate  amd  iinjust 
consequences,  denying  to  men  who  have  served  their  country  loyally 
and  legally  according  to  their  religious  conscience,  an  opportunity 
for  orderly  discharge  alongside  the  men  from  military  service. 

Already  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  has  been  responsible  for 
delaying  the  discharge  of  CPS  men  four  months  after  the  beginning  of 
the  amqr's  demobilisation.    Selective  Service  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  while  such  a  Bill  is  receiving  consideration  in  Congress. 

Will  you  let  us  know  promptly  what  response  you  receive  from 
your  congressman  so  that  we  may  know  whether  to  expect  his  support. 

Very  cordially  yours, 


Clarence  B.  Pickett 

Executive  Secretary  ' 


j-anuary  13.  19*6 

Camt.  Antelope, 
Coleville,  California 


;/  H  I  3  P  E  R  3 


TO  CPS  37 

,,e  to  than.  th.  c^P  for  Its  Chrlst^s  letter  and  to  sa.  that  v.  are 

going  to  reaaln  in  OolevilK'' 

„  ..ndsratandin-  tos  that  we  contemplated  leavine 

Since  the  jervice  Wmittee  understands  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

ColeviUe,  felt  it  -..ae  necessary  ^YrortMu^  ago  lou  Schneider  -.vrote  that  the 
re-ri;f:;a^^t^:;":s-nor-:;;;se  t^-our  reoainine. 

Xi.o  to  express  -r  -p  sense  o,  appreciaticr,Jor^,^ 

reiJ.tiondhip  v'itii  one  aiiotner.  \i  K  ^ 


Ihil 
yoe  , 


*     +vo  r-pq  -mrehouse  for  at  least  three  months. 
r.;o  watches  have  been  in  the  CP3  '^l^f^'l^^^-^^^  watch, 'one  del  .ar  zy 
believes  they  have  been  here  much  l°^f  ^ti,er  is  a  Pilgrin  v.Tist  '.atch, 

consistine  of  a  aillion  pieces  in  band  and  steel  back.    Xx  these 

busted  also-  but  ".^orth  claiiamC.    ^J^^J^^f^^^^  be  Given  to  soneone  of  th.. 

are  not  claimed  .;ithin  ^0  days  of  this  notice         y  ^         ^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

people  ^^^^f^.:;^^  Z  s^Z  ?he  repair  costs  to  get  his  -..-atch  bac. . 
up  l»ter,  he  at  least  ..ixx  ^i^v^ 


TILS  IIC-J  ^CD  -.m  OF  CUR  SLECTIC  PO.^R 

-^-r  mo-,  i--  '^ant)  a;id  no  doubt  some 
f  ne"::s:u:  :r  e:::  X^s^t-irconcemin,  our  .en- 

:J^:rf  J^d  :i::t^:  5::Sr:T:i::  you  the  fono.!..  stateme...  . 

we  have.  i.  the  generator  bouse    ^^^^  ^f^^  ^ 
produce  approxLiately  110  '°"^f„.  !^""i^/?i5;i4  nuy'for  very  short  periods  of  tia. 
lo  the  fact  that  they  have        ^^l^'-f "  Jo  -ever    o-.e  eoueratior,  last  '.rinter,  -.:as 
overload  tha..  -..-ithout  ar.y  ill  -S'lTAoaT:  lld  ..-tailed  a  large  expense  for  repair, 
burned  out  due  to  too  much  of  po^ror  avuilablo. 

c'ld  caused  much  restriction  o.:  tl;o  oiicu^it  oi  p 

•     r.-^    -'p  h-v-  adopted  a  sj-stora  cf 
in  order  to  avoid  arother  ^^^f^^'^^oo  much  cf  a  load  the  lights 
check  up  and  at  such  times  if  ^^Cef^r^t°r  i.  car^  unnecessary  lights.    This  ' 

are  blinked  so  that  ycu  may  ccop.r.te       tur-nc  ^^^.^^^  3,,,,ou, 

CO-  also  bo  remedied  if  each  cno  vail  tur-  out 
abode,  domic ilo  or  vhat  have  yru. 

,     ,+        -.■^ccssar-  to  operate  tuc  gencratcrc  , 
^^iJi^'Z^:  ?hr;hfrd"c.r;o:atior'is  h.Xd  as  a.,  onorr.oncy  o... 
::.:°t^:Sf  tSo-if  a.y1?;ublo  .ith  .ith.r      the  others. 


February  10,  1945  '    "  ^  Camp  Antelope ,  CoMille ,  Cal , 


CCU/S^LE^a  SEI'IIIAR'    Flans  are  under  way  for  a  short  course  in  lay  counseline,  by 
liJ^'aTs^of  ^ndivid^Tal  reading  and  group  discussion.    Sometime  during  the  last  of  Karch 
(v;ill  be  definite  soon)  ,  those  who  have  been  studying  the  principles  and  teclmiques  o. 
counseling  and  personality  fulfillment  will  meet  at  the  Glendora  CF3  camp  for  a  two- 
day  seminar.    The  seminar  will  be  led  by  Dr.  D.  D.  3it3en  of  Los  Angeles,  religious 
psychiatrist » 

There  are  several  reasons  for  attempting  this  course  of  study.    One  is  the  insight 
into  one's  c;m  personality  that  such  study  can  give,    Another  is  the  importance  of 
understanding  whao  w.] 1  help  and  what  will  hurt  vmen  we  try  to  help  people  with  their 
problems.    013  is  not  only  a  good  study  ground  for  this,  but  is  a  situation  inwhich 
couhselling  assistance  is  often  neeaod  -  including  lay  counselling  if  done  intell- 
igently. 

This  is  a  CPS  study  program,  emanating  from  a  group  at  the  Glendora  camp.  Dr.  Sitsen 
has  prepared  a  list  of  reading  material  he  thinks  best  for  a  lay  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject, v/hich  has  Seen  mimeographed  and  attached.  The  form  and  frequency  of  group  dis- 
cussion will  evolve  after  it  is  knovm  who  and  how  many  are  interested. 

It  will  be  importg.nt  to  knew  soon  how  many  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  seminar 
at  Glendora  in  LarchT  Tlans  now  are  for  at  least  one  car  to  make  the  trip.    If  m- 
terested,  see  Charles  Sanders. 

YOCATICIAL  TE5TCTG  A-.ID  CCJI-3BLIIIG;    arrangements  for  us  to  use  the  complete 
al  testing  facilities  of  the  University  of  Ilevada  have  just  been  completed.  Professor 
Ralph  A.  irwin  of  the  university  is  particularly  well-trained  in  this  field  and  has 
available  to  him  the  best  and  most  recent  testing  facilities.    They  are  offering  these 
services  to  us  free  of  charge,  except  for  special  tests  which  may  be  dosirod,  which 
will  fee  borne  by  the  AF3C  vocational  program.    Prof.  Irwin's  tiiae  is  limited,  howovor, 
and  the  plan  he  has  agreed  to  is  as  follows: 

1)  A  CPS  man  interested  in  using  any  phaso  of  the  university's  vocational  facil- 
ities should  talk  ovor  this  interest  with  the  personnel  secretary; 

2)  A  brief  outline  of  the  discussion,  together  with  a  brief  outline  of  exper- 
ience and  interests  will  be  sent  to  Prof.  Irwin,  and  ho  will  4ithcr  OK  the  tests  so- 

lectcd  or  recommend  others ;  ,      ,        ,.r  j  „j 

3)  The  iT^n  taking  the  tests  will  travel  to  Reno  by  supply  truck  on  l/cdnosdays, 

and  be  tested  Uednosday  afternoons;  . 

4)  The  following  Wednesday  the  men  tested  will  again  go  to  the  university  and 
Prof.  Irwin  will  interpret  the  results  of  the  tests  taken; 

5)  Follow-up  interpretations  of  the  tests  will  bo  given  by  the  personnel  sec- 
retary, v;ho  will  receive  information  and  Icnov/ledge  of  tho  tests  both  from  Prof. 
Irwin  and  from  other  sources. 

The  best  combination  of  t 'sts  available  to  us  seem  to  bo: 

1)  A  general  aptitude  or  intolliganco  tost. 

2)  A  measure  of  specific  aptitudes  the  individual  boliovos  ho  has. 

Tests  arc  available  in  tho  fields  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  general  scicnc.. 
foreign  languages,  English,  ability  to  sell  mechanical  comprehension  reading  co^roh- 
onsion,  clerical  Aptitude,  etc.    Th.re  are  not  adequate  tests  available  for  the  fi.la. 

of  law,  business,  or  journalism.  Tr^„„+^^„oi 

3     A  measure  of  intorusts.    -    Ilany  of  us  have  taken  tho  Strong  Vocational  j,_ 
interest  test,  and  as  you  toiou,  the  personnel  secretary  administers  that  test  when 
anyone  requests  it.    Howevor ,  Prof.  Iv.jin  uses  the  ICuder  Preference  Record  as  it  ^ 
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WTI^TIQHS  FOR  .<0RK  JSt^K:  The  tem  of  the  present  Jork-  Terk  expires  at  the  end  of 
Varch.    Plans  for  spring  and  summer  spike  camps,  as  well  as  routine  work  assignments, 

06.11  for  a  large  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  ./ork  Jerk.    In  order  that  the  new 

.Vork  Jerk  may  be  elected  early  in  April  nominations  shoidd  be  submitted  now.  Please 
send  them  to  Claude  Lewis,  Camp  Clerk,  at  Antelope. 


The  new  ,Vork  Jerk  will  probably  attend  a  conference  on  project  education  to  be  held 
at  the  Camino  CPS  camp  near  Placerville,  on  April  19,  20,  and  21st. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  FURLOUGH;  a11  men  desiring  furlough  between  now  and  June  15th  (fire 
season)  should  submit  completed  applisations  to  Morgan  Smedley  as  soon  .as  possible . 
This  will  facilitate  an  arrangement  of  the  furlough  schedule  most  suitable' to  the 
greatest  number  of  peoplo.  SS^D  THai  IN  NOrf.      SE.1D  THH.I'IN  NOW.  SEJ)  TlffiK  HI  h^d. 

IN  DTOCRIBIKG  CIVILIAN  PUBLIC  SSRVICg  Selective  Soi^ice  has  said,   "The  program  is  bo- 
ing  developed  and  carried  on  to  do  work  of  value  and  importance  to  the  nation  as  ae- 
-idod  by  the  Director.     It  is  not  for  the  education  or  development  of  assignees,  to 
train  individuals  or  groups  for  future  activities  in  the  post-war  period,  or  for  the- 
furtherance  of  any  particular  movement,  except  as  may  coincide  with  a  planned  govern- 
ment program.    There  is  no  obligation  to  provide  a  man  with  work  for  which  he  has 
been  especially  prepared,  wishes  to  do,  or  regards  as  socially  significant.    On  the 
othor  hand,  an  -iffort  is  made  to  profitably  employ  the  special  slalls  or  training  ox 
Vbrious  Individuals  to  the  limit  afforded  by  the  various  projects.' 

In  spito  of  this  basic  dieavowmont  of  all  responsibility  to  use  conscripted  conscien- 
tious objectors  in  socially  significant  work.  Selective  Service  -^o^^^-^^^^f , 
value  of  education  and  job  training  and  general  orientation  within  the  f^oLds  of  wor^ 
to  Which  CPS  men  have  in  f.ct  boon  assigned.    The  following  statements  J^?'" 
Administrative  Directive  No.  17  which  pertains  to  Pro.icct  Orientation  and  Education. 

«  on  tho  job  training....  is  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  the  Project  Su- 

pcrintcndant.    This  provision  is  not  changed  but  it  is  believod  that  an-thc-jot 
training  may  bo  uxtcndod  to  include  a  wider  field  of  instruction  than  that  ne- 
cessary to  perform  a  particular  job  or  to  operate  a  certain  piece  of  equipment. 

"Oricntction  is  information  covering  the  relationship  of  tho  various  jobs  to  the 
work  project  aad  the  overall  program  of  the  Technical  Agency....  (Tho  Project 
super iHtendant)  may  devote  not  more  than  one  hour  per  ^cck  or  its  equivalent  oi 
project  work  time  to  such  instruction,    attendance  at  these  meetings  is  nanaa- 
tory  on  the  part  of  assignees  released  to  tho  work  project  


re- 


»  ...  unless  other  methods  have  been  adopted  by  tho  Technical  Agoncy.  it  is 

commended   (a)  that  after  consultation  with  the  ^^J^'^^^^^'"^^^ 

ant  select  an  assignee  who  is  capable  of  organizing  ^  Project  training  P^°g^^'^- ' 
(b)  th.t  he  ba  ccrried  as  part  of  the  project  overhead  and  devote  !part  or    11  ol 
Ms  project  time  to  the  above  duties. (In  general  tho  duties  referred  to  .re 
project  orientation  for  new  assignees,  job. training  program,  general  training 
fnd  information  concorning  projects  ^nd  technical  agency  (Forest  Service),  movi.s 
.-rr^nging  instruction   .nd    diacuaoion  by  qualified  persona. 

p.-rtly  .s      result  of  tho  Project  Review  which  w-..s  m.do  ^^'f /-^^ '  f  ^'"^^t- 

h.  a  expressed  '   desire  to  cooperate  with  us  in  a  program  of  Project  Sliucation  ..s  out 
uLdTtMs  directive.    Thoy  h..va  alrendy  done  so  ^yV^^^^^  'TZZT/ .  ^ 
,nd  there  is  good  rer.son  to  believe  th:  t  this  cooperation  "^^^.^^^^  ^ 
we  .-re  sufficiently  interested  to  utilize  the  provisions  m..do  in  this  directive. 

It  is  entirely  possible  th-  t  this  progrnm  could  be  devclopod  by  the  ;iork  Jerk  wb« 

would  consider'  it  i.s  :.  p.rt  of  his  regular  duties.  i  ^ 
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May  9,  1945 

THE  EXPS3TED  INFLUX  of  men  from  Big  nats,  Cooperstoim.  and  Gatlinburg  will  reach  a 
-peakl^^  the  arid  of  Vm  when  a  carload  of  men  will  arrive  in  Coleville.    Before  thaii 
IXpo  sl.Jy  af?er  that  date,  me.  who  are  traveUing  by  themselves  'i^^  f 

175  ~  where  it  will  remain  throughout  the  aummer. 

;;aining  sessions.    They  ^ ill  arrive  in  camp  on  the  evening  of    May  16th. 

PCC5TT101IS'  Tho  p-rsonnel  Committee  will  shortly  review  the  positions  of 
RSyiSV  OF  POSliiJi'iO'         j-^iou-iii     w  ■ti.,i,,r.n+-inTi«l  Secretary.  Recommendations 

■iiaista^t  Director,  P.raormsl  *  'J"  .hould  them,»ill  be  glad- 

\l  Z°'Z:,  .1  option  f^y^^f^tZllT^ll^^^^^ 

any  of  tho  last  four  noctings  of  the  CPS  f  f  ^^J^^  7.    ^^^^  ^^mp  as  to  what  should 
mainr6ason  sooms-to  be  a  l«°f  S«^°J,°fi^i°^i%Iarity^Le  is  more  important 

bo  said  in  Philadelphia .    Achiovemont  f  ^^^^g^Jt    no  reprosontation 

than  muddled  ^^vros^-'sUon  u.-^^^.^^^ 

^^Xll.^^^^^'^  o?h:J  idoas  bearing  upon  reprosontation  of 
coleville  in  PhllfldulphiQ  should  apoalc  up,,- 

hurs*-;  and  JuUua  !.Wlc  to  WJ'''' ^^XftrtL  beat  into^t  Ion  ,a  have,  tranafors 

^::e'':orjonfo:  5°o:r  *s.^:i;o,j:prs:!a:ura  tno  ..oup ...^^  ^^^^^^  - 

jxmo  4th  have  not  yot  beon  madQ.^ 

■and  Slton  oaatTllo,  from  Loa  ^  =f  "°^?"uttor  arrlyod.    Sftothel  tho  father 

tho  oonacriptod  Ufo  a  fo»  daya  ago  '5°"/^^^  ^ooma  particularly  oon- 

10  Hattler  or  Bozo  ia  not  yot  ^i^""  *";„?fi!:!'     ^ro  nov,  sponding  tholr  timo 

cemod .    TWO  lamba,  brought  "  A.,f,lopo  ^^f/^^J;,:,    3,,  /apldly  gaining  ' 

::Thny^:rttn^'r^raPpr/i:^'roki:rof%L  camp  garbaeo. 

datoa  of  at.,.    Wo  invito  guests  ^P'^^^^^.'^f.^^J.^pt  under  unusual  clrcumstoncoa. 

hTbit-lfbaS  o11ho5l?ronfarrorat?:rtr;in  b^  almnar  to  tho  cabins  »hich 
S:,o  boS  Liu       the  saw  mill  for  the  Forest  Sorvico . 

(.ttrlbutod  to  nm  Clar.):  Half  coyoto,  ^01^  °°^°^"-" 


C6ftT?  Antelt 


ip  the  la. 

jc  ;  ay  2.; 


dofidltnn  r.,i: 


,  that  iirlc  IjlvjfiJCE.-  sncl 
ii-e  for  ftlooti  . 


i&y-  yary 
it  ai tied-  : 


that  ■  personal 


ant  Di^ocu. 


1  C 


revor  n; 


absGHt  sick  ..oaS-QP,.  aa  . -;;oy 
;;*;i6-n.  of  assignoQs  and  vjoit-c 


,o»  jsvixod  up  ia  oi;. 


ity'r^iioh  as  •monthly  -  ---v:-  .  loeLVea,,f'jJ^lo^hSi'ororhea6:r:mit3*  finances, 
7-3rs.  and  a  variety  of  riisccllfiaoous  things-..  vsryiTig  from  Kaojiitp 

is  cold  to  worrying-  ahbut'  cvorything  whon  tio- dir^^         ^        ^  -  - 


.    ,  itfSC  huliotins, 
.   )  is  important  whi 
r.o  CPS  socrotary  f 
iogreph, 

]-.::  ia  .primar'il 

of..(ioin«  aomothi: 


...:.  v  icd  rcguittioiis,  MSB  bullotins  'to  camp 
rp.ust  bo  aeiiuitcd.    Conortti'Jchowiadgo  of,tha 
.  obtainQd  by  roaming  around  in  -fc^s  i'ilos;  and', 
•utt-ont  in&torial;    Ho  hers       typo  and  to  run  a 


adminIS trail ito:  ieb,.^witii  thes'  additional  .pppor- 
onstT^ctjnroviin  th:o;#fiali^^^      od^^sat-iott,  vra'pQ- 


tM  liM  AKRIYM^  SITUATICK  iias.  developed  far.  beyond  the  ability  of  ■Jftiispsrs  to  report 
..1  this  issue.  Before  transfers  from  th*?.  eiast  beeoft  arriviag  by  «le  ^oarlORd,  two  new 
issigneea  carae  ittto  eamp:.  Bill  Foythtaen ,  1>x.P"t^^i«3^  of  Botj^' v»Ko  was  forift&riy  in  tEia,  caoivE;^; 
1  ram.  Los  Aagsles  j-  an4  J'ack  Leath  j  ttosn  8a.n  Bernadino  .  -  Arthur  Moffatt ,  Jay  54to,  andk 
iill  YoUng  arrived'  frbitt  Big  Flats  ali^tly  before  tlje  main  body;  of  vrestern  migrants,! 
3uff  i  '  tcr-  say  that  caxap  aftrsn-th  ekll^of  a  audden,,  Jvinped,.  i^rom  about,;  115  to-.^  170 .  We  • 
-/.all  try  to  aocpvmt. for  everyone  by  putting  out  a ,rpstes  in  th»' near  future.  For  the- 
present  —  ".SLGGtli!  TO  OOtSniiS*.  it  that  ten  yearsi  from  now  this  spot.  T;iil 

3  tha  - "blessed' oQinmnity'*  30:^^^^  too  q^uickly. 

Iri.^.         ^tiii  GUuLvG-  BACg  AGAIK;  .Hank  Swain  follovfi3:'Brian:'G-'N*ll  and  Joa.' Coffin  on "  tie 


list  of  oSb  wJiO  •jv^rs  once  transfeirred  out,;  but  couidh '  t  etay.  amy'. 

l33iC3iLI2Arit!N 'or  oi^HMiS^  l^tlO  ;HH!H7|(^^  a  subject  for  h&ppy speculation 

rather;  than  realistic  calculation.'  Colonel  llcOieaii,  vftid  spent  pi  couple  of  day^  ia 
"-"^^ville  'just  before  Fife  School, had' no  official  information  to^  disclose,  altho'ogh 
:ri"ei<ed- the- unofficial  hops  thatvfee:T7ould_,no   have  to  be  ■.visit  ingTus..  to^^^ 

The;- only:;  cone re.t        .  ortrntion  aeiiaSfc  to\be''^  or 
r  are  dischargealDle  imediateiy  aa-  soon  aa  certain  medical,  InfoiTnatidn^'^:.^^^ 
is  toesented  to  Selective:  Service.*'  Quy  HarkS;  ie<  the  only :'ColeTtile  mail . who  stands 
rierv  jkround  noon  on-Siiturday  E^le  Sdvraj;^^^^ 


:  fidrian  Gory,  paying' thaw- 
ing CPS  merit  1  point  fr 

.  jvor  th, 

.  :.:t,  tl.l:; 


:'"ive  SeryiGa  ha(4  announce^  t.ha  point  ^Basis  for  ifp*- 
,  i,xonthv^^  of;  guryic©  t  .12  points        each  child:,  -  and  3'; 
,T  Ted  Adiaira9;.oalle*;4&:fJ^oa 
"    -  Ablift  pressure-  aibneral;Hel'S       had  mde  -'a  3«y3ond 

;  t  that  0^3  mdn-  would; i?f)t  b^  dewobiliSied  as  imfl' 
-.3  good  a^;  tho  nait,  m^h  •  S  ..^ab^ut  Wiie^re  v/ov  go '  Tirom 
j^roDQbiy  be'  givon  out,,  fairly-  dioon*'  ^^f-  l^a  mraafsnt 
"  infornation  is  all  v;o  have  to  on. 


L  StfB.U'IG  POOL  has  b-  pod  ,out  by,;;,a"  cat- a  littlG.  bblow  the  c 

t-ar'ion/   Sc         ,1+  p-t'  'bo.  a  successful- expepimetxt',  A  If  tile  water  ' supply:^ -holiis 

  ::   - dooan  '  t  leak  -we.  will' hato  S-' poSm^eht  attrac- 

-  offer. 

VISITOBS;.    Earlo  Bdwarda' frt...       geKl^a^olpiiia  office  ia: in  CQl«-v:^llo  ;_tHS' '^^^^ 

: ding  a.  couple  ofr'.dLays  at  'EoiyubQ  an4^id^^^  pthor :  thingamy  is- 

ror  poraon^  intpr-e^llod,  in 'goiii^ f  to  ,^h^^^  guinea  ,  pig  exportoont*.'  lou  Sch^ 

also  froto.philadeiphlavls  cJxpectM  t    arrive' iii.  Ante lopo  on; -Tuesday, '  May  2^. 

TRA?^FSRg . OUT ' of  CPS  37.  havo  bjon.  approvud  for  Francis.  Pylo  to  './oostor,  Ohio;  Gtcorge 
■  Effsaaf f  to  Gl3ndora;_I)oii  .;l^ug^  Koiiimond  to.atpckiiyi-.BcLawara,;;, 

.i^onc      -  Bupnacasa  to  Glshdorav?  p?i6n';0-*,IJoil,.  Bill'.IT'^bQr','  jimV:BjUff ,.  .,,.and- Al  Rodman 
haV3  been  sole'otcd  for:  Sciolsof jumpers:  at  Kiss-oulaj,  Mcfntana;^.  /  Official  Select iye,  ^oryico 
■authorization  of  thoso  transfi-rs  is  oxpectod  soon.  '  '  '  ' 

VALKPUT;  Nathan,  T/hittlesey  has  vreilkcd  out.,  of -CPS.    Upon  being,  asked  v/hy  he  v^as  isaving  . 
ho  Said  tjiat  ,  ho,  had'rGache.ql  a  .^ppint'  lirh-cre,;ha  could  no  •lorigq/'  Cooperata'  with  conscriptio 
luse- conscription  dgog 'not of  tho  people. 

THg  HBKNSTLyAtllA/  ,CATTIS  Cfcu|[',lttia  eoRo  on.rocord, :  as,opposod:..t6:  poacPvflmo  con-  ' 

scj?iptlon.,  .  Havs  you?-'  HOhringS  on.this  iogislat.ion  aire  going  ,tO;  be- carrlpd-  cto  i^ 
Congress  bGtwoan  Juna-  4th  ahd^  16th;.:- '  This  ni^  chaiicd'  -to  put 

your  tv;o.bits'  wortli  into  the  future  of Hho'  United  Stat ?s,--  Ther.^  is  plGnty.  of  anti-" 
(JorfacTiptlon- ipatorial  aveiiablo,  in,',tiio  CP3  Offica,  .  It  is.:  frtio  for.  tiio.  taking-,  if  you 
\/ill;:iMLko  usa  of  1*. 


BLiaS-  mmmSt  toxmv  Peojoat  ^uperintandat  at  Coleville,  is  to  ba, project  SUpcrintcr. 
ant  and  caiiip  Director  j  or  so  the  ruiaor .  goos  ^,  at  ,  tho;  new  gqyormas.nt  camp- at  Vteevorvil] 
Galifornia.'  this'  ceinp.  is-  composda' mainly  of  cion  transferred  from  Gornfask- vAich  is 
closing . 


■g  TT  -r  o  p  T?  -q  g  For  Antelope  and 

Oamp  Antelipe         y  q    -^j^l  -      ^        •   r-^-...         the  spikes,  CPS  37 

June  9,  1945  f'    --^  1 

RWORS  ARnUT  DEMOBILIZA?ION,beglnnlng  with  vague  radioWouncWents  and  developing 
into  statements  from  Philadelphia  and  notices  in  the  ^^^f'^ff'^l^f^^ 
teen  progressively  tied  down  to  solid  fact.    The  latest  fact  is  Administrative  Direct- 
ive No    24  from  the  Camp  Operations  Division  of  Selective  Service.    Its  subject  is 
Saffof  pamal  Demobilization  of  Conscientious  Objectors  in  Civilian  Public  Service 
Camps."   Following  are  the  essential  portions  of  this  directive: 

"No  complete  demobilization  of  any  civilian  public  service  unit  is  contemplated 
at  present.    The  effective  date  for  the  determination  of  credits  mentioned  here- 
inafter will  be  midnight  of  I/ay  12-13.  1945.    Credits  will  be  computed  tli« 
basis  of  information  contained  on  an  Adjusted  Service  Rating  Card  and  such  other 

information  as  may  be  available  and  needed  to  form  the  basis  of  a  determination.. 
Credits  will  be  based  upon  the  following  and  accorded  for  the  items  named  here- 
inafter: (a)  one  credit  for  each  month  service  or  major  fraction  thereof  in  a 
civilian  public  service  camp;  (b)  twelve  credits  for  each  child  under  18  and  in 
beinp  prior  to  the  date  specified  hereinbefore;  (c)  three  credits  for  wife,  pro- 
vided marriage  status  was  assumed  prior  to  date  mentioned  heretofore.    Deluctf^l  - 
from  the  accumulated  total  rating....  will  be  (a)  one  credit  for  ^^^^^^^^ 

fb)  on,  credit  for  each  day  of  refusal  to  work.    No  assignee  will  be  eligible  lor 
consideration  unless  prior  to  May  12.  1P45.  he  had  completed  one  full  year  in  a 
civilian  public  service  camp.    An  assignee, who  has  served  in  °^ . 

sSbed  pJ^iod  and  desires  to  apply  for  release  will  have  supplied  to  him  by  his 
camp  director  an  Adjusted  Service  Rating  Card....  In  all  cases-  the  essentialitj 

of  an  assignee  will  be  decided  by  this  Headquarters.    Assignees  who 
mitted  to  receive  consideration  for  discharge  must  be  determined  to  be  surplus 
to  the  operation  of  civilian  public  service  camps,  and  ^^^^/^f  ,f ^^J:,/^. 
based  primarily  upon  essentiality  of  the  service  of  the  individual  to  ^or^  of 
national  importance.    In  the  event  individual  essentiality  is  quest ioned^the 
determination  will  be  based  upon  replaceability-.    This  is  to  be  interpreted  to 
n^7fZ  ll  assignee  who  otherwise  has  sufficient  credit  ^-/wi'lf  bf  discharged 
services  are  essential  to  the  project  upon  which  he  is  serving  will  be  discharged 
TZ  a  suitable  replacement  is  furnished......  Executed  Adjusted  Service  Rating 

Cards  will  be  returned  so  as  to  be  received  in  this  headquarters  by  ^l^^^^'  ' 
It  is,  contemplated  that  proper  consideration  of  cases  of  ^^f  ^^J/^i^^^^.^J^i^^f 
aT^proximately  thirty  days.    The  first  discharges  as  a  result  of  the  operation  ol 
tSs  S^  should  occur  during  the  month  of  August,  1945.    No  minimum  number  of 
credits  ?or  discharge  will  be  announced  at  this  time.    It  now  appears  that  those 
men  possessing  total  credits    in  the  850  highest  ratings  will  be  released.  Dis 
charges  will  be  scheduled  throughout  one  year.    Mon  will  be  .  , 

order  of  priority  of  established  credits  unless  their  roleaso  is  postponed  by 
essentiality  of  assignment.    Only  those  men  who  obviously  come  within  the  pro- 
visions Qf  this  plan  need  apply.    Conscientious  objectors  whose  cases  have  boon 
■  lavorabi?  acted  Spon  will  bo  ordered  from  the  camp  in  which  they  ^^l^l^^-^^^ 
return  to  thoir  homes  by  way  of  a  designated  U.S.  Army  Separation  Conter  wharo 
a  terminal  physical  examination  will  bo  required  

..rv.  .T^.m^T^  S^VICE  RATINO  CARDS  referred  to  in  this  Ji^^^^i^!^;;!^?^^^*  ^f^^^^f^f 
-In  camp.    The  policy  stated  concoming  ossential  men  who  are  othorwiso  eligible  lor 
■  disc^r^o  appears  to  be  in  line  with  the  present  policy  concerning  transfers  for  key 
men!     Icnaltios  for  RT^s  and  A.YOLs  were  included  over  tho  strong  protest  of  tho  AFSC. 

R-SULIS  OF  -JORK  JERK  ELECTION:  Wilson  Myors  was  elected  Work  Jork  to  succeed  Corny 
StoolSk  Whose  transfer  to  Coshocton  has  been  authorized.    Charles  Chrisman  ran  a 
close  second.    Approximately  65%  of  tho  entire  camp  voted  in  this  °1°^*^°"V 
is  a?  IvTson^  at  Clover  Valley.    He  will  take  over  the  job  when  ho  returns  to  Antolopc, 
hut  no  ono  is  sure  yet  when  that  will  bo. 


Pi 


Jlme  20  i  1945 


TI^lglE  jHAVE  BEEN.  30M;  CHMGlB;'l%Py"5T'']^^  new  p<JSH'JSSI  qf  .  Buslneaa  Ivlanager  haa 

been  oreatsd  and  Wes  Huaa  appointed  Charles  Sandera  to  fill  it.    The  buSineas  mana^ger 
ia  xeaponaible  for  overaeeing  all  buying,  accotmting,  property >  maintenance^  inventory, 
overhead,  rationing,  etc.  for  CPS  37 •    Ralph  Durgln  finally  aucoeeded  in  going  on  pro- 
ject.   Walker  Sendbach  is  assiating  Sandera  with  the  buying  for  the  oamp  and  with 
handling  aplke  canp  food  orders,  cutting  sieat,  taking  care  of  the  food  warehouae,  ete.- 
The  etc, 3  are  for  alot  of  wretched  little  details  that  go  with  this  sort  of  work  and 
t^  which  Charlie  and  '.Valker  have  fallen  heir.    Austin  Shank  was  selected  by  the  Work 
Conmittee  to  replace  Morgan  anedley  as  CPS  secretary.    The  Assistant  Director  has 
been mado  responsible  for  the  major  part  of  the  work  involved  in  running  the  office; 
this  now  includes  handling  furlough  applications  and  issuing  furlough  papers.  Sandy 
Moster  is  assiating  Ilal  Ziegler  with  the  work  of  the  Forest  Sorvioe  Clerk* 

THSRS  WILL  BE  SOlv!IE  CHAN0I5  FADE:  The  personnel  committee  handling  the  current  elect  ionr 
for  Assistant  Director,  Forsonnel  Secretary,  and  Educational  Secretary  has  requested 
each  candidate  to  submit  a  statement  of  his  conception,  of  tha  Job  ha  is  running  for 
and  ah  account  of  his  qualifications  for  it.    Further  information  will  be  presented 
to  the  camp  by  tha  committee  sometime  3oon«.....,»..,»  Unofficially  as  yet,  four  men  • 

have  bean  nominated  for  Philadelphia  Rigpresentatlve.    They  are  Hal  Ziegler,  Br-nk 
Swain,.  Jack  Sloan,  andMilton  Gordon.    Those  nominations  have  hot  been  confirmed,  and 
other  nominations  will  probably  be  m^ide.    Further  information  on-  this-  election  will 
be.  forthcoming  soon.. .......  Wilson  Llyera,.  recently,  elected  Work:  Jork,.  has  not  yet 

returned  from  Clover  Valley,  but  rumor- has  it  that'.the  work  thbre  is  noaring  completior. 
and  part  of  that  crew  will  be  returning  to  Antelope.    vVlion  he  returns  he  will  take 
'  o;iri3r  the  Job  immediately  aliwe  Corny  Steeliiik  has  been  transferred  to  Coshocton. 

DEtJDBILIZATIONtSoloctl'Ve  Service  Adjusted  Rating  Cards  havia  basatt  received  and:  distri- 
buted  to  all  men  who  h^d  completed  a  year  of  service  (anyhow,,  a  year)  in  CP!?  by  J(^y 
12,  1945.    These  cards  will  be  returned  to  Selective  Sorvico  before  the  end  of  th© 
month,  and  then  there  will  be.  a  period  of  waiting  and  praying  for  further  information 
and  action.    A  memorandum  flpom  Paul.  Fumaa,  dated  June  8,  referl  to^-tho  opposition 
developing  In  Congress  oxer  the  demobilization  of  conscientious,  objectors.    The  irgin 
point  is  that  there  is  no  demobilization  at  prosent  from  tho-Navy,  tiarinoa,  and . 
Coast  Guard,  and  that  demobilization  of  C.O.S  ohould  not  comtnonce  until  all  brahchos,. 
of  tho  armed  forces  are  also  demobilizing.    Furnas  saya,    '♦We  havo  no  judgnont  as  to 
how  they  (Selective  Service)' will  stand  up  und or  tho  oppoisitlon.    Howovor,  if  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  plahj  which'  I  do  not  think  is-x;lcarly  indiootod  now,  ail  men 
should  keep  in  mind  that  any  changes  in  tho  formula  will  bo  of  contparativoly  less 
importa:E\ce  so  long  as  Soloctivo  Service  maintains  tho  theory  that  mon  in  CPS^  can  be 
disahargod  in  tho  samo  ratio  as  mon  froifi  the  military  SGrvicos... it  should  bo 
kept  in  mind  that  oxporionco  shows  that  tho  results  of  such  agitation  as  ia  at  pre- 
sent being  stirrod  up  against  domobillzat ion  of  CO. a  is  loss  general  than  appoora 
on  the  surface.* 

GfOY  MARKS,  age  45,  was  dischargod  from  Civilian  Public  Sorvico  on  Juno  19,  1945  aftor 
two  years,  six  months,  and  sovontoon  days  of  sorvico. 

IK- RB3p6hsE  TO  A  Q,T3^TI0N  concerning  tho  use  to  bo  mado  of  tho  matorial  submitted  tp 
tho  AFSC  CommittoQ  on  Projocta  and  Incontivos,  Bernard  Waring  (mombor  of  tho  commlt- 
tco)  writes,    "^Thon  tho  reports  havo  como  in,  tho  committoo  will  then  proparo  its 
roport  including  rocommondationa  of  tho  changba  which  it  fools  should  bo  mado.  If 
tho  CPS  Committoo  approves  of  those  rccommondations,  .thoy  will  thon  bo  takon  to-tho 
tochnical  agonoy  conoombd.    Furthcrmoro,  in  tho  pro  case  of  making  such  a  study  oach 
'  csimp  will  soo  cloarly  those  points  at  which  improvamont  can  bo  mado  on  tho  local  lo-^ 
vol  and  thon  tho camp  staff  can  proceed  to'doal  with  tho  project  super intondant  in 
negotiating  correction  of  Such  practicos  as  hoed  improvomont .    Howovor,  should  tho 
staffs  fail  to  achiovo  such  a  eorroction  wq  shall  want  a  roport  to  tho  offoct  iJjUat 
it  has  boon  attomptod  locally  and  has  failed.    Until,  -frhorough  efforts  havo  boon  mada  t;* - 
in  .  tho  individual  camp  tho  Service  Committoo  is  not  in  a  position  to' «»oujp^ii>dr»e^ 
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THE  DEIOBILIZATION  FIC1UHE;    The  National  Service  Board  has  tabulated  point  totals 
for  almost  exactly  90fS  of  the  total  nun&er  of  men  in  CPS.    Their  calculations  do  not 
take  into  account  AWOLa  and  RTWs  which  will  reduce  the  number  of  points  credited  to 
some  men,  nor  do  they  take  account  of  men  who  may  be  discharged  in  the  coming  year 
for  reasons  of  age,  medical  condition,  dependency,  etc,  and  thus  roooved  from  the 
850  men  who  are  expected  to  be  released  purely  on  the  basis  of  points.    However,  the 
NSB  feels  that  the  following  point  totals  will  come  pretty  close  to  the  official 
tabulation  which  will  be  made  by  Selective  Service; 


Nuciber  of  Points 


Number  of  Men 


Cumulative  Total 


70  or  jnore 

60  to  69 

55-59 

50-54 

49 

48 

47 

46 

45 


15 

74 
104 
211 

85 

95 

162 
155 
145 


15 

89 
193 
404 
489 
584 
746 
90i 
1046 


The  NSB  concludes  that,  "It  appears  from  the  tabluation  that  the  critical  number  of 
points  which  will  penuit  the  discharge  of  the  85Cth  assignee  will  be  somewhere  in 
the  range  of  45-47  points.    It  ia  highly  improbable  that  any  assignee  with  lass  than 
45  points  will  be  released  in  the  first  group  of  850  men  under  the  point  system," 

The  NSB  also  issued  the  following  interesting  miscellaneous  infortnationJ    "Of  the 
7500  men  (who  were  checked)  5908  had  seryad  one  year  in  CPS  before  midnight  iSay  12-13, 
1945,  and  were  thus  eligible  to  file  Adjusted  Rating  Cards,    1599  of  these  entered 
during  the  first  year  of  operation,  which  began  Ifey  15,  1941;  2726  entered  during 
the  second  year;  and  1531  during  tho  third.    On  liay  12,  1945,  3560  of  thess  men  were 
single,  1516  married  with  no  children,  676  with  one  child,  124  with  two  children,  34 
with  throe  children,  5  with  four  childron,  and  3  with  five  childron.    Of  the  eligi- 
ble men  with  50  or  more  points »  32  had  3  or  more  childron,  79  had  2  children,  226 
had  one  child,  and  58  were  married  but  had  no  children.    The  maximum  number  of  points 
possible  for  a  single  man  is  48.    The  highest  number  of  points  tabulated  in  the 
first  90^  was  83,  held  by  a  man  who  entered  CPS  in  September  1941  and  has  three 
children,  but  it  is  believed  there  are  some  men  with  higher  points  among  those  not 
yet  tabulated," 

THE  SPREAD  OF  POINTS  IN  CPS  37,  counting  only  those  men  who  were  eatltled  to  submit 
Adjusted  Rating  Cards  Is: 


55-60  points 
50-54  points 
45-49  points 
40-44  points 
35-39  points 


1  man 

1  man 
5  men 

2  men 
11  men 


30-34  points 
25'- 29  points 
20-24  points 
■li  19  point g 
10-14  points 


14  men 
24  men 
men 

7  men 

8  men 


MSN  OVER  FORTY  may  now  be  discharged  frcm  CPS  regardless  of  the  nximber  of  points 
they  have.    Upon-  receipt  of  a  written,  application  for  discharge  (which  should  be 
sent  first  to  the  Camp  Director),  plus  a  statement  by  the  Project  Super Intendant 
indicating  when  the  man  may  be  separated  from  the  project.  Selective  Seirvice  will 
consider  the  release  of  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  forty  years.    When  applica* 
tions  have  been  received  and.  approved  Selective  Service  will  make  arrangements  for  a 
final  type  physical  examination,  probably  similar  to  tho  examination  given  to  mon 
discharged  undor  the  point  system*    This  typo  of  dis-chargo  is  a  continuing  process 
Any  man  wha- attains  the  ago  of  forty  la  Immediately  eligible  to  apply,,   ffe  should 
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PARTIAJj  ELECTION  RESULTS  (a-^nounced  ty  t}ie  Election  Cormittee):    Votes  have  not  been 
received  from  Santa  Rosa  or  Paradise  Valley,  presumably  because  of  delay  in  the  mail. 
Therefore,  total  election  results  are  not  known.    However,  for  several  reasons,  it  vas 
deemed  necessary  to  announce  the  results  in  those  cases  where  a  candidate  had  a  major- 
ity that  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  votes  from  these  two  crews.    The  Election 
CoiiiQittee  has  counted  the  votes  already  in  and  has  found  that  except  for  the  position 
of  Assistant  Director  all  offices  have  a  candidate  with  enough  of  a  lead  to  guarantee 
his  election.    These  are:  for  Educational  Secretary,  Nonnan  Rich;  for  Personnel 
Secretary,  Paul  Steward;  for  Philadelphia  Representative,  Harold  Zlegler. 

As  soon  es  the  Election  Connittee  has  received  all  the  ballots  the  complete  returns 
will  be  announced. 

DEIvlOBILIZATION;    Thore  is  nothing  to  say  about  demobilization  right  now  except  that 
nothing  definite  or  concluslTe  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  past  two  weeks.    On  tb> 
indefinite  side    there  is  the  information  that,  the  V/instead  Bill    which  would  requi- 
CPS  nen  to  have  85  points  before  discharge  was  approved  by  the  House  Military  Affai.. 
Coramittoe,  and  then  this  approval  ms  withdrawn  until  tho  mattor  could  be  discussed 
with  Selective  Service.    Apparently  thero  is  growing  opposition  to  CPS  demob ili 2a tie- 
but  so  far  Selective  Service  has  not  announced  any  change  in  its  demobilization 
policy  as  stated  in  Administrative  Diroctivo  No.  24.    See  Paul  Comly  French's  News- 
letter No.  123,  July  7,  for  some  additional  details,  and  also  tho  July  1  Reporter. 

OHSSSt  Stanley  Jackson  and  Phil  Wickes  aro  interested  in  finding  out  if  thero  is  any 
one  else  in  camp  who  enjoys  playing  chess.    If  anyono  wants  a  gamo  please  got  in 
touch  with  them. 

PEACETIME  CONSCRIPTION;    One  of  the  advoc^tos  of  universal  military  training  in 
poaoetimo  camo  through  with  tho  following  brilliant  statomont  during  tho  recent 
Congressional  hoarings-:     ''Universal  military  training  will  teach  tho  rising  genera- 
tion that  while  patriotism  is  not  enough,  it  is  something  ~  something  glorious, 
somo'thing  divino."    The  tostlmony  of  tho  labor  groups  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  in  delaying  legislative  action.    Hero  is  ono  scntonco  from  tho 
testimony  of  Nathan  Cowan,  legislative  chairman  of  tho  CIO:  *Aotion  now  would  bo  an 
invitation  to  all  tho  nations  of  tho  world  to  follow  in  our  footsteps,  and  would 
moan  tho  death  of  the  ideals  which  tho  United  Nations  have  professed  to  bo  fighting 
for....."     One  may  guess  that  thero  will  bo  a  lull  in  overt  activity  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  the  forces  doteminod  to  hang  poacotimo  conscription  on  tho  United 
States  will  bo  at  it  again.    In  1944  tho  national  convontion  of  tho  American  Legion 
decided  that  in  tho  coming  year  its  legislative  activity  wouSid  bo  chiofly  diroctod 
toward  tho  passage  of  a  fodoral  law  establishing  compulsory  military  training.  Thor. 
is  no  reason  to  boliovo  that  tho  Logion  and  other  liko-mindod  groups  have  changed 
their  attitude  or  lossoned  their  dotormination. 

ms  ARRIVALS:  l^bst  rocont  arrival  in  CPS  37  is  Gtobert  Ifecbcth  from  Los  Angelos.    He  • 
arrived  on  July  5,  aftor  having  boon  ordered  to  report  to  his  local  draft  board  for 
induction  on  tho  procoding  day  —  Indopondonco  Day. 

I-TEW  PERSONNEL  SECRETARY  STARTS  WITH  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DEI.DBILIZATION  I.EETING: 
Paul  Steward  loavos  Toiyabo  this  weekend  to  attend  the  Southern  California  Committee 
on  CPS  Demobilization  mooting  on  July  23.    Gordon  Aldorfor  of  the  NSBffiO,  head  of 
their  demobilization  program,  will  moot  with  the  committoo  to  holp  with  suggestions  u 
to  assist  planning  for  aids  to  demobilized  CPS  mon.    The  subjects  to  bo  discussed  <^^-^ 
aro  loan  funds,  employment  aids  and  contacts,  temporary  housing  for  CPS  mon  domobili"  x?^^' 
but  not  yot  settled,  and  possibilities  of  group-community  attempts  by  CPS  families. 

TOAMRTTTOR  OTTT       flPR  37:    Absolutolv  nono . 


OoUvllle,  calif onila 
Atteutft  15>  1945 
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HABDia  ZHPLER  ^Philadelphia  Representative  for  CPS  37.  hae  been 

iSreae^tatiYe  through  the  Septeid^er  flSth  meeting  of        GPS  Ex^utlve  Co.- 
iittaa     Wes  Hues    Ralph  Reed,  and  the  men  la  Antelope  approved  of  his  staying  in 
SSadipSil^J  tSrS  seemed  little  doubt  that  the  tten  in  spike,  eajpa^would  do  the 
fame!  IcoordinSy.^l  will  be  working  in  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  AF3C  for 
the. next  six  weeks. 

mma  la  now  handling  transfers,  and  all  questions  concerning  them  should  be  sent 
^Je  Smp  has^oceived  a  biok  corresponding  to  the  AFSC  ^if  =  Book  wWch  ^ 
scribes  the  Brethren- Spoclal  Service  Uhita.   llm  who  are  interested,  in  Brethren  TJhlts 
can  learn  about  them  by  asking  Al  fpr  information  from  this  book. 

^'v^'mmn  TOflM  WII^N  MY2R3t^   On  April  U,  1945  the  policy  of  the  Work  Committee._^^  ^ 
deteSed  by  the  camp  by  selocting  one  of  three  policies  sugsoated  on  the  ballot. 
Tho  choice  of  the  camp  was  overwhelmingly  as  follows: 

•mie  function  of  the  ^7ork  J«rk  and  Work  Committee  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
ISosiSemcrand  Camp  Director  in  n«king  work -assignments,  ^^^Jf^^^f  ^^i^^' 
tTmake  assignments  whenever  that  authority  i*' given .  them,  and  attompting  to 
act  in  such  I  way  a a  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  Forest  Service,  Camp 
mreclor.  and  campera.  so  that  this  authority  will. incr ease  in  ^l^<^y  ^^^ 
expend  to  include  a  greater  and  Sro^^'^r^^nm^^t  ot  -^oa^^^^^^ 
situations  where  tho  authority  to  place  a  man  has  not  ^^^^^Jy^^^^^^^^f 
to  tho  work  Comittee,.  the  Comittee  should  be /on  the  ballV,  with  regard  to 
aU  pLcS^ts  in  the  hope  that  through,  useful:  service  it  will- be  givon  more 
and  aore  freedom  of  action *r* 

Although  this  would  seem  to  euggOB^  what  the  »spirif  of  the  Work  Ooninittoe  should  be, 
t^  W^e  good  nany  practical  unanswered,    \7hen  this  queatiOh  was  raised 

at  the  Jecenfcatap  Seeing,  it  was  decided  that  clarification  of  Work^Commit tee  po-  . 
iLv  should  be  undertaken  by  the  comittee  itself,  and'  thr  results  submitted,  to  the  . 
cai  for  approval.    A  few  of  the  questione  to  be  oonsidorod  are: 

1^  Should  a  definite  policy  guide  the  work  corrtoittoe.  or  should,  it  use  •oomon 
ssSSn  (Sls^irp^rhapl  l^choice  betw^n'  tM:.<ilarity  defiixi*io«::  and  the 
froedcm  of  ambiguity.) 

2)  Should  the  committee  ever  take  a  'definite  stand \  on  nny,  matter  c^r, should  it 
limit  itself  to  suegestion. 

3)  Besides  its  generally  recognized  responsibility  for  making  job  placements 
s^uld  the  cISSittee  concern  itself  with  work  standards,  with  project,  improvo- 
ment,  or  with  safety  and  project  oduxjction. 

4)  What  are  tho  relationships  between  tUft-Worlc  JnSrk-,  the  Work  Comittee,.  the 
Camp  Director,  the  Project  Superintendant ,  and  the  camp,  in  general. 

5)  Should  members  of  tho  Work  Committoe  make  d8«*8io"^'1iy  u3in^  their, own^ 
•nersonal*  judgments^  (assuming  that  members  were  elected  beccuse  the  camp 

Tespects  tielr  judgment),  or  should  a  committee  member  try  to  pxpress  what 
ha  believes  to  be  the  camp  opinion  on  each  issue. 

wrrKTS   THE  iVAT^TTwnusmiAN  SPEAKS  AGA.I1T:  TSva  warehouse  has  a  fund  called  Pa^^y/"^; 
Ihis^^n^isu^ed  if  connect  ion  with  the-  town  trips  .    On  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  a  _ 
Sip  s?aHs  at  Stsd  AM  for  Gardnervillo  and  Mnden.    The  Saturdoy  trip  J^^^s  ^ 

?Jivi«AvlHQ    -nd  noasibly  once  in  a  while  at  Wellington.    So  far  as  I  gather,  tho 
mU^tS  s^o^^isC  scheduled,  so  don't  count  on  it .    Gardnerville  and  Minden  are 

3t  of  one  plct^^gfth.MMgj  ' 


[/  *  i»  •  —    

X^&S^jMiiA^'  fi  ggfigral ,  sl^ro,  ^and  a 


'  ^\  (Tliurs.  ,  April  8  throu,;;h  77ed.',  J^ril 

;a.iPi]iU'ru.Eu.  'pom  _ 

.  Dissension  replaced  unity  in  camp  this  weelc.    Tiie  Inroad  possibility  of  imity  r  :, 
uiained;  "out  it  was  obvious  that  developments  in  tha  Cliicago  confere'ncfl  case  had  ol- 
iminated  this  instance  as  the  moment  for  a  united  staiid  iamediately.    A  wave  of  sup- 
port for  putting  off  tixe  conference  attain,  fro:a  its  ne"  meeting  ti.ue  next  week,  reac. 
3d  auch  proportions  that  b--  middle  of  th.e  worIc  Lloyd  Sates,  the  aovornment  Respons- 
ibility Group's  representative  from  this  Ciiiiip ,  posted  an  offer  to  have  t:;.e  camp  re- 
•-.ract  its  recent  endorsement  of  gendin^;  hi>o.    3v'?n  without  sucli  a  meetin^;.-,  it  v'as 
x_pparent  tliat  the  bulk  of  the  man  wanted  "postoonemont  until  ne£,otiations  -vere  exhaud*- 

■  Pcrhaas  the  bigij;esj  al-ock  to  the  conference  plans  v/as  the  readint;  of"a  statemen. 
by  Camp  Chairman  .Jim  See^'erq  early  in  the  weok,    After  deliberation,  Jim  said  h»  had 
concluded  tliat  while  he  haxi  supported  it 'tne  previous  v. <^pk  he  w©uld  no  longer  support 
t^ic  protest  of  the  conference  ban.    Pointing .  oxit  t-:at  there  is  a  perspective  in  which 
all  tilings  must  be  appraised,  Jim  said  .-^.e  did  not  attach  "nis  "highest  loyalty"  even 
to  freedom.  A  nother  blow  '  as  ^^iven  tha  conf erence-im^aediately  plan  by  Len  Kenworthy, 
•■'xio  said  in  a  short  talk  tliat  while  he  still  felt  the  men  had  a  ri^-ht  to  hold  the 
conference  he  tham-ht  thiy  should  weith  most  co-efully  the  potential  effects  on  the 
bulk  of"  assi^'nec^s.  V/ithin  the  Soveri^uent  Responsibility  Oroup  itself,  there  was  m,Tx::- 
ed  division  over  t.ie  timing.  Some  of  the- better- known  members  disagreed  with  Hex 
Gorfalan;  Sstos,  wliile  dedicating  that  he  Y/ould  attend  the  conference  whenever  held, 
said  ho  personall;''  profarr'^d  to  have  it  dela-ed  ■'ontil  the  outcome  ;of  negotiations  by 
the  A?SO-  emd  1133,  and  3fcb  Levip,  second  choiae  for  representative,  said  h^  would  not 
attend  the  QonfarencP. 

COrfman's  point  was  clear.  At  an  open  meetine;  early  in  the  weoisT,  he  said  that 
this  i^'as  the  most  decisive  time  to  act  intr^e  ..istory  of  CPS  to  date;  n«  one  :at  the 
meeting  of  pacifist  and  liberal,  leaders  in  IT.Y.  had  sugt^ested  a  postponement  longer 
than  two  weekSf  he  said,  and  this  legal  issue  had  been  clarifiRd  "fey  th«  report  that 
rather  than  a  s  a  hasty  Jud£;BOnt  tne  Hersl^ny  order  was  admittedly  by  its  author  a 
"■"ftll-considered  act.  A  leading  surprise  of  t^ie  week  wa,s  the  determination  of  Bill 
Vickrey  tfi  go  through  with  :iiB  plans  to  attand  the  conference  despite  the  status  of 
negotiation.  3ill  felt  strongly  that  the  men  had  a  right  to  meet  without  receiving 
tiie  sanction  of  external  authority.  As  a  likely  figure,  it  was  estimated  that  five 
men  from  this  canip  might  go  to  this  conference  if  it  were  held  as  re-scheduled, 

-Ramifications  of  the  .delegation's  depiU-ture  migi-:t  be  disrupting,  if  talk  in  , 
ca>np  was  any  criterion.  Two  man  were  drawing  up  a  plan  for  gdng  RT'7  if  ^leloctiT^ 
ssrvi'eq  qppreiiimds  th^  del^-v""*****  '  ■  • 


Psychological  bedla-n  in  caiap  was  not  reduced  this  week'  by  news  that  five  men 
..ad  gone  AiTOL.  Actually,  the  news  was  not  so  revolutionary.  All  load  pi^ematurely  de- 
paP-ted  pending  decisions  of  the  armed  services.  3d  Achenbach  and  Lou  Colliaon  were, 
in  unprecedented  speed, _reclassifi«d  1-A  by  mid-week;  Vincil  Stein  is  accepting 
forei  1.11  .constriction  work  for  the  ilav^.^;  Lou  Pardos  applied  for  1-A;  Pros  West  is 

awaiting  ths  outcome,  of  a  1-A  phyaLcal  exsj-ainatipn.  ;  '  

H031il)  hii.<"S  S^^Vfjhi 

Eie  .pendulu:n  of  liberalism  swung  u:ieasily  in  the  balance  this  week.  Henry 
Pringle,  OV/I's  chief  writer,  resigned  charging  t;ie  public 'wasn' t  gettingthe  facts; 
the  ?arm» Securi ty  Administration  ivas  discontinM.ed  by  the  Hous-e  ippropriations  Corrt.iiJ 
de  Gaulle  spurned  an  assistant sliip  to  (Jiraud,  requesting  equality;  several  English 
weeklies,  including  The  iJeW  Statesman,  lasi-od  at  the  U.S.'  for  daj'ligiit  bombings  in 
Occupied,  ©puntries,  clai-ning  they  were  turning  civilians  against  the  United  Natio::,!-; 
at  a  Japanese. Relccation  Centre  an  internee  was  'shot  to  'death  whten  reportedly  cau;ht 
crawling  through  a  fence?.  ' 

For  CO's  one  piece  of  hopeful  news  was  that  Arthur  Garfi-eld  Hays  might  talco  a 
hand  in  the  3utcher  case.  'Eie  general  situation  threat eried  to  become. more  tense  as 
report  ct6i6 -tioat  possibility  cf  Japahes'O  invasion  of  Australia  was  increasing. 


